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THERE are few historical subjects so little understood by church- 
men or by church lawyers as the history of our cathedrals and 
the various offices in them. Nor is it easy to find in English 
books anything beyond a few scattered hints. A paper in 
the “ Archeologia,” on the cathedral of Exeter, is almost the 
best work in existence on the subject. There are some good 
observations in Archdeacon Churton’s “ Life of Dean Nowell,” 
and in Ayliffe’s works. But the matter must be made out 
by diligent examination of such statutes of cathedrals of the old 
foundations as are published (and they are few in number), 
of councils, and of some foreign writers, who have done a good 
deal on the subject. The following observations have been col- 
lected in that way. They contain some general accounts of 
chapters, and have a particular relation to residentiaryship, which 
is a thing unknown to foreign churches. Its growth in this 
country is a curious piece of history in itself, and presents a 
strong instance of the absolute necessity of strict adherence to 
forms where it is of any importance to preserve the substance. 
There are many precious lessons of this kind to be gathered up at 
every turn in history, if they were ever turned to any use. But 
no bodies of men ever profit by the experience of past times. 
Very few individuals profit by any one’s experience but their 
own. 

It may be well to notice, that of our English cathedrals, only 
York, Lincoln, St. Paul’s, Lichfield, Salisbury, Exeter, Chiches- 
ter, Hereford, Wells, are of the old foundation,—that their 
Statutes alone are of any historical value, and that the best 
tllustrations of their history are, of course, to be found in the 
Norman cathedrals. The statutes are often couched in the same 
Vou. VII.—April, 1835. 3B 
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words in the two countries, and the foundations are constantly 
exceedingly similar. There is a single quarto volume, called 
“ Histoire de l’Eclise Cathedrale de Rouen,” by Pommeraye, (one 
of that wonderful body, the Benedictines ) which contains more 
learning on cathedr als, chapters, and the dignities, offices, Xc. 

belonging to them, their origin and intention, and the laws con- 
cerning them, than all our English books put together. Petit’s 
edition of Archbishop Theodore’s “ Peenitentiale ” contains some 
most curious church documents from a large collection made by 


M. d’ Herouval. 





The origin of all cathedrals seems to have been the same. The 
bishop and his working clergy, for convenience’ sake, occasion- 
ally left the cathedral or chief town, and made stations, as the 
phrase was, elsewhere. But that people might not be disap- 
pointed of finding clergy and service at the chief town always, 
a body of canons was catiied at each, who constantly resided 
there. They had a common dormitory* and refectory, and lived 
like monks, though with some ereater degree of liberty. They 
were maintained by the bishop out of the general revenue at first. 
But afterwards the bishops endowed them with /ands &c. in per- 
petuity, and others did so likewise. We find donations constantly 
made “ad communem victum fratrum.” Though the popes and 
others + tried to keep this up, it seems to have died away towards 
the close of the twelfth century, when a part of the cathedral pro- 
perty was broken up to forin separate prebends.{ A part of it was 
still left, known under the name of “ Communia,” “ Communa,’§ 
&c. &c. And statutes were made to regulate the division of this 
part, which was increased by donations from bishops and other 
plous persons. 

Residence was by statute enjoined on all canons. The duty to 
be done was, in truth, very severe, even when divided among ‘the 
whole body, an almost perpetual service being kept up, and 
canons were obliged to have vicars to take some of the burthen. 
The severity of the labour, and the hope of advantages in other 
places, tempted canons to neglect residence; and it is cleat 
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* See Council of Mainz, (a.n. 813,) Canons 9 and 10; and that of Tours, same 
years, Can. 23. These will be found in Baluze, Capitulaires, tom. ii. (See, too, 
Guthrie, Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 343;) or in Binnius, tom. iii. p. 1, sect. ii. 
p. 199 and p. 190, ed. 1618. 

t See Trithemius (Bolland, Feb. 23, p. 1429.) Yves de Chartres in France 
tried it. See Pommeraye, Hist. de Egl. Cath. de Rouen, b. ti. ch, i. — The 
Council of Arles, c. xi., (a.p. 1260,) tried to enforce it. Acta Concil., vol, vil. p. 514. 

t This was the case at Wells in —s Robert’s time, between a.v. 1135 and 1166. 
See Wharton, Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. O61. In 1226, we find, in a statute of a col- 
legiate church at P: aris, these w ar —*" Corpus prebendx est quod percipitur post 
distributiones quotidianas, qua illis solis dantur qua (qui) personaliter et prasentialiter 
intersunt. ( Theod. Parnit. a Petit, p, 442.) 


* Le Commun.’ 


§ The French called i 
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enough that there was difficulty found occasionally in retaining 
a sufficient number of canons for the due discharge of the duties 
of their cathedrals. We find various indications of this in the 
statutes of cathedrals made at remote periods, especially wm the 
temptations of a pecuniary kind which they hold out. The prin- 
cipal part of the revenues (or Communia) was divided among the 
residing canons under the name of a dazly distribution, or some 
tantamount term, and that which entitled canons to share in it 
was presence daily* at some of the services, and sometimes (as at 
York +) attendance during the night also. And we frequen ntly find 
such rules laid down as “ Communia { ecclesiee haud_percipiet, 
nisi qui preesens fuerit in ecclesia ?” 

The following examples will illustrate this:—At Rouen, in Abouta 

a statute expressly made to regulate the Commun, it is said Pomme 
that “It is just that (according to the apostle’s saying) rewards °°!" 
should be in proportion to lk: abour, that the idle may be roused to 
do well, seeing that those who are diligent at divine service get 
some tempor: al good by it, of which ¢heir own sloth deprives them. 
For if all, without differenc e, got the same, there would be full 
reason for quarrels and se andal ; ; therefore it j is ordered by common 
consent of the archbishop and canons, that the English estates of 
the cathedral and pentecostals should be divided among the 
canons judged by the chapter to have been attentive.” In the 
Council of Avignon, (in A.p. 1337,) every canon is to be com- 
pelled to reside two months, and to get no daily distribution unless 
present personally at “ hours.” (Acta Cone., vol. vii. p. 1831.) § 

At Chichester, too, an express statute was made on this av. 2 
point to the same effect, and not very different. No one was to 
have the daily distribution unless present at vespers, matins, or 
high mass, or excused for bleeding,|| sickness, &c., or for fatigue 
on the day he arrives, Xe. No one who came into church, but 
did not intend to stay in the city, was to have it, unless he ap- 
peared in the choir in his canonical dress. 

Then (se e Statute of Rouen above), “ As by residents the dan- 
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* At Nicosia every pom at divine offices, or to be fined, by an Archbishop’ s Con- 
stitution in 1340. Acta Cone., vol. vii. p. 1745. 


+ At York, matins and hours, (Dugdale, vol. iii. p. 166;) at Exeter, matins and 


high mass, or primes and vespers, ( Archeol. xviii. p. 3885—416;) at Chichester, 
(where residence for whole year except three weeks was required,) matins, vespers, 
or high mass, ( Statutes of 1247;) at St. Marcel, at Paris, matins, or high mass, or 
vespers, (‘Theod. Paenit. a Petit, 442.) 

t So in Statutes of Chichester of 1247. 
§ At Meaux, residence for six months was required, to begin in April. So at 
Chartres, where a nonresident got only 40s. from his prebend. At Meaux, a non- 


resident got the daily distribution when present. (Theod. Peen., pp. 432 and 444.) 


| So heavy was the labour, and so difficult was it to get out of residence, that 
bleeding (minutio, Or minutio per venas) was often alleged as an excuse. A canon 
was allowed, in some cathedrals, three nights’ abseuce when bled, and a vicar only 
one. But at Rouen, they found this excuse made so often, that a statute was made Pom# 
forbidding canons to be bled more than eight times in the year ! ! ye the 
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gers of the church are warded off, and care is taken for its advan- 
tage both in temporals and spirituals, whatever is over, (i.e. after 
the daily distribution,) deducting the accustomed expenses and 
costs, shall be given to them in reward for their labour, but by 
no means to the others—‘ ne pares habeantur, qui impares sunt 
merito quibus ecclesie deservitur.’ ‘ Residentes vero censentur 
qui per totum circuitum anni in officiis debitis ecclesie per- 
sonaliter deserviunt.’ ”* 

After a time, however, a new state of things arose. As fresh 
endowments were made, the division became consequently larger, 
and then a contest of a new kind ensued. The actual residents 
were no longer anxious to compel their absent brethren to come 
into residence, but to keep them out.+ Various devicest were 
adopted for this purpose. The commonest of all was to bind the 
canons who came into residence to give very large and costly 
entertainments, to pay large sums to the fabric,§ or other uses. 

But another, which has led to great abuses, may be traced in 
most cathedrals. 

[t seems that when, in earlier times, canons had gone out 
of residence,|| on returning, or resolving to reside, they bound 
themselves, by fresh oaths, to residence, and professed 4 or pro- 
tested that they would reside in future. And it seems also that 
the making such a declaration grew to be a regular custom before 
commencing residence, and that it was often regulated, and 
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* The dean or his deputy might give three weeks’ leave of absence. After one 
vear's full residence of this kind, a leave of twelve weeks might be had, (and 
a similar concession was usual in other cathedrals,) but if more than twelve, the 
canon so absenting himself was to have nothing unless the dean and his brothers 
in residence thought proper to give him something, in proportion to the time of his 
residence. There are further minute directions on the point. 

The statute of Chichester, and especially joined with that of Rouen, shews 
the difficulty of enforcing residence, the temptation held out, and gives a clear 
definition of what a resident was. ‘The condemnation of those who did not personally 
serve in the church, their want of equal merit with their brethren, and the expression 
in the latter part of the statute—* Nihil potest excusare canonicos quin resideant nisi 
causa scholarum, et servitium regis "—ali shew the anxiety to enforce residence. At 
Chartres, no one could have the honours of the church who did not reside, nay, he 
received only 40s. for his prebend. (Theod. Pen., pp. 432, 433.) The service of 
the holy see was a valid excuse, as was a journey, or a course of studies, leave being had 
for both. (See a Statute respecting Meaux in Theod. Pen., p. 444.) 

+ For the same reasons, it was attempted to delay the admission of new canons. 
(See a Statute relating to Meaux in Theod. Peen., p. 721.) 

t At York, the canon was to spend 1000 marks on coming into residence. And 
so elsewhere. ‘This gave rise to Archbishop Warham’s strong statute on this point. 
It is given in Reynolds on Church Government. I strongly recommend its being 
read. It is noticed in Henry VIII.’s statute about the residentiaries of York. 
( Dugdale, Mon. iii. p. 167.) 

§ At Exeter, 407. 

i See Dugdale, St. Paul's, p. 247; or Mon., iii. pp. 339, 340. I refer to the 
editions which are in the University Library at Cambridge. 

€ Profiteri is used in Dugdale’s St. Paul's, (p. 248,) and “ protestationem facere” 
soon after. ’ 
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sometimes enforced, by statutes and ordinances, as at St. Paul’s, 
Exeter, &c. &c. ALL used to swear on admission that they 
would reside. This will be found in the oaths of many cathedrals, 
and especially at Chichester. The form of oath and of admission 
there has been altered so often, (the erasures, alterations, &c. &c. 
in the present form, and in the page of the statute book now 
used on such occasions, being most curious,) that it is difficult to 
know which page to refer to. It is sufticient to say that that 
clause in the oath is found, it is believed, in one of the forms of 
the statute book now exhibited, in other records of the church, and 
in the Burred/ transcript of the statutes from the University 
Library, Oxford copy, (p. 144 of that copy.) It was, however, ob- 
viously found that such oath was not enough—that canons were 
nonresident in spite of it. A fresh,oath was, therefore, required, 
and this was the Protestatio. 

It was thus a sort of notice to the residents of an absent canon’s 
intention of coming into residence. And the first step probably 
taken in order to use this custom to the advantage of residents 
was the compelling a canon to give this notice of his intention a 
certain time before coming into residence. At St. Paul’s the 
times for giving this notice were fixed ;* we find it noticed in 
a record at Chichester, (where, it is believed, the times were also 
fixed,) that, on one occasion, a canon was admitted into residence 
sooner after his protestation than was necessary; and, at Lich- 
field, a notice of forty days was required. 

The next step was not absolutely to refuse to admit to residence, 
but to defer the coming into residence on the plea of povert 
of the cathedral, a device which we find adopted at Lichfield 
between a.p. 1296 and 1321, where, there is reason to suppose,§ 
that residentiaries, as a distinct body in any way, were unknown 
till after a.p. 1250, (the very fact of a statute being made to 
enable the body merely to defer a canon’s coming into residence 
of itself shewing that it was previously quite open to all,) whereas 
after the latest of these dates, (1321,) such a distinction was 
established, that a residentiary canon was forbidden by a statute 
to reveal chapter secrets to a nonresidentiary. At St. Paul’s, the 
residentiaries examined the new comer as to his health and 
Jortune, and could reject him if either was deficient, but not 
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* The vigils of Christmas, Easter, St. John the Baptist, and St. Michael. 

+ Bishop Langton’s Statutes, Dugd. Mon., iii. p. 250. In these statutes, it is 
ordered that if, after this statute, any one should come into residence without certain 
notices, he was to be held as a nonresident. Whence it is clear that, before this 
statute, he might have come into residence without notice. 

¢ Bishop Langton sat during this time. 


§ They are not noticed in the statutes of H. de Nonantis, a.n. 1186, nor in those 
of H. de Patishull, consecr. a.v. 1240. In the last especially it is said that the dean, 
or, in his absence, the excellentior canonicus, is to do so and so, They are found first 
in the statutes of R, de Meyland, who sat from a.p. 1257 to 1295. 
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otherwise. At Exeter they could inquire only if he was worth 
401., and could not go farther. At Lincoln it is said that they 
had gained the right of re jecting arbitrarily. 

Subsequently the plan of limiting the number of residentiaries 
by statute was tried. But gre: at caution seems to have been 
used in taking this important step, by which it was intended 
at once to change the character of the cathedral body, and 
separate that which was strictly and indefeasibly one body of 
persons, possessing equal rights im every cathedral in Christendom 
by its constitution, however some of those who composed it might 
have neglected their duties and been careless about their rights, 
into two bodies possessed of very difierent privileges. At St. 
Paul's, where there had been a long series of miserable disputes, 
(all parties in A.p. 1399 having submitted to the royal authority, 
but the ordinances so made not being sufficient to prevent 
quarrels,) this was done in a set of statutes which, it was agreed, 
should be drawn up by Dean Colet, were passed 1 in chapter, and 
afterwards confirmed by Wolsey, by virtue of his authority as 
legate.* At Exeter, it was done in 1560, on account of the 
smallness of the revenues, with unanimous consent of all the 
canons, and with the royal authority. At York, there was a 
statute made by King Henry Viti. as to the number of residen- 
tiaries, though it did not positively define the number, and it was 
finally settled by a writ of Privy Seal so late as 1697.+ At 
Sarum, the number was finally fixed by a charter of Charles [1.1 
At Lincoln, where previously protestations were accepted of 
necessity,\ the same change was eflected by a general chapter, 
confirmed by the bishop. |} "In short, the importance of this step 
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* Dugdale, Mon. iii. p. 348. + Churton’s Nowell, p. 316 or 317. 

¢ It is curious to compare the practice of foreign cathedrals with ours in these points. 

lt was not unusual for the pope (and perhaps for other authorities) to appoint supernu- 

merary canons without prebends ; and this was found so great an evil, that, in the fourth 

pn. 1337. Council of Ravenna, it was forbidden, and power was given to reduce the number 
ee Act® where they were too great for the revenue of the cathedral. ‘This was to be done by 


onc, vol, . . : . ° : 
lp aes the canons with consent of the ordinary, or by the ordinary alone where it was his 


canonries, (not residentiaryships,) and I suppose that he has such laws as these in 
his mind, 

So in a.p. 1251 the Archbishop of Nicosia, declaring that, in consequence of the 
supernumerary canons waiting for prebends, the churches were ruined, decrees that, 
in future, no one shall have a voice in chapter and stall in choir (i.e. be a canon) 
without a prebend. And this was repealed by another archbishop in 1340—one 
bishop of the province declining to accept the rule in his cathedral. A papal legate 
then fixed the number at twelve, (observing that, at one time, there had been 
sixteen with a less revenue,) and these were to have nothing unless they kept 
residence, unless absent for study, with leave of archbishop and chapter; or in 
captivity, or on chapter business with the archbishop. ‘The archbishop, too, might 
have one or two of his canons with him, 

It is remarkable that one set of these decrees is said to be made with consent of dean 
and three canons, specially cited, there being no more resident, or in the place, 
so that they could be cited. 


§ Churton'’s Nowell, ubi supra. | Ibid. 



























































business. Avyliffe, in his ‘‘ Parergon,”’ says that it is lawful to reduce the number of 
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was so fully perceived, that the greatest care was taken to 
have the fuélest authority. In g general, as we have seen already 
in several, (and as Hereford is entirely governed by Laud’s 
statutes, confirmed by the king, the same is true of it,) the 
necessity of royal authority was felt to confirm sO serious a 
change, whereas at Chichester, no such authority was obtained, 
but the whole was done without the knowledge or intervention 
of the canons at large, in the presence of five of them at the 
utmost, and all of them parties interested. 

It is hence abundantly clear that residence and residentiaryship, 
residents * and residentiaries, ave not synonymous terms, and can- 
not be confounded except from entire ignorance of the history of 
all cathedrals ; and that residentiaryship, as implying any actual 
distinction of rights, or of office, or station, anything more, 
in short, than actual residence, is a thing unknown to the 
constitution of all cathedrals, and is consequently an mnovation, 
usurpation, and abuse, though now confirmed by length of time, 
and, in some cases, and to a certain degree, by its superiority 
over the old system. It is probable that the plea of poverty, on 
which it rested, was often a very just one; and, since the plun- 
dering of the church at the Reformation, some such step was 
positively necessary. 

It must be added that the residentiaries with the dean have 
full authority to exercise the powers of the chapter at large on all 
ordinary occasions ; that on such occasions their acts are, and 
are to be, held as the acts of dean and chapter. Certain 
business was, at all time, required from the chapter. Non- 
residents could not transact it, and residents properly did it. 
Nor is this all. It is certainly true also, that, from cireum- 
stances arising in all churches, the residentiaries, as residents, 
necessarily and, in some degree, properly acquired some powers 
which the canons at large could not properly exercise. Being 
on the spot constantly, they perhaps could best manage the 
property with advantage to the church, and accordingly we 
find the residentiaries “of Chichester, in their reply to certain 
complaints against the limiting statutes of 1573 and 1574, saying 
that they claim the power of managing the property.+ 

That they who had usurped the Office of their brethren would 
usurp their rights and property was to be expected. It was right 


* Mansionarius and foraneus are common words in the French cathedrals for 
* resident and nonresident.” 


t Residents, too, from constant exercise of the ordinary powers, were commonly 
called the chapter; and this has led to all sort of lax usage of language, on which 
some rely to shew that the residentiaries are alone the chapter. To shew how little 
reliance can be safely placed on words, I cite various forms of speaking of the 
church of Chichester—‘‘ Capitulum cum ministris ejusdam,” describes the whole 
body. ‘“ Decanum, canonicos, et omnes alios ejusdem ecclesia ministros.” 
“ Decanum et capitulum predictum et reliquos capitulares.” 
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indeed, no doubt, that they who had neglected the duty of residence 
should not share in the actual government of the church while 
absent, as they were incompetent. to execute their office aright; and 
we accordingly find that, at St. Paul’s at least, there was an under- 
standing between those who did and those who did not reside. 
Dugdale says that when so many went out of residence, the rest 
bound themselves by a fresh oath to residence, and gave the 
others leave of absence and their money on condition that they 
allowed them (the residents) to do all which was necessary for the 
honour of the church, and the management of the worship. This 
was quite proper; but we soon find indications in Statutes of 
attempts to exclude the nonresidentiary canons from chapter, and 
to dispose of the cathedral property without their concurrence. 
It will be sufficient to refer to the very full statute of Henry VIII. 
about York, which was intended to regulate everything about 
residentiaryship i in that church. This statute expressly says that 
any nonresidentiary canon present at York is to be cited to every 
act of chapter concerning the church or chapter, in order to pre- 
vent residentiaries from alienating the rights, property, Xe., or 
changing them, to which is added, “¢ ConsTaT eosdem canonicos, 
etiam nonresidentiarios, fratres et membra ejusdem ecclesiz esse, 
ac capitulum ejusdem ecclesiz cum ceteris canonicis facere.” It 
hence appears that the residentiaries were in the habit of holding 
chapters for important purposes without the other canons, but that 
this was an abuse. In statute 20 of the Statuta Eccl. Morin., i in 
Theod. Peen., p. 415, we find these secret chapters torbidden, and 
the necessity of all being cited, and time given for all to come, 
strongly mar rked out. 

The history of residentiaryship is, therefore, clear. The whole 
canons composed the chapter, and had the right of deciding 
on business affecting them. The canons left in residence na- 
turally and properly held chapters for the transaction of ordi- 
nary business, and then naturally, but improperly, tried to estab- 
lish their exclusive right to hold chapters on ail points, and to 
exclude their brother canons from all share in the power as well 
as common property of the cathedrals. 

It is presumed that no one can dream of denying this; but if 
any one should be found, he had_ better refer to any "of the 
canonists, to the provincials, or to any law definition of the words 
chapter and canon, or description of them. It was essential to a 
canon that he should have a place in chapter, but not essential 
that he should have a prebend. (See Aylitie’s “ Parergon,” p. 145, 
or any such book.) The only bar to his having a voice was his 
not being i in major orders, (Id. ibid. Pommeraye’s Rouen, p. 189,) 
at least in subdeacon’s, by a Canon of the Council of Avignon, 
a.p. 1337, (Acta Cone., vol. vii. p. 1631 ;) and so the Council of 
Trent, (sec. xxu. c, 4.) So im Day’s Register at Chichester, 
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(B. fol. 13, in the Bishop’s Registry,) we have, “ Nos in ordine 
sacerdotali constituti jus et voces in hujusmodi electionis negotio 
habentes.” In the second Council of Ravenna, a.p. 1304, it was 
decreed that no one could be called to chapter or have a voice 
unless he was in major orders. (Binn. Conc. ui. pp. 2, 795, 
ed. 1618.) The same order is made in statute 27 of the Statuta 
tccl. Morin., in Theod. Poen., p. 416. H. J. R. 


( To be continued. ) 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
PART I. 


Peruaprs, Sir, since you have admitted several letters on the 
subject of Sunday-school teaching into the pages of your —. 
zine, a memorial of a sincere friend to Sunday-schools, a teacher 
in one for a long period of his short life, and, as a most ju- 
dicious so a very successful, teacher, will not be unacceptable 
to you. 
The son of a tradesman, and himself engaged in trade, Lewis 
i , had not possessed the wide advantages of a refined edu- 
cation ; but quick perception, sterling al sense, and strong 
affections were gifts with which Nature had supplied him, to 
which she had added pleasing manners and most elastic spirits. 
At a very early period of his life he had attained to the yet higher 
gift and blessing of a deep and serious impression of the ere 
and the requirements of the Gospel. Lewis was a true churc 
man, not only baptized at her font, confirmed at her altar, and 
living in her communion, but with earnest prayer desiring in his 
“ vocation and ministry,” as a layman, to fulfil the charge com- 
mitted to him—to prove how useful even a layman constantly en- 
gaged in business can be to the true interests of that church which 
God, in his great mercy to our land, once established. How can 
we look upon that church now and not mourn? “ Thou hast 
broken down her hedge; all they that go by pluck off her 
der Turn again, O Lord of Hosts, look down from heaven, 
ehold, and visit this vine!” Sometimes | feel comfort in think- 
ing of those who have not lived to see these days of trouble ; of 
some, whom I have known, whose warm and passionate feelings 
would have chafed vainly against the outrages that have been 
permitted. I rejoice that they are safe and at rest. Yes, of 
more than one I can rejoice that they are taken from the evil to 
come. 





We mourn because the church we love 
Faints on her native shore ; 

Ye, in your Father’s church above, 
Know guile and strife no more. 


Vou. VIL—-April, 1835. 3 C 
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It was in the long low room belonging to a manufactory, but 
vented for the Sunday school-room of a populous city parish, 
that I first saw Lewis. His pleasant looks and cheerful manners 
were such as could not fail to attract attention. He was always 
the centre of the little circle in which he moved. As he stood at 
the door which opened between the girls’ and boys’ school, in 
order that all Hight join together in the morning prayers, the 
eyes of all turned to him as to the most beloved teacher, and 
every ear listened as usual for his voice to lead the singing ; but 
the weak attempt that he made was almost startling. One of 
the teachers whispered to me, “ He is very weak ; he has broken 
a blood vessel.” The door was closed, and the teachers turned 
to their respective classes. From that day | knew Lewis well, 
and saw him often. His joyous temper, his simple and earnest 
piety, his natural kindness of tone and manner were all endear- 
ing; but the bright consumptive glance of his eye, and the ready 
flush of his cheek, constantly recalled to my mind the whisper in 
the school-room, and made me look with interest and compassion 
on her who was resting under this fading gourd’s trembling 
shadow. 

A year-and-a-half passed, still [ saw him, sometimes looking 
as if the wind that passes over the flower and it is gone, might 
carry him away too; and sometimes appearing as if a new Stock 
of health and strength were yet laid up for him, I met him 
regularly at his accustomed place at the time of the evening ser- 
vice ; and I heard, on the days between, of his exertions at the 
school, of his visits to the poor, of his diligence in business, and 
his fervency in spirit serving the Lord. His mother had died, 
I believe, only a few days after his birth. He had seen the 
ravages of consumption in a much beloved sister ; and has told 
me that, at that time, being strongly impressed with the utter 
worthlessness of earthly hope, and the blessedness of the pro- 
mises held out by the Gospel, he stood many times by her 
as she lay in her coffin, holding her cold hand, and wishing, 
as he gazed on her quiet face, that he also were at rest. But 
our’s is an active, not a passive, religion—a religion of exertion, 
not of sentiment merely ; and Lewis soon arose from these im- 
pressions, and returned to the arduous duties of life. His was, 
in many respects, a life of trial. A motherless child’s youth will 
want its best consolation ; and my friend’s home was, recent 
one where the blessing of religion, and the peace of God which 
| passeth all understanding, did not shine. 

His attendance at the sacrament, I know he was long, per- 
: haps to the last time of receiving it, obliged to keep a secret. 
But this is a part of his history which, since it implies a censure 
of others, I should not have mentioned, had it not been necessary 
for the display of one striking and lovely feature of his charac- 
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ter—he never complained. The fifth commandment, concerning 
which, week after week, he prayed that his heart might be in- 
clined to keep it, was holy and binding in his eyes ; and we will 
trust that his prayers, made in many a waking hour at night, and 
through many a trying day, shall yet be, in mercy, answered. 
His complaint gained ground; but his exertions at the school 
were still continued. is attendance there was, for eight years, 
his chief, perhaps almost his only pleasure. 1 have now before 
me a letter addressed to a fellow-teacher on the subject nearest 
his heart—the continuance of the evening school during his 
absence from home. It breathes an earnestness, which, | sup- 
pose, was really necessary to account for the good effect pro- 
duced, through God’s blessing, on his unwearied labours. 

I recollect seeing him once standing at the side of his affec- 
tionate minister, with his large orderly class around them. How 
very respectful the boys were, and what affection evidently sub- 
sisted between the master and the scholars! How clearly they 
appeared to understand the passage of scripture on which he 
was questioning them, marking, by their unpremeditated answers, 
the months of regular and well-directed attention which had been 
bestowed upon them. As his pupils grew older, in many there 
appeared the green blade springing up. In the letter of which I 


just spoke, there are many named who so long ago gave him good 


hope, and who have not discredited their profession. He sowed 
in faith, and though early called to his heavenly inheritance, in 
several instances an unusually early promise of harvest was 
granted to him here. Why should I say to Aim? There was a little 
band of friends. Some are gone to their reward ; some are la- 
bouring in distant vineyards; a very few, perhaps only one or 
two of his companions, remain, bearing the burden and heat of 
the day where he bore it. Labour on cheerfully and faithfully, 
dear friends, a little longer,—“ there remaineth a rest for the 
people of God.” 

There is something affecting in the changes which we perceive 
to have taken place when we visit, at distant intervals, the 
church which we once constantly attended. The children are 
growing up to young men, and the young men are becoming 
grey ; and we, forgetting that we are not standing still ourselves, 
wonder to see others changing. Strangers have taken possession 
of many a pew where our friends used to make room for us, and 
they are gone. And though, as we look round, one bright face 
and another gleams as it were upon our memory’s view, and re- 
minds us that more than one “ is not,” yet, generally speaking, 
the crowd that are about us make us forget that which has 
been. How truly of many a fair bay tree is it said, “ The 
place thereof shall know it no more.” 
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But interesting as the communication was which from week to 


week passed between us, it pleased God that our friend should be i 
brought yet much nearer to us. We were permitted, for a few ; 
weeks, to minister to him, and to cheer and comfort him in his 3 
journey to the valley and the shadow of death. A recurrence of ( 


is alarming symptoms took place, and his medical attendant, I 
suppose, with little idea of the possibility of saving him, recom- 
mended country air. There was a kind-hearted widow living at 
this time very near the church. The view across the church- 
yard, into the fields beyond, is pleasant, and the air fresh. There 
was a small, neat parlour and bed-room to let, and a sunny little 
garden in front. Altogether, we thought it just the change the 
poor invalid needed ; and then it was so near that, in a minute, 
we could be with him, and render the many nameless offices of 
kindness that an invalid requires. He came; the primroses, in 
all their simple beauty, and the blossoming trees, in all their 
glory, were shining to bid him welcome. Which flower should 
fade first ? | 

He was much worse than we expected to see him, having, ; 
within a few days, suffered froma violent attack of his com- : 
plaint. But he was very thankful, and very cheerful; and no d 
occupation now took up our time so agreeably as waiting on him. ‘ 
There is a spell about consumption ; and they who watch it most 
closely, and with the most anxious eyes, are oftenest deceived by 
it. She, who had most need to tremble for the sudden flush and 
the disturbing cough, I believe, feared them less than we, com- 
parative strangers, did. [ know she often looked cheerfully— 
nay, carelessly, at him, when we could scarcely keep our eyes 
from filling with tears, and often said she saw that he was better, 
when to us he appeared standing on the very brink of the grave. 
With regard to himself, I believe that to the last he considered 
his disease as uncertain. He was no great talker on religious 
matters. In his silent heart [ believe he felt “ to depart and be 
with Christ far better ;” but “ to continue,” he might have said 
feelingly, for his strong affections had bound themselves with an 
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earthly tie, “is needful for you.” He felt, I should think, as ! 
Bishop Burnet says Sir Matthew Hale did, fearing to make any 
great ome of religion, lest in some unguarded moment he 
should disgrace it. Certainly he differed widely from some—good | 
people, too, I would fain believe them—with whom I have occa- - && 


sionally met, who scruple not to ask every careless stranger into 
the most sacred depths of their hearts’ retirement, (if, mdeed, 
hearts like theirs could have any retirement at all,) and who can 
tell all they have ever felt, and more, to every one who will listen. 
Bat, if digence in health, if unmurmuring patience in sickness, 
if gratitude to all who shewed him kindness, if simple faith in 
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God’s promises through a Saviour are the right fruits of the good 
seed, then our poor friend shewed them abundantly. 

I find, amongst my papers, a record of one pleasant conver- 
sation I had with him, and, as it was written down within an 
hour after it occurred, I think it bears such marks of truth as 
will make it interesting, and I shall, therefore, introduce it word 
for word. 

[ was sitting alone with him on the evening of April 18th, and 
he had been mentioning some instances of his excessive weak- 
ness. I asked, “ Does this extreme weakness at all distress you ?” 
“ Not in the least, not in the least,” he repeated with strong 
emphasis, “‘ I cannot express to you how little | care about it. 
[ am kept wonderfully ; 1 am a wonder to myself. It is a great 
mercy, for I am so weak, that I dare not plan for the future—I 
dare not anticipate. If I were very anxious, do you know (I 
should soon be carried out to my grave?” In reply to some 
observations which I made, intimating perhaps that I thought he 
never could recover, he said, “ As to that, | feel much more for 
others than for myself. If I had made no earthly engagement, 
there is nothing I should desire more. There was a time when I 
wished for nothing so much as to die young, and I[ wish it now ; 
yet, you may think it strange, but do you know sometimes [ feel 
afraid of death?” I said, “that our nature must shrink from 
death, but that we had a refuge from its terrors, because the 
salvation wrought out for us is full, perfect, sufficient.” “ Yes,” re- 
_— he, “ itis sufficient. I never was given toabstruse doctrines. 
My creed was always a — simple one. The blood of Jesus Christ 
is alone to save me ; but if my faith in him does not shew itself in 
my life, it is a dead faith, and profiteth me nothing.” “ Ob,” 
said I, interrupting him, “ that is my creed!” “ But,” continued 
he, “ when I recollect how little my actions have shewn my faith, 
then I doubt whether I am right, and sometimes | feel, afraid. 
I'll tell you what gives me most comfort—the promises made to 
prayer. ‘ Seek, and ye shall find; ask, and it shall be given.’ 
Now I am sure I have asked!” I was willing to make the most 
of this opportunity of hearing something of the progress of religion 
in him from his own lips, and I a “If I am not taking a 
liberty, and if I shall not trouble or distress you, may I ask 
whether it is long since you have thought seriously of these 
things.” He answered in the kindest manner, and with a yery 
pleasant smile assured me that he was interested in our conver- 
sation. ‘“ Since I began to think something about, them,” he 
added, in reply to my question, “ perhaps about eight years, When 
I shall be really a Christian I cannot tell. Mine was for a long 
timea religion of feeling. I thought and felt more than L acted. 
went tothe Sunday-school to sa whether from love to Mr, L—— 
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(the clergyman whose sound instructions had led him to serious 
thought) or to my God, I cannot tell you. But I knew he wanted 
teachers, and I thought if I love him so much I ought to teach 
them what he is eT me. I gave up one evil practice after an- 
other. Some of my sins I left at the school ; for you know I could 
not teach one thing and practice another. I never had the deep 
repentance some people have. I have gone on by degrees ; but 
when I look back and see how little I have done to shew my 
faith, then I sometimes feel afraid.” ‘“ But,” I said, ‘* we cannot 
feel any real love to God, nor our own weakness, without his 
Spirit. And if his _ has begun the good work”—“ He will 
carry it on,” said he, — stress on every word. Then, as if 
pereging another train of thought, “ With regard to that school, 

have loved it better than [ ought. I have loved it as my doing. 
It was my idol. He has taken it away from me. By day and 
by night they have had my thoughts. I was always scheming 
for them, and I verily believe I have prayed more for my boys 
than I did for myself. Of all that I look back to in my life with 
pleasure, that evening-school is the pleasantest ; and now, in the 
state that I am in, I’d go there gladly. I’ve said it before, and I 
truly tell you so now, I should like to be taken there as | am 
now, and I should like nothing so much as to die in the chair 
that I used to sit in talking tomy boys.” His cheek was flushed, 
and his eyes shone with such unearthly brightness as he spoke, 
and his energy was so unsuited to his wan and wasted condition, 
that I was really alarmed for the consequences, and I rose to 
wish him good night, but he made me stay a little longer; he 
was on his favourite topic, and he would go on. “I think | have 
been sincere as a teacher. [have examined myself, and [ think 
my motives have been sincere. After | go to bed of a night, | 
examine myself to see whether I could take my spirit as a teacher 
for a model; and I do think that, as to my intentions, as to my 
spirit, | have been faithful ; but as to my doings—” He paused, 
and I interposed. “ We have left undone the things that we 
ought to have done, and we have done the things that we ought 
not to have done.” He earnestly assented. “ 1 am not fond of 
talking much,” he added, “ I don’t know what has come to 
me this evening, for I seldom tell my feelings to any one. You 
know we can tell the best things, and we are afraid to tell the 
bad. It is not once in fifty times [ can talk as I have done 
now.” 

The weeks of his stay with us passed. There was, I hope and 
believe, nothing left undone that we could do to solace and com- 
fort him. When he could not walk as far as the lanes, there was 
our dry and sheltered gravel walk under the warm southern wall, 
and always one kind arm or another for him to rest on. The 
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little luxuries that are necessaries to an invalid were gladly pro- 
vided for him. Company he could have whenever he wished it, 
and quiet when he was weary of company. But, as far as 
the restoration of his health was concerned, it was of no avail; 
and we saw that it was not. Day after day he altered. At first he 
borrowed books of us ; but his eyes soon failed too much to allow 
of his reading, or the volume whose large type favoured the weak 
sight was too heavy for the feeble hand. His form became day 
by day more bent, and his steps slower. He was, as Scotland’s 
bard has so touchingly expressed it, 


« Wearing awa 
Like a snow wreath in thaw.”’ 


And we knew not how to press his remaining at a distance from 
his own home. 

He left us. The following lines were written that day. They 
have nothing but their feeling to plead for their insertion ; but 
[ do not think they can want that :— 


We've marked the graceful form decline 
Hour after hour, and day by day ; 
Seen dread disease life’s bands untwine 

By an unmarked, yet sure decay. 


Hope says, Thine, health and life may be, 
And years of joy for days of pain! 
Christian ! it matters not to thee— 
To live is Christ, to die is gain. 


Life has a thousand hopes to give, 
A thousand blessings to bestow ; 
And thou, I know, wouldst joy to live, 
Or, if thy Father bids, to go. 


Farewell! farewell! all homeward bound, 
With sails full set, gales fair and free ; 
Depths are beneath, and breakers round ; 
Lord, hold the helm, and safe are we. 


Little it matters thus to part; 
The same our way, the same our shore ; 
One Lord, one life, one hope, one heart, 
One meeting—and friends part no more. 


( To be continued, ) 











THE DARK AGES.—No. II. 


“ Vultis eorum aliqua, qux inter legendum aut animadverterim ipse, aut anim- 
adversa ab aliis observaverim proferam in medium?  Faciam sane quam 
libenter.”—Sraava. 


I HAVE said, that the state of things during the dark ages has 
been misrepresented by some popular writers ; and also that, in 
making that charge, I did not mean to reflect on those who had 
professedly written on the subject. Indeed, as far as I know, the 
opinions of men in general on the subject are less frequently 
formed from these writers than from those who, having obtained 
popwarity on some other grounds, treat incidentally of the sub- 
ect, or here and there give a passing sneer to the dark ages. 
ew books have been more popular, or more generally read by 
thousands who never thought of asking for authorities, than 
Robertson’s “ History of Chalten the Fifth ;” and, perhaps, I 
cannot do better than take some proofs and illustrations of what 
I have said from that work. Some remarks on his statements 
may not only tend to obviate those prejudices which have been 
raised by him, and by other writers, but may also furnish a sort 
of introduction ihish may be required by those who have not 
given any attention to the subject. 
In his “ View of the Progress of Society,” prefixed to his His- 
tory, Robertson says :— 


*« Literature, science, taste, were words scarce in use during the ages we 
are contemplating ; or if they occur at any time, eminence in them is ascribed 
to persons and productions so contemptible, that it appears their true import 
was little understood. Persons of the highest rank, and in the most eminent 
stations, could not read or write. Many of the clergy did not understand the 
Breviary which they were obliged daily to recite ; some of them could scarce 
read it.”"—(Vol. i. p. 18.) 


On this statement Robertson adds a note, containing ‘“ proofs 
and illustrations ;” but, before I come to it, let me observe by the 
way, that he is professedly speaking of the period “ from the 
seventh to the eleventh century ;” and, that unless we understand 
him to mean “ from the seventh” to quite the end of the “ eleventh 
century,” it is not wonderful that the clergy did not understand 
the “ Breviary,” or true that they were obliged to recite it ; for it 
did not exist. The fact is, indeed, unimportant ; because the 

uestion is, not whether there was, at that period, a book called 
the ‘‘ Breviary,” but whether, supposing there were such a book, 
the clergy could have read it, or anything else. I notice the 
matter, however, as one of the proofs which Rchetioan gives that 
he was not very familiar with a subject on which he ventured to 
speak in very broad and general terms, but evidently without 
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scrupulous exactness. The note, however, begins in the follow- 
ing manner :— 


“ Innumerable proofs of this might be produced. Many charters, granted 
by persons of the highest rank, are preserved, from which it appears that they 
could not subscribe their name. It was usual for persons who could not 
write, to make the sign of the cross in confirmation of a charter. Several of 
these remain, where kings and persons of great eminence affix ‘ signum crucis 
manu propria pro ignoratione literarum.’”—(Du Cange, voc. Crux, vol. iii. 
p. 1191. Note x. p. 232.) ‘“‘ From this is derived the phrase of signing, in- 


stead of subscribing a paper. In the ninth century, Herbaud Comes Palatii, 
though supreme judge of the empire by virtue of his office, could not subscribe 
his name.”—(Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique par deux Benedictins, ‘4to, 
tom. ii. p. 422.) 

It is extremely difficult to meet broad general assertions which 
it is, in the nature of things, impossible to disprove; but we may 
reasonably call for evidence of their truth, and, if it is not pto- 
duced, we may be allowed to donbt and to dispute them. If 
‘* many charters” are preserved in which “ kings and persons of 
creat eminence” avow their ignorance, surely many might be, 
and, I think, would have been, produced. The ignorance of the 
dark ages has long been a matter of triumphant retrospect; and 
such regal curiosities of literature, or illiterature, would have been 
highly interesting to an enlightened public. Perhaps, indeed, 
“many” instances have been adduced; but I do not remember 
to have seen, or specifically heard of, more than four. One of 
them is, I believe, less commonly known; but the other three 
have been repeatedly paraded in declamations on this subjeef. 

First—Wirnrep, king of Kent, who reigned from a,p. 671 
to A.p. 725, and one of whose charters is subscribed “ Ego 
Withredus Rex Cantiz omnia supra scripta confirmavi, atque a 
me dictata propria manu signum Sancte Crucis pro ignoraritia 
litterarum expressi.” 

Secondly—Tassito, Duke of Bavaria, in the eighth century, 
subscribed a charter containing a grant to Atto, abbot of Saltz- 
burg, “ quod manu propria, ut potui, characteres chirographi 
inchoando depinxi coram judicibus atque optimatibus meis. 
Signum manus mew proprie Tassilonis,” &c. 

Thirdly—Herisaup, Comte du Palais under Lewis IT., sub- 
scribed a charter in A.p. 873, “ Signum Heribaldi Comitis Sacri 
Palatii, qui ibi fui et propter ignorantiam litterarum, signum 
sancte crucis feci.”* 

Fourthly—The authors of the “ Nouveau Traité de Diploma- 
tique,” after arguing against those who considered such ignorance 
as incredible, say, “ L’usage d’avouer pareille ignorance est 





* These three instances were given by Mabillon, (De Re Diplom. p. 163, 544, ) 
and were thence transferred to ‘vol. ii. (not iii.) of the Benedictine edition of Du 
Cange. I write here with reference to the statement of Robertson ; for the reader 
will observe, that two out of the three cases are earlier than the period which I have 
specified—that is, a.n. 800—1200. 
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attesté par tant de traits historiques, que toutes les chicanes de 
esprit humain ne pourront en obscurcir l’éclat. Il suffira d’en 
rappeler quelques uns dans les notes.” In a note on this passage 
they exhibit the poor ‘ Roi de Cantorberi,” and the “ Comte du 
Palais,” already mentioned, and add the case of Gui Gu ERRA, 
Count of Tuscany, who was reduced to the same necessity, “ quia 
ve nesciebat.” “ I] seroit superflu,” say they, “ d’accumuler 

lus grand nombre de faits, pour verifier un usage, dont la 
attain est démontrée.”* 

To me it appears that three or four instances, occurring be- 
tween the eighth and twelfth centuries, are so far from demon- 
strating the certainty of a custom, that they do not prove that 
an thing which can properly be called a custom existed; unless, 
indeed, these writers meant (as perhaps their language elsewhere 
might almost incline us to believ e) that these instances prove the 
usage of kings and great men, when they could not write, to state 
that fact on the face of the instrument. There is, however, no 
need to pursue this point; for, of course, [ do not mean to deny 
that there was, in those days, a much greater ignorance of writing 
than in ours, and that men of rank were much more frequently 
unable to write then than they are now. But when Robertson 
talks of “ innumerable proofs,” and tells us that “ many” charters 
are preserved, from which “ it appears” that such persons could 
not sign their names, I feel it right to question his statement. 
Had he seen the original charters! I very much doubt it. If 
he had seen them, would it have enabled him to decide the point ? 
fam sure that it would not; and [I feel this certainty, not only 
because I do not give him credit for so much research in re diplo- 
matica as that he should bring forward “innumerable proofs” 
when Mabillon, and Toustain, and Tassin gave only four between 
them, but from the very nature of the case. The fact that a 
man’s name was subscribed to a document by another, was, in 


‘those days, no proof that he could not have done it himself; and 


though, in ‘the present day, we should hardly give any one credit 
for being able to write if we found that he had only made his 
mark, yet we must not entirely judge of other ages by our own. 
Mabillon has given and discussed four reasons why charters 
were frequently signed by proxy :—1. The inability of the parties 
to write; which was, of course, a very common reason, and may 
well be supposed, upon the great scale, to have been the most 
frequent. Under this head he gives the well known stor of 
Theodoric, and the three cases first mentioned above. 2. hy- 
sical inability, arising from blindness, disease, or old age ; as in 
the case of Eugenius, at the council of Constantinople, in the 
year 536, who subscribed by the hand of Paul, a deacon of his 
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monastery, as un Suveevos Sid 4d yiipas”*; of St. Onier, whose 
will was subscribed— Heee abocellis feci, et alius manum meam 
tenens scripsit et subscripsit ;” and of some others whom he men- 
tions. 3. An affectation of dignity, through which many hi 
official persons chose that their names should be written be the 
notary. 4. What is most to our purpose, a custom growing ‘out 
of this, and extending so far as that by the eleventh century it 
had become almost universal. In imitation of their superiors, al- 
most all persons—all at least who could pretend to any kind of 
distinction or title—preferred having their names written by the 
notary, (who could say of them what it might have seemed osten- 
tatious to say of themselves,) and then adding, or sometimes 
omitting to add, their mark—that is, the sign of the cross made 
with their own hands. It will be obvious, therefore, that it does 
not “appear” in all cases, even from the original document, 
whether the parties cou/d write their names. Indeed, if it did 
not suppose an almost incredible degree of ignorance, one would 
be tempted to think that Heribaud’s affixing the sign of the 
cross, “ pro ignoratione litterarum,” had led Robertson to infer, 
that all persons who made the signs of the cross on such occa- 
sions did it for the same reasons; for he says, it was usual “ for 
persons who could not write to make the sign of the cross in con- 
firmation of a charter.” No doubt; but it was also usual for 
those who could write. The sign of the cross was, in fact, the 
confirmation and the signature;”+ and the subscriber, in thus 
making the sign of his holy religion, was considered as taking an 


* Cone, v. 136. 

t Take, by way of specimen, the subscription to the will of Hagano, Canon of St. 
Martin’s at Tours, in a.p. 819:— Hagano diaconus cessionem a me factam sub 
signum Sanctze Crucis confirmavi.”—( Martene Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, vol. i, 
p- 23.) (And here let me say, by the way, that as I hope to make frequent refer 
ence to this work, as well as to the “ Veterum Scriptorum et Monumentorum sae 
plissima Collectio,” edited by Martene and Durand, I shall be glad to be allowed, 
for brevity’s sake, to refer to the former as “ Mart.,” and the latter as * M. and D,”) 
A charter, too, of Robert, Abbot of St. Martin's in the same city, and of the year 
897, is subscribed “ Robertus Comes et inclyte congregationis 8. Martini Abbas, 
per hoe signum Sanctz Crucis subter firmare studuit.” (Mart. i. 56.) Or, to take 
a subscription belonging to our own country, which may, at the same time, be a 
specimen of notarial eloquence :—** Anno Incarnationis Dominica nongentesimo 
sexagesimo sexto scripta est hujus privilegii syngrapha, his testibus consentientibus, 
quorum inferius nomina ordinatim charaxantur ;” and then follow the subseriptions— 
** Ego, Encar, divina largiente gratia, Anglorum Basileus, hoe privilegii donam 
nostro largiens Redemptori locoque ejus sanctissimo, primus omnium regum, mona- 
chorum inibi collegium constituens, manu propria signum hagia crucis imprimena 
confirmari—Ego, Dunstan, Dorobernensis ecclesie archiepiscopus, largiflaam be- 
nevoli Regis donationem venerans, crucis signaculo corroboravi—Ego, Eapmexn, 
clytos legitimus preefati filius, erucis signaculum, infantuli florens wtate, propria indidi 
manu— Ego Epwaxp, eodem rege clyto procreatus, prefatam patris munificentiam 
erucis signo consolidavi—Ego /E.rrurytu, legitima prefati regis conjux, mea lega- 
tione monachos eodem loco rege annuente constituens, erucem impressi— Ego Eancira 
predicti regis ava hoc opus egregium crucis thaumate consolidavi;” and Athelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, says, “ crucis signuculo benedixi.” (Conc. tom. ix. 673.) 
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oath. He was, in fact, said manu jurare;* and, for greater so- 
lemnity, the cross was sometimes made with the consecrated 
wine,+ The subscriber's adding his name was no essential part 
of the confirmation, but simply a declaration and notification 
that the person, whose name was there written, was he who had 
thus bound himself by his signature. If he was unable, or if he 
did not choose to do the writing for himself, it was done for him 
by the notary. 

I beg the reader not to suppose that I wish to do more than to 
moderate the extravagance of Robertson’s statement, and to shew 
that he made it without sufficient grounds. Does he not, in fact, 
shew this himself when he proceeds to say, 


“ So late as the fourteenth century, Du Guesclin, Constable of France, the 
greatest man in the state, and one of the greatest men of his age, could neither 
read nor write.”—(St. Palaye Memoires sur l’ancienne Chevalarie, t. i. 


p. 82.) 

Well, then, surely two instances in the eighth century, one in the 
ninth, and one in the twelfth, of men of rank who could not 
write—it does not appear, and really does not follow, that they 
could not read—form too slender a ground for such broad asser- 
tions as Robertson has ventured to make respecting the state of 
letters. : 

Having, however, disposed of the laity, he proceeds :— 


** Nor was this ignorance confined to laymen ; the greater part of the clergy 
was not many degrees superior to them in science. Many dignified eccle- 
siastics could not subscribe the canons of those councils in which they sat as 
members.”"—(Nouv. Traité de Diplom., tom. ii. p. 424.) 


If the reader turns to the authority cited, he will find some 
general statements respecting the ignorance of the laity as to 
writing, (with no specific instances, however, except those already 
named, ) but no mention of ecclesiastics. It is true, that, in the 
succeeding pages, the bishops and other ecclesiastical persons are 
mentioned, and several are named in a note at page 426; but 
Robertson should have observed, what is there so plainly stated, 
“* Tous ces exemples sont antérieurs au VII? Siécle.” I do not 
say that later instances might not be produced; but I do not 
remember to have seen any. He proceeds :— 


“ One of the questions appointed by the canons to be put to persons who 
were candidates for orders was this—* Whether they could read the Gospels 
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* “*Comes Tolosanus hanc eandem denationem ibi deveniens rogatu nostro 
corroboravit, firmavit, manugue propria juravit id est, subscriptione crucis,”— 
(Du Cange in v. Crux.) 

¢ “ Interdum quo solennius ac firmius esset pactum, quod scribebatur, cruces 
ipse exarabantur calaimo in pretioso Christi sanguine imtincto.” (Du Caage, ibid. ) 
See also Odo Aribertus (cited by Baluze in his notes on Agobard, p. 129), who 
says, ** Pace itaque cum sanguine cucharistico separatim per Regem et Comitem 
firmata et obsiguata,”’ Xc. 
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and Epistles, and explain the sense of them, at least literally ?’ (Regine 
Prumiensis ap. Bruck. Hist. Philos., V. iii. p. 631.) 


I am sorry to say that I have not the Abbot of Prum’s book’; 
and I must, therefore, answer as well as | can without: it; ‘atid! 
perhaps some reader who has it, or who is so happy: as: to have 
access to a public library, will be kind enough to give me an 
extract, or some information as to the specific canon to which 
Robertson (or rather Brucker) refers. In the meantime I must 
observe— | 

First—That supposing all which Robertson meant to convey 
to the reader were true, still such a canon would shew that, bad 
as things were, there was some attempt to mend them. Granting 
that up to about the year 900, when Regino wrote, all bishops, 
priests, and deacons had been entirely ignorant and illiterate— 
granting that these very canons were written by those who could 
not write, for the use of those who could not read, still they would 
be a standing proof that the heads of the church did, at that 
time, require from candidates for orders what Robertson would 
lead us to consider as rather an unusual accomplishment in a 
bishop. 

Secondly—Though I have not Regino’s book, I have Brucker's, 
from whence Robertson professes to borrow the quotation ; but, 
on turning to it, I find a very important difference. The reader 
will observe that the question, even as Robertson gives it, is, in 
fact, whether the candidate could read Latin publicly, and ex- 
plain the meaning ; but, beside this, the inquiry was really essen- 
tially different. It was not whether the candidate had /earned to 
read, nor even whether he could read Latin; but whether he 
could read Latin well. The words, as quoted by Brucker, are— 
«Si Evangelium et Epistolam bene legere possit, atque saltim ad 
literam sensus ejus manifestare. Item, si sermonem S. Athanasii 
de fide S. S. Trinitatis memoriter teneat, et sensum ejus intelligat,. 
et verbis communibus enuntiare sciat.” Surely there was no. 
proof of brutal ignorance in inquiring whether a candidate for 
holy orders could read Latin well in public—could repeat, under- 
stand, and explain the Athanasian Creed, and preach the doc- 
trine contained in it, in the vernacular tongue. The question did 
not imply the slightest doubt whether the man could read; but 
only directed an inquiry whether he could do that which many a 
man of the present day, who has chuckled over the ignorance 
of the dark ages, could not do. 

Thirdly—If my object were merely to answer Robertson, ‘I 
should think that I had said enough on this point; but having 
a farther and more important design, let me, without at present 
entering very fully into the subject, give a few extracts from “ the 
canons,” and one or two writers of the dark ages, or at least of 

the period to which Robertson refers. Isidore, Archbishop of 
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Seville, who lived until the year 636, in his work on Eccle- 
siastical Offices, has a chapter of rules for the clergy, in which he 
says, that they should be “ continually occupied in teaching, in 
reading, in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs ;’* which 
seems to imply, at least, that in his time it was no uncommon 
thing for the clergy to be able to read. At the eighth council of 
Toledo, held in a.p. 653, regret was expressed that persons had 
been admitted into holy orders who were altogether incompetent 
to the discharge of clerical duties ; and it was expressly pro- 
vided, that no one should be admitted to any degree of eccle- 
siastical dignity unless he knew the whole Psalter, the hymns of 
the church, and the office for baptism; and that those who had 
been admitted without such necessary knowledge should forth- 
with set to work to acquire it, or be made to do so by their supe- 
riors. “ For,” says the canon, “it is absurd that they who are 
ignorant of the law of God, and not at least andiceiile learned, 
should be promoted to any degree of orders, or ecclesiastical 
office, in which it is their business to teach simple and lay per- 
sons, to whom they ought to be mirrors of life and discipline. 
Let no one, then, who is unlearned, approach to meddle with the 
holy mysteries of God. . . «| none who is blinded by the dark- 
ness of ignorance; but let him only come who is adorned with 
innocence of life and splendour of learning. Otherwise the ven- 
geance of God, and of his church, will hereafter fall on both the 
ordainers and the ordained.”t Whether the council of Nantes, to 
which the following canon belongs, was held in the year 658, or 
more than two centuries after, has been disputed ; but, either way, 
it falls within Robertson’s period, and is in itself worth notice :— 
“* When a bishop purposes to hold an ordination, all those who 
are candidates for holy orders are to be cited to the city on the 
Wednesday preceding, together with the archpresbyters, who are 
to present them. And then the bishop is to appoint priests and 
other prudent men, skilled in the divine law, and conversant with 
the ecclesiastical sanctions, who shall diligently inquire as to the 
life, family, country, age, and education of the candidates ; and 
as to the place where they were educated, whether they have 
made good progress in learning, (si siné bene literati,) and are 
instructed in the law of the Lord. Above all things, whether they 
firmly hold the catholic faith, and are able to set it forth in plain 
language. ‘Those, however, to whom this is entrusted must take 
care that they do not depart from the faith, either from favour or 
for interest, so as to present to the bishop any unworthy or unfit 
person to receive holy orders ; for should they do this, he who has 
unworthily approached the altar shall be removed from it; and 





* Bib. Pat. x. 203. 
t There is apparently some hiatus in the MSS, 
t Conc. vi. 406. 
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they who have attempted to sell the gift of the Holy Ghost, being 
already condemned in the sight of God, shall be deprived of their 
ecclesiastical dignity. They shall, therefore, be diligently ex- 
amined during three following days, and then those who are ap- 
proved shall be presented to the bishop on the Saturday.”* 
To come to our own country, it was decreed by the sixth canon 
of the council held at Cliffe, or Cloveshou, near Rochester, in 
the year 747, “that the bishops shall ordain no man, either 
of clerks or monks, to the holy degree of priesthood without pub- 
lic inquiry as to his previous life, and his present purity of morals, 
and knowledge of the faith. For how can he preach to others 
the whole faith, minister the word of knowledge, and appoint to 
sinners the measure of penance, unless he first, with studious care, 
according to the measure of his capacity, takes pains to learn, so 
that, according to the apostle, he may be able to ‘ exhort accord- 
ing to sound doctrine’ ?” The seventh canon directs, “ that bishops, 
abbots, and abbesses ... . shall study and provide, with diligent 
care, that the custom of continual reading may be practised 
in their societies, and may become more common, to the benefit 
of souls and the praise of the eternal King. For it is a lamentable 
thing to say that, in these times, very few are to be found who 
are carried away by a thoroughly hearty love of holy learning, 
(qui ex intimo corde sacr@ scienti@ rapiantur amore,) and they are 
scarcely willing to take much pains to learn anything ; but rather 
from their youth they are occupied with divers vanities, and lusts 
of vain glory; and, with wandering minds, they seek after the 
unstable things of this world rather than the unchangeable things 
of holy scripture. Let them, therefore, be compelled ; and let the 
children in the schools be brought up to the love of sacred learn- 
ing, that, by these means, well-educated persons may be found 
for every kind of service in the church of God. Nor let their 
earthly rulers be so tenacious of their services, as that the house 
of God should fall into contempt, being destitute of all spiritual 
ornament.” This brings us to the time of Charlemagne, of 
whose exertions in the cause of literature | hope to say more 
hereafter ; but, in the mean time, I must just notice his Capitu- 
lary of Aix-la-Chapelle, addressed to the ecclesiastical authorities 
in a.p. 789. He says, “‘ We beseech your piety, that the ministers 
of God’s altar may adorn their ministry by good morals—whether, 
as canons, by the observance of their order, or, as monks, by the 
performance of their vow—we entreat that they may maintain a 
good and laudable life and conversation, as our Lord in the gospel 
commands, ‘ Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven ;’ so 
that, by their good conversation, many may be drawn to God. 
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* Conc. ix. 47]. + Cone. vi. 1575. 
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And let them collect and keep under their care, (adgregent sibique 
socient,) not only children of servile condition, but those belong- 
ing to persons of better rank ; and let there be schools of reading 
boy s. Inall monasteries and dioceses, let them learn the Psalms, 
the musical notes, the chants, the calendar,* and grammar. 
But let them have catholic books well corrected ; because 
frequently, when they desire to pray for anything very properly, 
they ask amiss, by reasons of incorrect books. And do not suffer 
your boys to spoil the books, by either their reading or writing ; 
and if you want a gospel or a missal to be written, ‘et it be done 
by men of mature age, with all diligence.”+ Again, in the 
Capitula data Presbyteris, i in the year 804, he says, “T would 
admonish you, my brethren and sons, to give attention to these 
few capitula which follow:—first, that a priest of God should be 
learned in holy scripture, and rightly believe, and teach to others, 
the faith of the Trinity, and be able properly to fulfil his office. 
Secondly, that he should have the whole Psalter by heart. 
Thirdly, that he should know by heart the creed and the oftice 
' baptism. Fourthly, that he should be learned in the canons, 
..) well know his penitential. Fifthly, that he should know the 
chants and the calendar.” More might be quoted from this 
source, but perhaps it is not necessary for my present purpose,— 
which is, to shew that it was pretty commonly taken for granted 
that a clerk could read. But, in case any reader should have 
thought that I lay undue stress on the word bene, and should sup- 
ose ‘(as it is charitable to hope that Robertson did when he left 
it out), that it was a mere expletive, I will here give an extract 
from a writer of this period, from which it will appear that 
the inquiry as to reading we// was one actually and particularly 
made. Rabanus Maurus, who was afterwards Archbishop of 
Mentz, and who wrote his book “ De Jnstitutione Clericorum,” in 
the year 819, says, “ The canons and the decrees of Pope Zosimus 
have decided, that a clerk proceeding to holy orders shall continue 
five years among the readers, or exorcists; and, after that, shall 
be an acolyte, or subdeacon, four years. That he shall not be 
admitted to deacon’s orders before he is tw enty-five years of age ; 
and that if, during five years, he ministers irreproachably, he may 
be promoted to priests’ orders ; but on no account before he 
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* “Chants and calendar” ies not a very satisfactory translation of “cantus et 
ecompotus.” To call the latter (as I have seen it called) “ the compost” would not 
be very intelligible to the English reader. Still calendar does not express the thing, 
which was rather that learning, that compotus, or computus, which would enable a 
computista, or artis computatorie magister, to make a calendar, or computorium ; and 
some of which (enough to shew its nature) the reader may find in the beginning of his 
Prayer Book. I may however, perbaps, be allowed at present to pass over some words 
without explanation, of which I hope to speak more fully hereafter. What is implied 
in knowing the cantus, compotus, grammatica, and penitential, will then-more fully 
appear. 


t Capit. Reg. Fr., edit. Baluz., tom. i. 237. ¢ Ibid. p. 417. 
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is thirty years of age, even though he should be peculiarly 

ualified, for our Lord himself did not begin to preach until 
he had attained that age.”* Now, as Rabanus had just before 
remarked, “ Lectores” are so called “ a degendo;” and if a man 
was to fill that office for five years before he became even a sub- 
deacon, we may reasonably suppose that, when he came to 
be examined for, what the Romish church calls, greater orders, it 
might be taken for granted that he had learned to read ; but as 
to reading wed/, (1 hope no offence to modern times,) it certainly 
was then quite another question, and one to which some attention 
was paid. “ He,” says Rabanus, “ who would rightly and pro- 
perly perform the duty of a reader, must be imbued with learn- 
ing, and conversant with books, and instructed in the meaning of 
words, and the knowledge of words themselves; so that he may 
understand the divisions of sentences, where a clause ends, where 
the sense is carried on, and where the sentence closes. Being 
thus prepared, he will obtain such a power of reading as that, by 
various modes of delivery—now simply narrating, now lament- 
ing, now angry, now rebuking, exhorting, pitying, inquiring, and 
the like, according to circumstances—he will aflect the under- 
standing and feelings of all his hearers. For there are many 
things in the scriptures, which, if they are not properly pro- 
nounced, give a wrong sense; as that of the apostle—* Who shall 
lay anything to the charge of God’s elect! God who justifieth.’ 
Now if, instead of pronouncing this properly, it were to be 
delivered confirmatively, it would-create great error. It is, there- 
fore, to be so pronounced as that the first clause may be a 
percontation, and the second an znterrogation. Between a per- 
contation and interrogation, the ancients made this distinction— 
that the former admitted a variety of answers, while the latter 
must be replied to by ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ It must, therefore, be 
so read that, after the percontation—* Who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God’s elect ?’—that which follows be pronounced 
in an interrogatory manner — ‘ God that justifieth ?”’—that there 
may be a tacit answer, ‘no.’ And again we have the percontation 
—‘ Who is he that condemneth ?” and again we interrogate— 
‘ Christ that died? or rather that is risen again? who is at the 
right hand of God? who also maketh intercession for us?’ At 
each of which there is a tacit answer in the negative. But in that 
passage where he says, ‘What shall we then say? that the 
Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, have attained to 
righteousness,’ unless after the percontation—‘ What shall we 
say then?’—the answer were added—‘ that the Gentiles which 
followed not after righteousness have attained to righteousness,’ 
the connexion with what follows would be destroyed. And there 
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* Lib. i. c. xiii, ap Bib. Pat. tom. x. 572. 
Vou. VIL. — April, 1835. 3E 
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are. many, other parts which, in like manner, require to be distin- 
guished by the manner of pronouncing them. Besides this, 
a reader ought to understand the force of the accents, that he may 
know what syllables he is to lengthen; for there are many words 
which can only be prevented from conveying a wrong meaning 
by being pronounced with the proper accent. But these things 
he must learn from the grammarians. Moreover the voice of a 
reader should be pure and clear, and adapted to every style of 
speaking, full of manly strength, and free from all that is rude or 
countrified. Not low, nor yet too high ; not broken, not weak,.and 
by no means feminine ; not with inflated or gasping articulation, 
or words mouthed about in his jaws, or echoing through his 
empty mouth ; not harsh from his grinding his teeth; not pro- 
jected from a wide-open mouth,—but distinctly, equally, mildly 
pronounced ; so that each letter shall have its proper sound, and 
each word its proper quantity, and that the matter be not spoiled 
by any affectation.”* 

It is true that Rabanus Maurus has taken the substance 
of this from Isidore of Seville,+ who wrote more than two hundred 
years before, though he has improved it; but if it was good, why 
should it not be repeated ? So thought Ivo, Bishop of Chartres, 
who gave it again in his discourses “ De Rebus Ecclesiasticis,” t 
nearly three hundred years after Rabanus wrote—and I cannot 
help suspecting that if Robertson had gone tothe Archbishop of 
Seville in the seventh century, the Archbishop of Mayence in the 
ninth, or the Bishop of Chartres in the eleventh, for holy orders, 
he would have found the examination rather more than he 
expected. If I have failed to convince the reader of this, by 
the extracts already given, I shall hope to do so hereafter ; but I 
think that what has been said must be sufficient to shew that it 
was not a a uncommon thing, even in the dark ages, for the 
clergy to be able to read and write. 


CONFESSIONAL CHAIR AT BISHOP’S-CANNINGS, 


Sir,—I send you a drawing of what I consider a curious relic, 
and a great rarity in England—namely, a confessional cell, or 
chair, in the church of Bishop’s-Cannings, Wilts. I have never 
seen anything of the kind in any church in this country, and 
have therefore thought that you might hike to affix it to the 
Magazine as a piece of ecclesiastical antiquity. It is of oak, and 
very strong. I send, on a separate page, the sentences inscribed 





* Lib. ii. c. lii. Bib. Pat. x. 616. 
+ De Eccles. Offic., lib. ii. c. xi., Bib. Pat. x. 209. 
t Serm. ii. ap. Bib, Pat. x. 774. 
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in the hand. The last, I am sorry to'say, is so nearly obliterated, 
that I cannot decipher it. M. 
N.B. The inscription on the chair is in black letter. 


* ,* The sentences are partly written in the shape of a hand, acommon sentence from 
the wrist belonging to each of those in the fingers, and so elsewhere :— 


Mayxus Meprrationis— 
Nescis quantum Nescis quotiés Deum offendisti 


Finis tuus amarus , Vita tua brevis ; Venisti in mun- cum pec- 
cato | 





est est dum 
Nihil tecum saat Vitam tuam non § Mortem tuam ed M ‘e ; 
Meditare nisi quod fecisti} potes prolongare ? potes evadere 
debesquod } Nescis quo Nescis qualiter § Nescis ubi Hora mortis 
devenies morieris morieris. incerta est 
Cito oblivisceris Raro faciet pro § Quid? bona parum Stat ? 
a charis te heres ; facient pro te 


The other words are inscribed on scrolls :— 


Non homo leteris tibi copia si fluat zeris, 
Hic non semper eris ; memor esto quod morieris, 
Es evanebit, quod habes hic alter habebit, 
Corpus putrebit, quod agis teci manebit. 

2. (Which is not clear in order or meaning.) 


Memorare . novissima tua. . . . etiam . eternum . non peccabis. 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHT CONSTITUTIONS OF OTHO. 
( Continued from p. 251.) 
XI. 

No one shall take possession of the church of an absent incumbent 
until there shall be full proof of the death of him that is absent; mor 
shall any one intrude upon the benefice of an incumbent who is pre- 
sent ; but, in either case, if any one do so intrude he shall be held to 
the party injured to give a full recompence for tke damage arising 
from such his conduct, and shall also be ipso facto suspended from 
every office and benefice he may be in possession of, | 


[x1. This constitution was supposed to have been for the benefit lly of 
Italians, non-resident priests, or such as spent the part of their Principat 


The vast number of priests who held benefices in England, but had their abode in’ the 
pope’s dominions, and more especially at Rome, contributed much to the benefit: of 
his holiness’s purse, as they spent in Italy the incomes which they received from their 
English benefices ; and Otho being himself an Italian, inclined, of course, to fav 
his own countrymen, not caring for the injury done to Hngland by the : 
ment of this spirit of absenteeism, or the very great detriment —— therefrom to 
the churches, which were thus left destitute of those who ought of right to have 
served them. ] pn ates 
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XU. 
Never, at any future time, shall one church be divided into several 
rectories or vicarages. And such as have been already thus divided, 
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as soon as it can be conveniently effected, shall be restored whole 
again, save only such as shall have been so divided a very time 
since, and these shall be divided over again into more suitable and 
convenient portions by the diocesan, who shall provide that in each of 
the divisions, one, having the accustomed cure of souls, shall reside. 
Furthermore, concerning the residence of rectors at their churches, 
and the holding a plurality of benefices, we think it more advisable to 
refer to the constitutions of the Roman pontiffs, than to frame new 
ones, 


[xu There are several causes or reasons in the law for this consolidation, incorpo- 
ration, annexation, or union of churches; and they are chiefly these five :—1l. An 
unlawful dividing of those churches or ecclesiastical benefices, precedent to their re- 
integration or intended consolidation, as when such as had been formerly united were 
illegally divided. 2. For the better hospitality, and that the rector might thereby 
be the better enabled to relieve the poor. 3. The overnighness of the churches each 
to the other in point of situation, insomuch that one rector may commodiously dis- 
charge the cure of both, by reason of the vicinity of the places. 4. For, or by rea- 
son of a want or defect of parishioners, as when one of the churches is deprived of 
her perme by some incursion of an enemy, or by some mortal disease, or sickness, or 
the like. 5. For, and by reason of the extreme poverty of one of the parishes.— 
Godolphin, c. 14, s. 3, where are copious particulars on this subject. ] 
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CLERKS, especially those having cure of souls, shall have their clothes 
and the ornaments of their horses after the form set forth in the gene- 
ral council, so that they use vests of becoming dimensions, and be 
decently shaved, under pain of having their benefices taken away 
from them by their bishops, who should first cause those clerks who 
are about them to follow these observances, in order that they may 
then the more easily compel others to conform therewith. 


{xuu. The clergy of former days appear to have been particularly given to the 
wearing of costly apparel, and, as regarded this, they were scarcely distinguishable 
from the laity: the principal difference between them was, that the heads of the 
clergy were shaved, so that the crown was quite bare. This inclination to the pomps 
and vanities of the world is shewn from the order promulgated in 785, forbidding the 
clergy to wear the tinctured colours of India, or precious garments; ( Spelm. Concil. 
p- 294,) and Boniface, the Anglo-Saron missionary, in his letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, inveighs against the luxuries of dress, and declares those garments 
that are adorned with very broad studs and images of worms announce the coming 
of Antichrist.—( Spelm. Concil. 241.) In the same spirit, at the council of Clove- 
shoe, the nuns were exhorted to pass their time rather in reading books and singing 
hymns than in wearing and working garments of empty pride in diversified colours. 
— a Concil. 256.) (The principal articles of the ancient episcopal dress were 
the alb, the dalmatica, the stole, the chasuble, and the pallium of bmn gs The 
erosier was carried by archbishops, the pastoral staff by bishops.) | Sumptuous dresses, 
however, still obtained in spite of prohibitions, and, but a short time after the making 
of this constitution, the richly embroidered garments of the clergy occasioned Inno- 
cent IV. to exclaim—‘ Oh England, thou garden of delights, thou art truly an inex- 
haustible fountain of riches! From thy abundance much may be exacted!” Some of 
these sacerdotal habits were nearly covered with gold and precious stones, and others 
were exquisitely embroidered with figures of animals and flowers.—See History of 
British Costume, p. 101. ‘The tonsure of clerks signified sometimes not only the 
shaved spot on the crown of the head, but the whole ecclesiastical cut, or having the 
hair clipt in such a fashion that the ears might be seen, but not the forehead.—See 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, tit. “ Privileges and Restraints of the Clergy ;” also the 
74th Canon, and Lindwood, p. 122. On the subject of the apparel of the clergy 
generally, see Canon 74. | 
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XIV. ; 
A ‘ » Ji gs ii 
Aut such. clerks as Have contracted matrimony, either. pri r 
publicly, are to be wholly removed from their churches.and ecel 
tical preferments, and the property which they may, have. derived 
from their churches, subsequent to, such their marriages, shall be ree, 
applied to those churches ; neither shall their sons be, admitte to. any, 
benefice or to holy orders, unless they have a special dispensation for 
that purpose from the pope. 2: ob eli 
[x1v. By the 31 H. VIII. cap. 14, a priest keeping company with a wife, tothe, 
evil example of other persons, shall be guilty of felony, as shall also the woman. 
And, by the same act, his keeping a concubine was to be punished by forfeiture of his 
ape and spiritual promotions, and imprisonment during the king’s pleasure;‘and 
or the second offence he should be guilty of felony, and the women shall havé ‘the 
same punishment. By the 32 H. VIIL., c. 10, the penalties of the aforesaid’ act are 
mitigated, and for both offences alike the priest shall only forfeit for the first offence 
all his goods and spiritual promotions except one; for the second offence, all his 
goods, and also during his life all the profits of his lands and of his spiritual promo- 
tions; and for the third offence, all his goods, and also during his life all the profits 
of his lands and of his spiritual promotions, and be imprisoned during life. And 
the woman offending, if she be unmarried, shall, for the first offence, forfeit all her 
goods; for the second offence, all her goods and half the issue of her lands durin; 
life; for the third offence, all her goods and the issue of all her lands during life, a 
be imprisoned during life ;—if she be married, she shall, for the first offence, be impri- 
soned for all the term of her life, at the king’s will and pleasure. After various other 
statutes having been made on this subject, it was ordered at last by 2 and 3 Edy VIL} 
e. 21, (which was repealed in the reign of Mary, and revived by James I. e, 25,) 
that all laws theretofore made which prohibited or forbade ecclesiastical persons to 
marry were thenceforth utterly void and of none effect. See also 5 and 6 Ed. VT} 
ec. 12, (which was repealed and revived in like manner as the 2 and 3 Ed. VI, e.2)j) 
to the same effect ; likewise the 32nd Article. } vil 
XV. lis 
CLERKS, especially those admitted into holy orders, who, either-in their 
own houses or in those belonging to other persons, publicly keep con- 
eubines, shall dismiss them entirely within a month, nor shall they, at 
any future time, take the same back again or receive others ;, for,if 
they do, they shall be suspended from their office and benefices until 
such time as proper satisfaction be given by them, and until that tite 
they shall not meddle in such their ecclesiastical benefices, under, pain 
of being deprived thereof. And hereof the archbishops and.bishop: 
shall cause diligent inquiry to be made, and shall take care also that. 
this, our statute, be observed. ay aap 
[xv. There is a constitution of Langton to the same effect as this, except that, it 
orders that such concubines as after public admonition do not depart, shall bevexpel- 
led from the churches which they shall so presume to defame, and shall not be admit- 
ted to the sacraments ; and if they still persist, they shall be excommunicated andthe 
secular arm be invoked — them; and, also, that the clerks, after canonical admo- 
nition, shall be deprived of their office and benefice. The words “ after canonival 
admonition” seem to make Zangton’s constitution rather more lenient in ité terms 
than Otho’s.—See Lind. 125. | vearasd 


XVI. ncn 
SONS are not, under any pretence whatever, in future to be admitt 
to the benefices which their fathers held; and those who haye been 
already admitted thereto, we, by this present. statute, decree to .be 
deprived thereof, 


[xvi. By a decretal epistle of Pope Alexander the Third, it is enjoined, that “if 
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any sons of presbyters do hold churches, in which their fathers did serve as parsons or 
vicars, without any other intervening, shall be removed, whether they were born in the 
or not.” And the 14th of these ( Otho’s) constitutions contains orders 
born in the priesthood holding any 
or even being ad to orders at all. See. further, in 
Lindwood, p. 45, a constitution of Peocham, strengthening this prohibition against 
the possessing of ecclesiastical benefices by utorsast Be t, unless a special dispen- 
sition froth the pepe bad been fret obtained. Vide urn, tit. “ Benefice.”} 
xvii. 
WHosoevER shall protect, defend, or conceal in his house, or on his 
bene those whom he knows to be or who are robbers, and, after 
ing thrice publicly and generally warned thereof by his ordinary, 
shall not eject them, shall incur the sentence of excommunication, 
[xvu1. It appears probable that, at the time of the making of this constitution, 
there were many who with a view to their own gain, by a participation in the 
plunder, were willing to shelter robbers in their houses or on their premises; and 
others perhaps, from fear, might have been very unwilling to take any very active 
measures for the expulsion of robbers who had taken refuge or hidden themselves on 
their grounds, Against such as these the threat in this constitution appears to have 
been levelled, and a most effective means it probably was of suppressing their nefa- 
rious conduct, for excommunication in those days was almost as severe a punishment 
as death itself, cutting people off as it did from the society-of the faithful, and indeed 
from almost all intercourse with even their relatives. ] 


XVIII. 

Monks, as soon as they, after their year of probation, shall have pro- 
fessed themselves as such, shall abstain from the eating of meat, unless 
in the event of sickness, when they are in the hospital. And none 
shall be admitted as an abbot or prior who heth not professed the 
order; and their profession shall be after the appointed time of proba- 
tion, whether in the order of Saint Benedict, or in those of the regular 
and monasterial monks. Concerning other matters relating to monks 
we will give our directions to their respective chapters. 

{xvrut. There were lord-abbots and lord-priors, who had exempt jurisdiction, and 
were lords of parliament. It is supposed that the Abbot of Saint Austin’s, in Can- 
terbury, was the ancientest of any in this kingdom, founded by King Ethelbert, 
anno 602; and next to him in antiquity was the Abbot of Westminster, founded by 
Seabert, King of the West Saxons, anno 604. Some difference there is among au- 
thors touching their number in this realm, whereof some reckon but twenty-six. 
Sir Ed. Coke says there were twenty-seven abbots and two priors. (Co. on Litt., 
fo.29.) See Godolphin, c, 29, s.5, where is most copious information relative to 
abbots, abbeys, &c. } 

XIX. 

ArcHpEACONS shall diligently and faithfully visit their churches, with- 
out subjecting them to any improper exactions, receiving nothing from 
the correction or punishment of them, nor avariciously involving any 
in unjust sentences in order to extort money from them. And we do 
decree that such as shall presume to act otherwise, besides undergoing 
canonical punishment, shall be compelled to restore twice as much as 
they exacted, to be applied to pious uses, at the will of the bishop. 
Moreover, archdeacons shall be required frequently to attend their 
chapters, and thereat, amongst other things, to instruct the priests in 
the way of holy living, and to see that they understand well the form 
of baptism, and of the eucharist. 

{xix. Concerning the archdeacon’s visitation and how it ought to take place at 


- 
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least once in every three years, see Lindwood, 49 a earctag  atee 
Ne ee ue 53, and 284; also the 86th Canon. See like- 

the subject of visitations, the 28K lo th and Lind. 277, and 109; 
Canon 113, 116, 119, and Lind. 109, 223 ; Canta VB It 5, 117, 118, 121; Lind. 221, 
219, 220; Godolphin, Introduction, p. 19, and Athon, p - 114, 52, 54, and 53.) 


XX. | 

Pretarss, archdeacons, and deans, or theif officials, shall never, on 
account of the profit that may arise to them out of a suit or contention, 
dissuade any from concord and peace ; but rather, when the 
themselves shall desire it, facilitate some arrangement by which. the 
suit may be made to cease, provided it be seh as may lawfully be 
stopped, or the matter in question be of such @ nature as to allow of a 
composition between the parties being lawfully made. 

[xx. In the ancient days of popery in this realm, when probably many of the 
ecclesiastical judges were nominated by his holiness, it is very oa ager that, owing 
perhaps in many instances to their being Jtalians, and having educated in so 

crafty a school as the Romish, they were keenly - to their own interests, and so, 


by gratifying their avaricious p era a general dissatisfaction against their pro- 
ceedings might have been cau d this probably led to the making of the consti- 


tution now before us. | 
( To be continued.) 


ED 


ANCIENT USAGES AND CUSTOMS IN NORTH WALES. 
( Froma MS, book of a Bp.of St. Asaph, written about a century ago. ) 


In the church there is a general spitting; they usually spit at the 
name of the devil or any of his synonyma, and smite their breasts ‘at 
the name of Judas. In their ordinary conversation éhaé name gives 
them no salivation, but is too familiar in their mouths. 

If there be a fynnon vair (well of our lady or other saint in the 
parish) the water for baptism in the font is fetched thence. Old women 
are very fond of washing their eyes with the water after baptism. 

At the delivery of the bread and wine at the sacrament, several, 
before they receive the bread or cup, though held out to them, will 
flourish a little with their thumb to their faces, something like making 
the figure of across. They (the women mostly), say their prayers on 
their first coming to church, 

The Sunday after a marriage they come to church with their friends 
and relations with splendid appearance, disturbing the church, and 
striving who shall place the groom and bride in the most honourable 
seat. After church is over, with the fidlers before them, they run to 
all the ale-houses in the town. 

When they bless another, they are very apt to add to the blessing of 
God, the blessing of White Mary. 

The night before a dead body is to be interred, the friends and neigh- 
bours of the deceased resort to the house the corpse is in, each 
ing with him some small present of meat, bread, or drink, (if the 
family be something poor,) but more especially candles, whatever the 
family is; and this night is called wl nos, whereby the coun corer 
seem to mean a at night. Their going to such @ they 
say is i wilio corph, i.e., to watch the corpse; but wélo signifies to 
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, ASsirow 


189 
and 


a } 92aL0 
nf, and 90 092. noe may be a night of. thr aap 
together. on these nights, they are either 

part of seripture. | ig: ad 
henever anybody comes into the room where a dead 
especially the wg/ nos, and the day of its interment, the scope he 
does he falls upon his knees by the corpse and saith the Lord’s prayer: 

polianestile halfpence, in lieu of little rolls of bread, (which hereto- 

Hy by some still are given on these occasions,) are 

sant sea haa th to the poor, who flock in great numbers to the house 
of the..dead before the.corpse is brought out. When the corpse. is 
brought out of the house, and laid upon the bier, and covered before 
it be taken up, the next of kin to the deceased, widow, mother, 
daughter, or cousin, (never done by a man,) gives cross over the 
corpse to one of the poorest neighbours two or three white loaves) of 
bread.and.a cheese with a piece of money stuck in it, and then a new 
wooden cup of drink, which some will require the poor body that re- 
ceives it immediately to drink a little of. When this is done, the 
minister (if present) saith the Lord’s prayer, and then they set forward 
towards church. And all along, from the house to the church-yard, 
at every cross way, the bier is laid down, and the Lord’s prayer re- 
newed ; and so when they come first into the church-yard, and before 
any of the verses appointed in the service to be said. 

n’some places there is a custom of ringing a little bell before the 
corpse from the house to the church-yard. If it should happen. to 
rain while the corpse is carried to church, ’tis reckoned to bode well 
for the deceased, whose bier is wet with the dew of heaven. Whena 
corpse is carried to church from any part of the town the bearers 
take care to carry it so that the cross may be on their right hand, nor 
will they bring the corpse to the church-yard any other way but 
through the south gate. There is also a custom of singing psalms on 
the way as the corpse is carried to church. 

At church nothing is done but as directed by the rubric, besides 
that, evening service is read with the office of burial. At those words, 
“we commit this body to the ground,” the minister holds the spade 
and throws in the earth first. 

The minister goes to the altar and there saith the Lord’s prayer, 
with one-of:the prayers appointed to be read at the grave; after 
which, the congregation offer upon the altar, or on a little board for 
that purpose fixed to the rails of the altar, their benevolence to the 
officiating minister. A friend of the deceased is appointed to stand at 
the altar, observing who gives, and how much. When all] have given, 
he tells the amoney with the minister, and signifies the sum +e the con- 





tion, thanking them for all their good will, dsl) ewes 
ie ple kneel and say the Lord's prayer on the graves of their 
lately friends for some, Sundays after. their interment, ‘and 


this is done generally upon their first coming into the chureh, and 
after that they dress the grave with flowers. is haibeleanal 


“The custom of heaving upon Monday and Tiissdeiy wi Biiitee ioe 
On Monday, the young men go about the town’and country from 
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house to house, with a fidler playing before them, to heave women; 
upon Tuesday, the women heave the men in like manner. Pre 

No farmer dare hold his team on St. Mark’s day, (because, as they 
believe,) one man’s team was marked that did work on that day with 
the loss of an ox. 

Custom of strewing green herbs and flowers at their doors upon 
Corpus Chr. Eve. 

he custom upon All Saints’ eve of making a great fire, called 

coet-certh, when every family about an hour in the night make a 
great bonfire in the most conspicuous place near the house, and when 
the fire is almost quite extinguished every one throweth a white stone 
into the ashes, having first marked it. In the morning, as soon as th 
are up, they come to search out the stones, and if either of them is 
found wanting, they have a notion that the person who threw it in 
will die before he sees another All Saints’ Even. 

Custom of distributing soul cakes upon All Souls’ day, at the receiv- 
ing of which the poor pray to God to bless the next crop of wheat, 


Christmas Plygain., 


Upon Christmas day in the morning, about three of the clock, most 
of the parishioners meet in the church, and, after prayers and a sermon, 
they continue there singing psalms and Welsh hymns with great devo. 
tion and earnestness till ’tis broad day; and if any through age or 
infirmity are disabled coming to church, they never fail to have prayers 
and carols on our Saviour’s nativity at home. 

Women draw the tenth pole out of the hedge on St. Paul’s day, in 
order to know beforehand whether they shall have a crooked or 
straight husband. | 
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FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY,. 


----— 


FESTIVAL OF ST. JOHN THE APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST, 


AD OFFICIUM DIURNUM,. 


AD LAUDES. 
Psalms. 
» I, John, a companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
an int a isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God, and for the testimony of 
oa ol . wa ot & SD 
I heard a great voice as of a trumpet, saying, What thou seest, write in a book, 
t to the seven churches.— Rev. i. 
The angel said unto me, Thou must prophecy again before many peoples and na- 
tongues, and kings. —Kev, x. 
The Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew unto his servants the 
“b iseob bp ke thea heonedhithe coyingpsdthe jooninar sd Shiau eee, 
. 5. is t sayin i . 
saw and heard.—Rev. xxii. saa “_ 


Vou. VUl.— April, 1835, 3 
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And I saw another angel 
oo ee 


pal et tenebrx ue nubila 
Circumfusa tegunt lumine splendidum, 
Imbelles oculos terrificis Deus 

Ne fulgoribus obruat. 


O, dileete Deo, quam tibi clarids, 
» Dum tu vivis adhue, se dedit aspici! 
Tu secreta Dei, mentis et intime 


penetralia. 


Ceu pennis aquile raptus in «ethera 

Celum mente petis, sidera transvolas : 

Nil obstant rotili fulgura luminis 
Nudo numine pasceris. 


A®terno genitum de Patre Filium 

Dempti nube vides, eque Deo Deum 

Descendisse sacros de patris sivu 
Caste virginis in sinus. 


In nos hoe potuit tantus amor Dei ! 

Terris ipse sui Numinis immemor 

Nobis factus homo, se facit exulem, 
Ut celo trahat exules. 


Per te sacra patent abdita vatibus ; 
. Que lux in tenebris fulgeat indicas ; 
A quo vita fluit principium petis, 
Et primordia luminis. 


Patri maxima laus, maxima Filio, 
Hee est certa fides, fontibus e tuis 


Quam divinitus hausimus. 
Amen, 
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Amborumque sacro maxima Flamini : 


Capitulum. Rev. xiv. 


Senge boy ao i ge gi ig age peepee lt 
wnto them that dwell on the eart to every nation, a ‘ oe _ 
a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to him. peop 


the everlasting gospel to preach 


Hymn. 


Oh may my God, whom shade, and ni 
Ve folded cloud, nights 

In viewless brightness rob’d, enshroud, 

In mercy veil his fearful light, 

Nor whelm his servant's trembling sight ! 


But, lov’d of God, to thee ’twas given 
Unscath'd to see 

The blaze of present Deity ; 

To sec the veil in sunder riven, 

And search the inmost court of heaven. 


Borne, as on eagle-wings, away, 
Through ether far, 

Thy soul outstrips the utmost star, 

Nor Heaven’s own lightning’s fiery ray 

Thy spirit from its God can stay. 


Lo! there ’tis thine still on to move 
Thy nearer ken, 

Where ear, and eye, and soul of men 

Turn in mute awe, aud shrink to prove 

The mysteries of redeeming love. 


For of that love how vast the sum ! 
That Deit 

Forgetful of itself should be, 

And down to earth an exile come, 

To lead these wandering exiles home, 


’Tis thine Heav'n’s deepest rites to tell 
To seers divining ; 

Thou op’st the light in darkness shining, 

Thou searchest life's e’er-flowing well, 

And heav’n-born light’s primeval cell. 


Glory to God on high, we sing, 
To Father, Son, 
And Spirit, eternal Three in One. 
Lo! this the stedfast creed we bring, 
Drawn from high Heav'n’s eternal spring. 
Amen. 

















Fer, I will enter into the powers of the Lord. 


: Resp. Even into the very high and 
mighty works that thou hast done.—Ps. ]xxi. 


Benedictus. 


That which we have heard, that which we have seen, that which our hands have handled 


of ba word of life, that declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us.— 
1 John i, 


The Collect. 


O Lord, mercifully cast thy bright beams of light upon thy church, that it, being enlig)t- 
‘ ened by the doctrine of thy blessed Apostle and Evangelist St. John, may at length attain to 
& everlasting blessings, through the Lord. 


AD HMORAS. 
Psalms. 


AD PRIMAM. 
Ant. 1. I, John, &e. 


Resp.——Ver. Thou that wert bora * of the Virgin Mary, * have mercy upon us. 
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CANON, 
From the Capitulare of Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans. «= ©! 


As bishops su the place of apostles in the church, so do presbyters that of the rest of 
the disciplen of me Lord, W it is your duty to be ever mindful of oe at ppt iaeha 
that ye may neither degenerate from it, nor render your consecration of none effect ; but, pre- 
serving all purity of heart and body, and setting the people an example of good living, may 
be as captains to those under your guidance, and lead them on to their hbavesty kingdom. 


AD TERTIUM. 


Ant. 2. I heard, &e. 
Capitulum. Rev. i. 


He laid his right hand upon me, saying, Fear not, I am the First and the Last ; Lam) he 
that liveth and was dead ; and behold I am alive for evermore, and have the keys of hell and 
of death. Write the things which thou hast seen, and which are, and which shall be hereafter. 

Resp. My tongue is * the pen. Alleluia, Alleluia. My tongue. 

Ver, Ofa ready writer. Alleluia. Gloria Patri. My tongue, &c.—Ps. xlv. 

Ver, From generation to generation. Resp. With my tongue will I shew forth thy 
truth.—Ps. Ixxxix. 





AD SEXTAM, 


Ant. 3. The angel said unto me. 


Capitulum. Rev. xix. 
I fell at the feet of the ange to worship him. And he said unto me, See thou do it not: 
TI am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus: worship God. 


Resp. In the — of the angels * I will worship. Alleluia, Alleluia. In the presences 

Ver. And will praise thy name * for thy loving-kindness, Alleluia, Gloria Patri.. Io 
the presence, &c.— Ps. exxxvin. . 

Ver. Evil shall not come nigh thee.—— Resp. For God hath given his angels charge over 
thee.—Ps, xci. 


AD NONAM. 


Ant. 5. Blessed, &c. 
Capitulum. Rev. i. jot ee 
Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those 
things which are written therein: for the time is at hand. 


Resp. Wonderful are * thy testimonies. * Alleluia, Alleluia. Wonderful !—— Ver, There- 
fore hath my soul sought them. Alleluia, Gloria Patri. Wonderful !—Ps. exix. 
Ver. Thy servant keepeth them. Resp. In keeping them there is great reward.—xix. 





AD Ik VESPERAS. 


Ant. and Psalms. 


Capitulum. Rev. i. 
God gave unto Jesus Christ to shew unto his servants the things that must shortly come to 
pass, and he sent and signified it by his angel unto his servant John, who bare record of the 
word of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, and of all things that he saw. 


Hymn. 
Sit qui rité canat te modo Virginem, Oh, for a saint like thee 
Te scriptis celebrem dicat Apostolum, To sing thy virgin purity ! 
Jungat veridicis te quoque vatilus. Sing thee, Apostle, and unroll 
Christi te cano Murtyrem. Thy heaven-taught truths far-beaming scroll, 


Or link thee with the seers divine. 
To sing thee, martyr-saint; be mine! 


Diri testis eras, funeris, et comes, For thou, for thou didst view 

Votis cum Domino fixus eras cruci : That death of deaths, companion true ; 

Hoe tantum licuit tum tibi, mutuis In spirit with thy Lord wert torn 
Respondere doloribus. By racking cross and piercing thorn, 


The only converse left to thee, 
Th’ high converse of that agony ' 
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‘ malate ae _— 
Ce AL ALL A LE TTD ae cate e ame, 
- 





Pendens funered Christus ab arbors) ‘There as in death he hung, 
Te matri misere jam sine Filio, / oo Hisam ection she be Gung 
Natum substituit.,, credere virginem Of filial love, and named thee Son, 
Quam par est tibi virgini. Now as that earthly tie was done. 
sete Dt Ire To thy firm faith and spotless years 
. ATS TisIw Ag Consigned his virgin mother’s tears. 
241K 1G ivi ; 
Tali ito quid pretiosius ? Could holier be given! 
Mater tora Do jase can a dicitur, True mother of the Lord of Heaven, 
Natus jure pari dicere ; mortui Hail’d mother by himself to thee, 
Jacturam reparas Dei. And thou that mother’s son as He ! 
Call’d, as th’Immortal deign’d to die, 
That loss of losses to ate! 
CaaS Vets ean te morientibus, And when that voice was fled, 
Qua fas est, is discipulum docet : His lingering look on thee he shed, 
Ex ill cathedra, quam cruor imbuit, Thee his belov'd disciple taught 
Terris predicat omnibus. His dying eyes’ mysterious thought, 
When from that blood-stain’d mercy-throve 
To all the world his glory shone. 
Christi fide comes, passibus zemulis, Friend of thy Lord, be mine 


Quo te duxit amor, te liceat sequi; 
Ingens ille mihi sit favor, et pati 
Cum Christo simul et mori. 


My trembling step to match with thine, 
To follow onward to the goal, 

Where love led on thy dauntless soul. 
Be mine, as thine, the blessing high 
With Christ to live, with Christ to die ! 


Glory to Father, Son, 
And Spirit—Eternal Three in (ne. 
Hee est certa fides fontibus e tuis Lo! this the stedfast creed we bring, 
Quam divinitus nee Drawn from high Heaven's eternal spring. 
men. Amen. 


Ver. Thy testimonies, O Lord.— Resp. Are very sure. 

Ant. The — whom Jesus loved, which also leaned on his breast at supper, this is 
the disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote these things, and we know that his 
testimony is true.—1 John xxi. 


The Collect as at the Laudes above. 
End of the O fficium Diurnum. 


Sit laus summa Patri, summaque Filio 
Sit par sancte, tibi Gloria, spiritus 
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SACRED POETRY. 


———— 


EXCERPTA ECCLESIASTICA. 


ANNUNCIATION B,V,M., TUESDAY, MARCH 25. 
“From henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.” 


Wuen sacred love, in early days, 
Raised her full altar pile 
High with rich gifts, she fed her soaring blaze 
Fearless of pomp or guile. 
Thus fed, the flame streamed strong up heav'n’s high stair, 
Nor spent one idle ray on things of lower air. 


But now she sits in mourning weed 
Her scanty heap beside, 
For we, more wise than olden saints, there read 
False zeal and earth-learned pride. 
Love, weeps her flame, too weakly fed to-day, 
To mount as wont, nor lose its virtue by the way. 
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_ ‘So damped-her-fire by icy breaths.) (0 eure!) asiael eaybas'l 


‘ That we unmoved: by, OM snie pal seven item sT 
iled by ; " men in tran ce x grivedisa muta M1 
Where, y hradtires lie ; fn ‘of death aq mau) } 


Even she, man’s heav’n-pledged hope through weary days, 
Theme of the fathers’ prayer, wins not the children’s praise ! 


Virgin and saint! shall we not heed)". "? 700? "a" 
y* blessing from above, nsoib ieq out aueeY, 
And that rich grace, to thee alone decreeds:) oat 


’Mongst souls of heavenly love? 
Linked ¢ at the first with Him, the Holy One, 
Blest { in his thought at last when his great work was done 


And, high-wrought Saint, may we not laud 
That § faith-proved spirit meek ?— , 


’ 
wv 


The voiceless agony thy soul that awed 
Not words divine could speak. 
’*T was || thine to ponder o’er that untold smart 
That hung, like hovering sword, to pierce thy tender heart! 


Yet Thee, below the holy train, 
_ Virgin and saint, we rate ; 
Forgotten they, to purpose mean and vain 
Thy{ hour we desecrate ! 
Where sleep the souls in faith and virtue bold, ' 
True both to God and man, and pure as once of old? 


FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 


HYMNUS IN FFSTO S. JOSEPUHI, 


SPONSI B. M. 


Quos pompa secli, quos opes 
Fulgore perstringunt suo, 
Adeste : mundi prospera, 
Auctore magno, spernite. 


Josephus en Christi pater, 
Davidis augustum genus, 
Vili taberna conditus 
Labore victum queritat. 


Quin ipse, quin homo Deus, 
Par natus eterno Patri, 
Amat, fabrilis artifex, 
Audire fabri filius. 


Adz nocentis innocens 
Ultro gravem poenam subit, 
Docetque sontes vindicem 
Placare qué possent Deum. 


Tu rector et custos domiis, 
Josephe, egenus omnium, 
Adesse nobis omnia, 

Si Christus adsit, adores. 


* Lukei, 28. 


§ Luke i. 38. 


+ Gen. iii. 15, 


¢ Lady-day, observed only as Quarter-day, 


as 


TRANSLATED 1N IMITATION OF GEORGE, 
HERBERT. aR 


Ye whom the world hath taught to see 

All in her glass of vanity, 

Come, here is one will school your eyes 
Rightly their worth to prize. 


His father—one of David's line 

Of parentage, august, divine, 

Hid in a workshop, vile and low, 
He wiped a labourer’s brow. 


Himself—One born of God on high, 

And equal to Heaven’s Majesty,— 

Would'st know his Title ?—read it there, 
“ Son of the Carpenter!” - 


The guilty Adam's guiltless Son, 

The wei ht of crimes he had not done 

Willing He bore, shewing the path 
Where guilt may flee from wrath. 


Joseph, in thy lorn poverty 

Is writ a lesson, that though we 

Have nothing, we have all (save pride) 
If Christ be at our side ! 





t John xix, 26, 27. 
| Luke ii. 35. 
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406 SACRED POETRY. 


Pannete agueal To God the Father praise be gi 
ue, pro no! is ege To Spirit, who doth dwell iv wren, 
a de divte; ; And unto Him who became poo 
Par sit tibi laus, Spiritus. That we igh: fiad the ei 


— a en - em 


DISCIPLINA ARCANA. 


On the rough seas He seemed passing by, 
But they constrained Him; and at Emmaus one 
Bent on a journey onward, but they won 

His presence, for their souls were beating high 

With nameless worship : oft from heedless eye, 
With type and shadowy word, He veiled the Sun 
Of Righteousness, nor ever fully shone 

On doubting hearts his healing Deity. 

Mysterious Wisdom, which man’s spirit knew ! 

Then blame not if the church from the world’s view, 
In treasures of her grace, doth sit apart, 
Needing inquiring eye and faithful heart, 

For ever watchful, but to careless glance 

Ne’er full unveils her blissful countenance ! © 
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DISCIPLINA EXTERNA. 


Ou, for the Rod of ancient Discipline ! 
Unheeded and unheeding o’er the plain 
They wander shepherdless—are caught and slain, 
With none to help! Oh, for the sacred sign 
Of pastoral severity benign! 
Spirit of noble Ambrose, wake again ! 
Where Aaron’s rod, silencing mouths profane, 
The living emblem prov’d indeed divine. 
Yea, the whole land is sick, the troubled state 
Can neither cure her ills nor bear their weight, 
And in the church’s bosom the fount springs— 
Novel opinions, bold and wild, and hate 
Of church authority, and hate of kings, 
All—filial disobedience spreading wings. 
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[Erratum in the last Number,—p. 257, for ‘‘ cleanse the wild thistle,” read ‘‘ cleave.” 
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i.—THE JEWS. 


O pireovs race! 

Fearful to look upon, 

Once standing i in high place, _ 
Heaven's eldest son, 
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SACRED POETRY. 


O aged blind, 

Unvenerable! as thou flittest by, 
I liken thee to him in pagan song, 

In thy gaunt majesty, 
The vagrant King, of haughty-purposed mind, 

Whom praver nor plague could bend ;— 
Wronged, at the cost of him who did the wrong, 
Accursed himself, but in his cursing strong, 

And honoured in his end. 


O Abraham! Sire, 
Shamed in thy progeny ; 
Who to thy faith aspire, 
Thy Hope deny. 
Well wast thou given 
From out the heathen an adopted heir, 
Raised strangely from the dead, when sin had slain 
Thy former-cherished care. 
O holy man, ye first-wrought gems of Heaven! 
Polluted in your kin, 
Come to our fonts, your lustre to regain. 
O holiest Lord! . .. . but Thou canst take no stain 
Of blood, or taint of sin. 


Twice in their day 
Proffer of precious cost 
Was made, Heaven’s hand to stay 
Ere all was lost. 
The first prevailed ; 
Moses was outcast from the promised home, 
For his own sin,—yet taken at his prayer 
To change his people’s doom. 
Close on their eve, one other asked and failed ;— 
When fiery Paul was fain 
The accursed tree, as Curist had borne, to bear, 
No hopeful answer came, a Price more rare 
Already shed in vain. 


2._THE WRATH TO COME, 


Wuen first God stirred me, and the church’s word 
Came as a theme of reverent search and fear, 
It little cost to own the lustre clear 
O’er rule she taught, and rite, and doctrine poured ; 
For conscience craved, and reason did accord, 
Yet one there was that wore a mien austere, 
And I did doubt, and, troubled, asked to hear 
Whose mouth had force to edge so sharp a sword. 
My mother oped her trust, the holy Book ; 
And healed my pang. She pointed, and I found 
Christ on himself, considerate Master, took 
The utterance of that doctrine’s fearful sound. 
The Fount of Love his servants sends to tell 
Love’s deeds; Himself reveals the sinner’s hell. 
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3.—THE HEATHEN, 


’Mrp Balak’s magic fires 
The Spirit spake, clear as in Israel ; 
With prayers untrue and eovetous desires 
Did God vouchsafe to dwell ; 
Who summoned dreams, his earlier word to bring 
To holy Job’s vexed friends, and Gaza’s guileless king. 


If such o’erflowing grace 
From Aaron’s vest e’en on the Sibyl ran, 
Why should we fear, the Son now lacks his place 
here roams unchristened man? 
As though, when faith is keen, He cannot make 
Bread of the very stones, or thirst with ashes slake. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 
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JOHN WYCLIFFE.—No., IL 


Sir,—The object of my last communication was principally to draw 
the attention of your readers to the duty which the church of England 
owes to one of her most illustrious sons—the duty, I mean, of collect- 
ing and publishing the numerous remaining writings of John Wycliffe. 
Until his works be placed within our reach in a collected form, I con- 
ceive it to be impossible to arrive at a correct view of his real cha- 
i racter and opinions. Mr. Vaughan, indeed, professes to give us “the = 
al history of Wvycliffe’s mind ;’’—he professes to demonstrate that the 4 
mind of Wycliffe, “ as reflected in his works, exhibits a constant pro- 
gression ;""—that “the Wycliffe of 1375 was a less enlightened man 
than the Wycliffe of 1377, and that the Wycliffe of 1384 was a cha- 
; racter in which protestant principle had become still more ascendant ;’’* 
1 and Mr. Vaughan professes, further, to have come at this “ secret,” 
a1] fe so he terms it,+) by examining the contents, and ascertaining the 
ates of the Wycliffe MSS., a labour, he adds,t “to which no man, 
since the days of Wycliffe, had pretended to apply himself.” 

Now, I do not mean to deny that Mr. Vaughan did, (nay, his work 
exhibits evident proof that he did,) to a certain extent, make himself 
acquainted with the original authorities, from which alone the informa- 
tion he was in search of could be derived; but I confess I am scep- 
tical about the accuracy of any knowledge of Wycliffe’s real senti- 
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| * Pref. to 2nd edit. p. xv. 

+ “ Before the publication of these volumes, the dates of the reformer’s writings 
| were, with a few trivial exceptions, unknown. The history of the mind of Wyclifle 

was, in consequence, a secret.” Pref. 2nd edit. pp. xiv. xv, 


3 Ibid. p. xvi. 
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ments, which can be acquired in the present scattered and imperfect 
state of his numerous writings, ‘To say nothing of the acquaintance 
with black letter and Anglo-Saxon necessary to every, one who would 
even read them, the difficulty of bringing them into gh eenyge: and 
the great variations which are to be found. in ithe different extant 
MSS., even of the same work, create obstacles suffi¢ient, I think, to 
deter any one from dogmatising about the “ seeret history” of 
Wycliffe’s mind. But, besides this, Mr. Vaughan laboured under 
other disadvantages—he wrote with a theory ready formed; “a con- 
stant progression” in the mind of Wycliffe he was resolved to make 
out, and the platform of modern nonconformity was, with him, the 
“ascendancy of protestant principle,” at which he was determined 
that Wycliffe should ultimately arrive ; it is not, therefore, very sur- 
prising that Wycliffe’s declamations against papal usurpation should 
be interpreted as the “novel sentiments’’ of an ecclesiastical revolu- 
tionist, and that his censure of the mendicant orders, (the voluntary 
systems, be it remembered, of that day,) should be regarded as ana- 
logous to modern attacks upon the temporalities of the church, and 
the characters of the clergy. 

Before I proceed to a more minute examination of the accounts 
given by Mr. Vaughan and other writers of particular opinions said 
to have been maintained by Wycliffe, I shall give a few examples of 
a kind of negligence (to use no harsher word), which, prior to any 
more close investigation, must create, in every mind, some doubts ‘as 
to Mr. Vaughan’s peculiar claims upon our attention, when he gre 
fesses to exhibit to his reader the different periods of the life of 
Wycliffe, “not only under an increased light, but generally under,.a 
true light, in place of a false one.””* oh 

The tenth chapter of our author’s second volume is devoted. to an 
account of the writings of Wycliffe; it is divided into five sections, 
the first of which contains a list of his printed works, and the second, 
on which I wish to make a few remarks, is headed thus :— : 

SECTION Il- ee 

Including the Wycliffe manuscripts extant in England and Ireland. Tihiis . 

series contains nearly forty MSS. preserved in the library of Trinity Col-. ...~ 

lege, Dublin, the existence of which has been hitherto unknown to the Re- — _ 
Sormer’s biographers. 

From what I had previously known of the MSS. alluded to, T con- 
fess I was not quite prepared for this statement; I knew that in 
Mr. Lewis’s time the learned Dr. Timothy Godwin, then Bishop, of 
Kilmore, and afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, and also Dr. Rober 
Howard, then a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin,+ had examined, 
the library of that university for Mr. Lewis, and had transmitted ‘to. 
him a notice of its contents; I thought it strange that so many as. 
forty important MSS. (a number very nearly equal to the whole 
number of Wycliffe MSS. which that library contains) should have 
escaped the search of such men, especially as a catalogue of the whole 








* Pref. 2nd edit., p. xvi. Th aw 
t Afterwards Bishop of Elphin, in Ireland. 


Vou, VIL.— April, 1835. 34 
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MS. library had, before their time, been printed at Oxford.* I set 
myself, therefore, to compare Mr. Vaughan’s list with that of Mr. 
Lewis, for the purpose of ascertaining what the newly discovered 
MSS. were, and, notwithstanding my previous suspicions, I confess I 
was surprised to find that it did not contain a single article which was 
not already mentioned and described by Mr. Lewis.. 1 looked back 
again to Mr. Vaughan’s statemeut, in the hope that it might bear ano- 
ther interpretation, and that the meaning probably was, that his pre- 
decessors had made no use of the forty MSS. in question ; but no— 
the words cannot be mistaken—they tell us that the very existence of 
these MSS, was hitherto unknown to the reformer’s biographers, 


Again, Articles 10 and 11 of Mr. Vaughan’s list (sect. ii, p. 386,) 
are as follows :— 


“10. How Satanas and his Priests, and his feyned Religions” [a misprint for Re- 
ligious| “ casten by three cursed Heresies to destroy all good living and meyntening” 
[qu. ? meyntenen] “all manner of sin. It begins thus, ‘ As Almighty God in Trinity 
ordeineth men to come to the bliss of heaven by three grounds,’ &c., &c.” 


“I1. De nequitiis ejusdem. This piece in English has a title beginning with the 
words, ‘ How Antichrist and his Clerks travellen to destroy holy writ, and to make 
Cristen Men unstable in the faith,’ &c., &c.” 


Now the question is, to what ejusdem, in the title of art. 11, refers. 
Doubtless the reader will suppose that it refers to Satanas in the title 
of the preceding tract, and that No. 11 is a treatise De nequitiis 
Satane ; but, upon referring to Mr. Lewis, we find that it is a treatise, 
De nequitiis Pape Romani. In Mr. Lewis's list, Nos. 63 and 64,+ we 
have— 

*©63. De Papa Romano, lib. 1. Pro eo quod, &e.” — ......00 oosseses 


“64. De nequitiis ejusdem, lib. 1. Sicut noster Dominus Jesus Christus. A copy 
of this is in English in the aforesaid collection in C. C. C. in Cambridge with this 
title, ‘ How Antichrist and his Clerks travailen to destroy holy writ’ ........ monceeess ¥ 


Here, then, we see where it was that Mr. Vaughan got his ejusdem ; 
he copied Lewis} apparently, without perceiving that the change he 
thought fit to make in the context required the further alteration of 
the pronoun into its omitted noun. 

I shall notice one other point, in the hope of obtaining information 
on the subject from some of your correspondents. Section I., as 1 
have already remarked, contains a list of Wycliffe’s printed works, 
and the last article mentioned in it is the following :— 


“12. Pro egentibus Presbyteris, lib. 1. Sunt cause que urgeant pauperiores, or 
‘why poor priests have no benefices.’ This tract is in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and in C. C. C. Cambridge. It was first printed by Mr. Lewis.” 


Now, I cannot find that this tract was ever printed at all—much 


less that is was printed by Mr. Lewis, who speaks of it in the follow- 
ing words :— 





. ® Catalogi Libror. Manuscriptorum Angliz et Hibernia. Oxon, fol. 1697. 

+t Oxford edit. of 1820, p. 192. 

} It may be right to mention that Lewis's list is grounded on that of Bp. Bale, 
aud that the order in which the tracts above mentioned are placed by Lewis origi- 
nated with that writer. (De Scriptoribus Anglia, cent. vi.) Bale, however, gives 
only the mere titles, printed by Lewis in italics. 
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“110. Pro egentibus Presbyteris, lib. 1, Sunt cause urgeant iores. 
This tract is likewise in the same collection” [i. e. in C. C. C,, Cambridge,} ‘ with 
this title,‘ Why poor Priests have no Benefice,’ and beginning thus, * Some causes 
menen some poor Priests to receive not Benefices.’” (P. 199.) nt 

If he had himself published this tract, it is not likely that he would 
have omitted all mention of the fact; but perhaps, as I said before, 
some of your readers will be able to explain this difficulty. . Lewis 
might have printed it since the publication of his life of Wycliffe, 
although I have not seen any account of his having done so, except 
in Mr. Vaughan’s statement. , 

In Sect. I1J., which contains a list of the Wycliffe MSS. in the im- 
perial library at Vienna, there are about eighteen or twenty pieces (if 
I have counted right), and in Sect. 1V., perhaps about six more, at 
most, which I could not discover in Mr. Lewis's list; but, on the 
whole, I have counted about one hundred articles in Lewis, of which 
no notice whatsoever has been taken by Mr. Vaughan. These facts 
will enable us to judge of Mr. Vaughan’s pretensions to a more com- 
plete knowledge of Wycliffe’s writings than had been obtained by any 
of his former biographers. 

I shall notice one other point before I conclude. In the Appendix 
to Vol. II., (note, p. 425,) Mr. Vaughan says:— 

“ Several of the papers in this and the preceding appendix have been printed from 
Mr. Lewis's collection, and it will be seen that I have generally retained his emenda- 
tions.” . 

The word “ several’ is here used, I think, in rather an uncommon 
signification, for, upon referring to Mr. Lewis’s collection, I find. that 
in the appendix to Mr. Vaughan’s second volume EVERY paper is 
reprinted from Lewis, unless we consider it as an exception that in 
the case of two of them (No. II. and No. III.), some paragraphs at 
the end of the documents given by Lewis have been omitted.* I find 
also that in the appendix to Vol. I. there is but one paper (viz. No. I.) 
which does not appear in Lewis’s collection ; and as to Mr, Vaughan’s 
having retained his predecessor's emendations in these documents, it 
may easily be understood, from what has been said, that he had good 
reasons for so doing. 

In my next letter, I hope to give an account of a very remarkable 
volume, preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, which 
contains many of the reformer’s most celebrated pieces, and one traet, 
which is supposed to be unique. It is a volume interesting on.many 
accounts, and especially as having been the innocent cause of leading 
certain biographers of Wycliffe into mistakes. But of this more here- 
after. I am, sir, your obedient servant, T. 


P.S. Since writing the above I have found the authority+ upon 
which Mr. Vaughan has ascribed the publication of the traet*” Why 
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: It should be noted also, that of these omissions, Mr. Vaughan gives his readers 
naintimation whatsoever ; they can only be discovered by comparing the documents 
with Lewis’s collection. Fe a Ae aay 

t See Mr. Baber’s Memoirs of Wiclif, prefixed to his edit. of Wiclif’s New Tes- 
tament, p. li. | 
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poor priests have no benefice” to Mr. Lewis, and I find also that Mr. 
Lewis really did publish it. It is necessary, therefore, to explain how 
my difficulty about the matter was occasioned. The edition of 
Lewis’s life of Wiclif used by Mr. Vaughan, and which I also had 
in my hands, was the Oxford Ed. of 1820; it was printed from a 
copy corrected by the venerable minister of Meregate himself, and it 
did not occur to me, therefore, until I saw Mr. Baber’s reference to 
the first edit. of 1720, that any document, such as the tract in ques- 
tion, was actually omitted in this improved and corrected reprint. I 
now find, however, that, in the first edition, the author printed that 
treatise from the Cambridge MS. in his Appendix, No. 19, and that 
the document itself, as well as the reference to it in the text,* is 
wholly omitted by the Oxford editor. No doubt this was done on the 
authority of the author himself in the copy from which the edition of 
1820 was printed, and as no notice is taken of the omission, it was 
probably his intention, had he lived to complete his design, to have 
introduced it in some other place. I have no means of ascertaining 
whether this omission occurs in the second edition of Lewis’s work, 
which was printed, I believe, in the year 1723. 

I may here mention that the references to the collection in the Ox- 
ford edit. are, at least in the first two chapters, incorrect, the numbers 
being retained as they stood in the edition of 1720—thus in p. 6, 
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rest of the work. T. 


“Coll. No. 7” refers to the document which was No. 7 in the first 
; edition, but in the Oxford edition it is No. 10; and, in like manner, 
+; at p. 12, “Coll. No. 5” should be Coll. No.7. In p. 138, “ Coll. 
i No. 4” should be Coll, No. 6. In p. 25, “Coll. No. 22” should be 
as Coll. No. 29. This oversight appears to have been corrected in the 


VAUGHAN’S LIFE OF WYCLIFFE, 

Sik,—It was not until a few days since that I had any knowledge of 
the paper in your February Number in which your correspondent 
«T.,” of Dublin, professes to expose an inaccuracy in my “ Life of 
Wycliffe,” and informs your readers that this is only a specimen from 
a number of similar misrepresentations of the reformer’s meaning 
which his reference to the Wycliffe MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin, 
has enabled him to detect. 

L appeal to your sense of justice for permission to state, that if the 
author of that paper will complete his series of exposures, and attach 
his name to the production, I pledge myself to a reply. I mean this 
as a challenge to your correspondent “TT.” 1 venture to affirm he 
will not accept it. Should he do so, 1 would suggest, that his reputa- a 
tion will be served by avoiding the somewhat stale usage of giving Fe 
part of an author's premises in the place of the whole. 


1 an, sir, yours &c., Ropert VAvuGHAN. 
Kensington, March 16th. 


-_ a — -—-- ee ae See 


* First Edit., p. 100. Oxf. Edit., p. 122. 
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THE NOACHIC CREATION. 


Sir,—In a former paper, on “ The Adamic Creation,’’ Lendeavoured to 
shew that the races of animals described in the second chapter of Genesis 
were of a useful and domestic kind, and constituted a subsequent and 
totally distinct creation from those mentioned in the first chapter, 
which, on the contrary, were of a wild nature, and roamed the earth 
at large; and that, consequently, it was only the tame and useful 
animals which the Lord brought unto Adam and shut up with him 
in Paradise. This distinction | founded on the difference of expression, 
“the beasts of the earth’ and “the beasts of the field’ or pasture, 
It occurred to me afterwards, if this interpretation of the beasts of the 
earth was at all founded in truth, that it would bear the test of being 
applied to the scriptural account of the deluge, as compared with the 
statements of geology. The investigation of that portion of Genesis, 
with reference to the beasts of the earth, has led me to the conclusion 
that only the harmless and useful animals were brought by God unto 
Noah and shut up with him in the ark; coneenaree that all the 
strange and carnivorous races became extinct at the flood, and that 
our present animals of this kind are a postdiluvian creation. 

The animals that went into the ark are repeatedly mentioned, and 
are variously classified ; yet, it is observable, that there is a studied 
silence concerning the beasts of the earth; on Noah’s landing, how- 
ever, we find immediate mention of them, which leads me to suppose 
that they were a new creation, together with the olive branch which 
the dove brought back into the ark. 

The creatures that were to accompany Noah are thus first men- 
tioned: “ Of every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt 
thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive with thee: they shall be 
male and female. (The sorts are then specified.) Of fowls after their 
kind, and of cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing of the 
earth after his kind, two of every sort shall come unto thee to keep 
them alive.” They are afterwards classified differently : “ Of every 
clean beast thou shalt take to thee by sevens, the male and his female; 
and of beasts that are not clean by two, the male and his female; of 
fowls also of the air by sevens, the male and the female, to keep seed 
alive upon the face of all the earth.’’ By unclean beasts I understand 
such domestic animals as were unfit for sacrifice, but yet useful to 
man, as the horse, &c. We have no express mention of the beasts 
of the earth by name, until after the retreating of the waters. And 
God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth; and the fear of you and the dread 
of you shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the’ fishes 
of the sea; into your hand are they delivered.” Again: “ And I, 
behold, I establish my covenant with you, and with your seed after 
you ; and with every living creature that is with you, of the 
fowl, of the cattle, and of every beast of the earth with you; from 
every creature that went out of the ark down to every beast of the 
earth” (that went not out of the ark). In the eight chapter, the 
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animals that came out of the ark are particularly specified, but no 
mention is made of beasts of the earth; their sudden appearance 
immediately afterwards seems to be utterly inexplicable, except on 
the supposition of a new creation. 

Some: authors, as Professor Ure, in his system of Geology, have 
supposed that many powerful and ferocious animals were providentially 
allowed to perish at the time of the deluge, as inconsistent with the 
more general dispersion of mankind, and contracted supply of food 
and herbage after the flood; but I have not met with any one who 
has maintained from Scripture the total extinction of every living 
creature of all flesh, with the exception of some harmless and useful 
animals that were preserved with Noah. This exclusion of the wild 
beasts must greatly modify our calculations concerning the capacity 
of the ark; and it removes, more effectually than any other way, 
the great difficulty of supplying the carnivorous animals with food. 
Your Correspondent S. E. V.'T., indeed, in controverting my opinion 
on the Rainbow, (Vol. III. p. 667,) supports the notion that the 
Almighty laid a restraint during that period upon their natural 
appetite ; but, if the interposition of the Deity is at all brought 
forward, the most simple and complete case is that of a new creation ; 
and this view is both compatible with the scriptural account, and is 
actually required by the discoveries of geology. 

Cuvier gives the following account of the antediluvian races of 
animals :—“ We no longer meet with paleeotheria, anoplotheria, or 
any of this peculiar genus. The pachydermata, however, are still 
found there ; the mammoth, mastodon, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tamus, accompanied by innumerable horses, and many large rumi- 
nantia, Carnivora of the size of lions, tigers, and hyeenas, desolated 
the new animal kingdom. Its general character, even in the extreme 
north and on the banks of the icy sea, was similar to that now only 
presented by the torrid zone ; and yet there was no species exactly similar 
to those of the present day. .... Whatever resemblance certain species 
of the present day offer to them, it cannot be disputed that the total of 
this (the antediluvian) population had an entirely distinct character, 
and that the majority of the races which composed it have been 
annihilated.”” (On the Revolutions of the Surface of the Globe, sub 
fin.) In another passage he states the exceptions, which confirm my 
commentary in a very remarkable manner :—“ The genus of the horse 
also existed at this period, but it is impossible to say whether it was 
or was not of the same species as that now existing, because the 
skeletons of this species so much resemble each other, that they cannot 
be determined from isolated fragments. ‘The same doubt exists with 
respect to the bones of deer and oxen which are found in the same 
diluvial depositories with the pachydermata, and are consequently of the 
same age ; but there is yet much difficulty in deciding how they differ 
from the present breeds of similar animals.’’—Now horses, deer; ‘ard 
oxen, are some of the very animals which we might expect Noah 
would take with him into the ark ; and these are among the few kinds 
whieh geology represents as common to the two worlds. 

The account which has been given of the animals that were brought 
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into existence at the time of Adam and Noah, and which involves the 
principle of successive creations, will serve to throw some light on the 
six days or successive acts of creation ; but this subject I shall reserve 
for another communication. 

Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. W. B. Winnina. 


— 


CHARACTER OF PONTIUS PILATE. 


Sir,—I am glad that your correspondent “ Prytanis’’ agrees in my 
exposition of John, xix. 1], (the only one which, as I believe,* the 
Greek language permits it to bear,) but I would fain submit to his, re- 
consideration the new, and to me astonishing, sense which he attaches 
to its words in another respect. Pilate, being judge, reminded his 
prisoner of the power he possessed as such, without the slightest. inten- 
tion of disputing the origin of all power, but merely in order to 
recal to a due sense of his authority the personage whom, from 
his “giving him no answer,” he actually thought to be wanting 
in that due sense. Our Lord replied, “ Thou couldest have no 
power at all over ME, were it not given thee from above, which 
aggravates the sin of him who delivered me unto thee.’ Assuredly, 
the Lord did not here simply intend to say, that all Pilate’s magis- 
terial power was derived, like his life and health, from the dispens- 
ing providence of God. He meant to say, that neither kings nor 
magistrates, angels, principalities, or powers in heaven or earth could 
exercise authority over the only begotten Son of God, except it were 
especially given them by the Father. Otherwise, every man accused 
before any tribunal, in any age, might use the same words with equal 
propriety. But Christ was of a nature amenable to no power, although 
obedient and condescending to it, that all righteousness might. be ful- 
filled. This the Roman knew not, nor could comprehend the hard 
sayings that met his ear; but to the betrayer of the Lord, the Lord 
had revealed himself, and had made him one of the chosen depositaries 
and dispensers of the truth which all nations were to hear. Therefore, 
and therefore only, was the sin of treachery and murder aggravated 
into sacrilege in him, who was not of those who “ knew not what they 
did.” Inshort, in John xix. ]1, the emphasis is manifestly on “ me,” 

Allow me a few more words on points that may further illustrate 
the topic which I began to moot. Thow sayest or hast said are affirma- 
tives in the New Testament idiom, and signify it is even so. But the 
same cannot be said of the words “ Thou sayest that Iam a. king);” 
and it appears yet stronger in the Greek words ov Aeyece dre Paaireve 
ive "ETO. (John xviii. 37,) This is clear assertion of fact, and.of a 
fact not appearing there or any where. Quid agimus, what shall we 
do in this difficulty? The very question gives the answer. As,in 
agimus, so in \eyec, the present stands for the speedy future, ¢o be for 
to be about to ; asin puxpoy Kar ov Oewpecre pe aNd obKere Tw Ex THE Gpmedov 
éwco, &e.| We must interpret it, “‘ thou thyself shalt say that Lam,a 
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king,” words of the same living truth which said to Peter “ thou shalt 
deny me thrice.” It was part of Pilate’s high destiny to be our 
Saviour’s witness, before whom he made his good confession, éuaprupnce 
kadny dporoyay. (1 Tim.) That good confession, because the only one 
he made before Pilate, was, that he was King of the Jews ; and of that 
confession, which he was placed by God to attest, Pilate was the 
faithful and trumpet-tongued witness, proclaiming it to Roman, Greek, 
and Jew. And, as it was asked of old, is Saul too among the pro- 
phets? we may exclaim, is Pilate also among the noble army of 
witnesses? Whoever confesses Christ before men, him will Christ 
confess before God and the saints; therein is the force and value 
of the word martyr; and therein may be one cause why the earliest 
of the faithful never confessed their Redeemer without confessing 
Pilate. That does not only appear in the wonderful clausule of the 
Apostles’ creed, but in the miracles of the primitive church. The gifts 
which the first disciples of the Lord received from him in his life, and 
at the Pentecost, continued to exist in the church of Gaul when St. Ire- 
neeus presided over it. And that good prelate informs us, that when 
they healed the sick or wrought other works of power, they did so in 
the name of Christ crucified. But not of Christ crucified, and there 
an end; but “ in the name of Christ crucified under Pontius Pilate '’’ 
That name was from the earliest ages inseparable from the faith of a 
Christian. H. 


———- ee SS 


DISSENTERS, 


Rev. Sir,—Charity is an excellent virtue; and, if it consist in a 
determination, under all circumstances, to think no evil of one’s 
neighbour, the merit of exercising it cannot surely be denied to 
the great body of churchmen. For example, the professions of respect 
and good will to the establishment, which have been made within the 
last few weeks by several dissenting communities, have called forth 
very high and general encomiums; and people have discovered that 
the dissenting body, instead of being hostile to the great institutions of 
their country, comprise their most faithful and attached supporters. 
I should be unwilling to be thought less charitable than my neighbours. 
But surely the proceedings of the dissenters warrant a suspicion of the 
sincerity of their professions. It is true, many of them have of late 
avowed their great respect for the established church. But, had they 
been sincere, they would surely have made this avowal of their senti- 
ments at the time of the church’s weakness, not of its, we trust, 
ree triumph. In our hour of peril, where were the dissenters ? 

fhere, then, was their disapproval of the machinations of our 
enemies? Mr. James, for instance, has generally stood in the fore- 
most ranks of the church’s adversaries ; and, at a meeting-at which 
the Earl of Durham presided, he had the audacity, (I hope; sir, you 
and Mr. J. will pardon the expression,) at a time when radicals, 
dissenters, atheists, and infidels, were leagued together in an un- 
hallowed combination for the overthrow of the church, to compare it 
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to a cooky skinning live eels, and exhorting them to be patient under 
the operation, The half-flayed eels, it is needless to say, were 
the dissenters—those sufferers for conscience’ sake. But now that 
the ple have roused themselves; and shewn that they will not 
stand by, and witness the downfal of the church of their fathers, 
he takes the opportunity of an address, certainly not more virulent 
than sundry of his own, by the Rev. T, East, to disclaim an 
participation in the proceedings of that Christian minister and his 
party. This conduct has been highly applauded by several leading 
journals. “This,” say they, “is as it should be.” But what is the 
occasion of this change in the ideas of Mr. James? ‘The church-yard 
is not yet open to the eloquence of the dissenting minister; that 
functionary is not yet exempt from church-rates; Oxford has not yet 
removed the obnoxious sign-board—*« Off, off, ye profane!’ How 
are we to account for this cessation of hostilities on the part of Mr. J. 
and his dissenting brethren? I should be sorry to attribute to them 
any evil designs. At the same time, there can be no harm in a little 
circumspection on our part. If the tiger has made a spring, and over- 
shot the mark, shall I go and compose myself to slumber in its vicinity ? 
or shall | keep in hand my weapons of defence, and walk warily? I 
prefer the latter expedient. The dissenters have surely afforded to 
churchmen some little cause for distrust, and, for my own part, how- 
ever fair or honest may be their present professions, “ ¢émeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes.” 
l am, Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, B. M. 


Ww. n, Dth Feb., 1835. 





‘‘LETTERS OF L. S. E.” 


Sir,—lI perceive that the “ Letters of L. 8S. E.”’ are making no small 
stir both within and without the pale of the church of Christ in this 
realm. I lament sincerely that the writer has used expressions which 
have subjected him to the unmeasured animadversions of his opponents, 
or rather the opponents of the church. The acerbity, or the uncourtesy 
so much complained of, the author of the letters ascribes, perhaps not 
unjustly, to the habits and feelings which he had contracted by former 
associations—i. e., during his connexion with the dissenters. I can- 
not, however, conceive that the force of his arguments, and the truth 
of the alleged facts are materially, if at all, affected by his style ; and 
it is with the arguments and facts contained in the “ Letters’’ that the 
reader isconcerned. Of this the adversaries appear to be fully aware; 
and this probably accounts for their not attempting to invalidate the 
arguments and statements of facts; but they attack the style, the 
author, and those who may have advocated or recommended the 
book. The writer of the “ Letters’ openly professes his readiness to 
defend and prove the correctness of the statements which he has 
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made, Why do not his opponents, then, grapple fairly with these 
statements? They know they dare not. “ L.S. BK.” would do 
well, in any future edition, to support his statements by quotations 
from James's “‘ Church Member’s Guide,” and Binney’s “ Life of 
Morell.”” These two publications will supply him with abundant 
confirmations of his positions. 

Of the style or the spirit of the “ Letters’’ dissenters, I presume, 
have, after all, no right to complain. I have not been able to dis- 
cover, in the whole productions of “L. 8S. E.,’’ anything equal to 
either the bitterness of spirit, or the coarseness of language, which are 
so conspicuous in the writings of the dissenters when the church is 
the object of their attack. ‘“ The Library of Ecclesiastical Know- 
ledge,’ the accredited organ of dissent, has, for instance, exhibited 
@ spirit and adopted language not paralleled in the fiercest sectarian 
controversies of heathen philosophers.* The “ Christian Advocate,” 
“ The Patriot,’ et omne id genus, have not been a whit behind the 
chief of “The Library.”’ 

Not only to have written and published the “ Letters’ constituted 
an unpardonable offence, but the recommending of them has pro- 
voked the dissenting anathema. But have the dissenters forgotten 
their zeal and activity in circulating the publications of R. M. Be- 
verley? The writer of this letter has not forgotten the fact that the 





* “ Whenever the parties cannot agree upon the composition, they resort to the 
original institution of payment in kind. Then what a scene is exhibited! The 
field of harvest displays the banners of war ; for the boughs stuck in the tithe-sheaves 
are anything but the olive branch of peace. The sullen farmer sends to the parson 
notice of an intention to pull turnips, that he may come and take his tenth. In the 
quiet village it is an article of intelligence that a neighbour’s bees have swarmed, 
and, as he had been previously the master of nine hives, the news flies to the parson- 
age that this swarm should fly thither. The good wife resolves to make her goose- 
berry wine ; but she must send notice to the vicar that he may take his tenth basket 
of fruit. The mysterious hoard of the cunning hen is discovered, and a large deposit 
of eggs is laid open ; send, then, to the minister that he may come and take his 
share. When the cows are milked, the tenth dish is set apart for him, who says, 
‘ That is mine.’ Amidst all these vexatious proceedings, who shall describe the 
black looks indicative of passions blacker still? Who can bear to think of, much 
less to hear, the curses now muttered in a suppressed tone, and now poured forth 
with all the force of stentorian lungs ? 

** The minister, vexed and harassed, looks out for some one to take this trouble 
and his tithes off his hands. But in the general dissatisfaction of a village warfare, 
no one wishes or dares to set the whole parish against him by assisting the parson to 
carry on his war of tithes in kind. What a Noah's ark, then, the parsonage exhibits ! 
Where study and devotion should indulge in calm retreat, amidst Hebrew Bibles 
and Greek Testaments, shelves of divines and commentators, and rows of polyglots 
and lexicons, the tithe-calf is heard lowing after its mother, the pig’s discordant 
sounds disturb the meditations of its new owner, the fowls, dueks, and geese join 
their voices to add to the confusion ; while the eye shares in the torments of the ear, 
by the ludicrous profusion everywhere exhibited of baskets of fruit and eggs, dishes 
of milk, and hives of bees, tithe-sheaves, piles of turnips, and heaps of potatoes, pre- 
senting themselves in wild disorder on every hand.” (Library of Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge,——Tithes, p. 284.) The least that can be said of the author of the ex- 


tract is, that he well knew that he was describing as facts, what he, at the same 
time, knew to be contrary to fact. 
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dissenters, in his own neighbourhood, carried those vile ewe ore 
from house to house, not of dissenters, but of church’ people. » Have 
the dissenters forgotten also, that this same Beverley was exhibited 
as a champion of “the cause’ at the public meeting of the society; 
in which meeting the clamour was in the true spirit, and nearly the 
words, of the Edomites of old—“ Down, down, down with the old 
hag’ ? (the church of England.) 

‘That the dissenters should forget, or affect to forget, their exploits, 
is not very marvellous. But we have another class of writers, 
who, while they profess to be friends of the persecuted church, 
appear to be gladly embracing any opportunity of uniting with 
dissenters in condemning any person who may, in these days of re- 
buke and blasphemy, have the honesty and the courage to expose the 
artifices, the hostility, and the rage of the church’s enemies. This 
class has not the candour to avow openly its attachment to dissent, 
or its latent hostility to that church which affords to some members 
of the class temporal support and comfort. ‘The persons composing 
the said class affect not to believe the charges against dissent, though 
those charges are made and confirmed by such persons as have long 
been in the dissenting penetralia—e. g., “ L. S. Ks,’ the author of the 
“ Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister,’’* &c. . 

The identifying of the “principles of dissent’ in religion, and 
“liberal” principles in politics, appears to this class, not only impossible, 
but the attempt to do so highly offensive. But a little cool reflection 
and observation on the working of the principles of dissent, may, 
perhaps, convince them that such an identification is not altogether 
destitute of possibility or correctness, There is certainly in the fol- 
lowing quotation an incontrovertible truth, as the result of close 
observation, afforded to the author by a long and close connexion 
with the dissenters. The extract is made from a letter to a high 
personage, written last spring by a venerable individual :—“ The 
whole subject, my Lord, is most deeply interesting. I cannot divest 
myself of apprehension that his Majesty’s ministers are not sufficiently 
aware of the nature of dissent as it is now opposed to the established 
church of England. This apprehension is strengthened by what is 
reported to have passed in Parliament about the Universities. , If I 
were not afraid of being impertinent, I should very respectfully ask 
my Lords Grey and Brougham, whether they have duly considered 
how far the question between the church of England and dissent, now 
before them, is political, and how far religious ?—a question which in- 
volves the distinction between the system of man’s fearful and wonder- 
ful Maker, and the principle (whatever it be, and whencesoever 
proceeding) which introduced disorder into God’s world, As far as it 
is simply political, it may regard the countenance to be given by the 
legislature to each of two classes of subjects. ‘To a British legislature 
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_ * The highly respectable publishers advertised in the “ British Magazine, 
in January last, that this volume is the production of a dissenting minister, as 
it purports to be, whose name they have in their possession. 
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a further inquiry may be expected to suggest itself—whether the 
church of England be not a system for extending and keeping up in 
the land the knowledge and fear of man’s Maker, as his dread cha- 
racter is to be read in the books of nature and Revelation—and 
whether pisseNT be not the operation and influence of principles 
which go to counteract those regulations and restraints which nature 
requires and revelation enjoins? The church of England falls in 
with nature and revelation, which provide a gradation of authority 
through the whole mass; and while authority is regudated, submission 
ig required. Dissent sets abstract right and individual opinion against 
authority. 

“If I have any right notion of dissent, it is not possible to raise the 
dissenter by admitting him into any society. His principles (of dis- 
sent) keep him down, When he finds himself uneasy in any situation 
by the thwarting of his interest or of his passions, his wrong principles 
operate. He talks of thinking and judging for himself, whether well 
informed or not. He pleads his tenderness of conscience—his equality 
with the highest. ‘ Who,’ he cries, ‘ is the master, or the provost— 
who is the Parliament—who isthe King? Iamanan.’ This tone 
operates upon the inexperienced and the young, soothes the proud, 
and introduces all the train of feeling which engenders confusion, dis- 
obedience, and strife. 

«The Universities may be degraded ; the leaven of dissent may be 
introduced, and it may spread through the land; and ¢ Englishman’ 
may become a term of reproach, as it has been of honour. But the 
dissenter, under whatever name, is still the same character. His 
principles fall in with the wrong bias of man’s nature. Inexperienced 
and unsuspecting churchmen have imagined that churchmen and dis- 
senters might be brought to co-operate to advantage in the same 
benevolent institutions. Experience does not seem to confirm this 
idea. And the reason seems to be abundantly evident to a sober 
and thinking mind. The principles of the church of England are 
consistent with nature and revelation; those of dissent are opposed to 
both, If this be the proper distinction, the government that does not 
keep it in view is in danger of being misled.”’ 

To the writer of this communication to the “ British Magazine’”’ 
the above quotation seems to convey a just description of the operation 
of dissenting principles, for the writer also, as well as the judicious author 
of the foregoing extract, is closely connected with dissenters, not indeed 
in the humble circle of life in which dissenters are generally found, but 
in that sphere in which dissent has the advantage of superior education 
and association, Still, however, the leaven ferments in and affects the 
whole mass from the highest to the lowest grade. General principles 
and external characters undergo different modifications through the 
foree of education or social intercourse. Still there is a characteristic 
feaure that stands prominent, and indicates a latent consciousness of 
inheriting the flattering and deceptive promise—“ Ye shall be as 
gods.”’. Nor has the pen of poet Milton, who was experimentally and 
perhaps thoroughly acquainted with dissenting principles, both reli- 
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gious and political, in vain written— Better reign in ‘hell than serve 
in heaven,” (Paradise Lost.) f 
I am, Sir, yours very truly, OssERVER. 


ee 


ON EXTEMPORE PREACHING, 


Sir,—It is in no spirit of controversy that I offer a few remarks on 
two previous papers in your Magazine—the one signed “ W. F. H.,” 
in the Number for September, the other signed “ Orthodox,” in that 
for November. The subject itself—Extempore Preaching—is one of 
so much interest, that it will not merely excuse, but justify discussion. 

Preaching is addressed to the heart as well as the mind; it is vain 
to appeal to the powers of the latter until the former has been moved ; 
and | confess that I cannot identify the arousing of the affections with 
the “ inflaming of the passions.” This seems to be the mistake com- 
mitted by “W.F.H.” He, himself, will allow that until the heart is 
moved and purified by Christian truth, the mind cannot be beneficially 
employed on reasonings and arguments as to practice and doctrine ; 
how then can the “ information of the understanding”’ be the primary 
and chief object of preaching ? 

With this single exception, the opinion of “ W. F. H.”’ on this sub- 
ject, so far as it goes, appears perfectly sound, Perhaps, indeed, some 
readers might question the justice of his objection to written sermons— 
“ that a stock sermon, embracing all that the writer can say upon the 
subject, is applied by him to all congregations whom he may address, 
however they may differ in their spiritual knowledge and spiritual 
wants.’ This is the substance of the objection ; but surely “ W.F.H." 
cannot mean to imply, that the preacher who writes his sermons can- 
not adapt them to the wants of individual congregations quite as care- 
fully as he who preaches extempore; and if this be not his charge, 
there is only the other alternative, that the preacher who can, will not 
adapt his written discourses as need requires—will not, from indo- 
lence, or from some other motive equally culpable. I am sure that 
«“W. F.H.” cannot mean this, 

In his remarks upon the paper by “ W. F. H.” “ Orthodox” seems 
to have been rather too hasty in conclusions ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, in mistaking assumptions for conclusions, “The extem 
sermon,’ he says, “ has generally the appearance of coming more from 
the heart.’’ Does he mean to appeal for proof to a fair specimen of 
each kind of preaching? If he do, I must say that he does not 
advance one inch beyond assumption; for, both in appearance and 
in reality, the fervour of the preacher is expressed and caught by the 
hearer as fully in the one case as in the other. And « Orthodox” 
cannot in fairness adduce the superiority of a perfect specimen of ex- 
temporaneous preaching over a faulty or formal written sermon as @ 
proof of the superiority of the one principle over the other, But even 

if the fervour of extemporaneous preaching do exceed that of written 
sermons, does this atone for the painful hesitation of delivery, the 
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wandering in argument, the unintentional misuse of terms, the want 
of continuity in the address itself (which “ Orthodox’’ kindly molli- 
fies into “ transition,”’) and the yet more dangerous consequences of 
mis-statement, or over-statement of doctrines, and the outpourings of 
over-heated imaginations? Can any effect (temporary as it must be) 
produced by an extempore burst of feeling and appeal to the heart 
make up for those evils which must ensue from the failure of the 
majority of preachers in the extemporaneous expression of feeling and 
thought ? 

But “ Orthodox” lays down the maxim—“ that the very excitement 
of addressing an auditory on an interesting subject arouses the imagi- 
nation to new and more vivid conceptions of it, and supplies the 
tongue with more forcible and vigorous ways of stating it.” Here, 
again, an assumption stands for fact. I mean the important assump- 
tion that all speakers, or at least the majority of them, possess that 
fluency which is one of the first steps, if not the first step to eloquence. 
But, with “ W. F. H,’’ Lappeal to the House of Commons in refutation 
of the maxim as intended to be universal. There we have more than 
six hundred well educated men (?—Eb.), men whose acquirements cer- 
tainly are greater for their purpose than those of the majority of dis- 
senting ministers for theirs. Now how many of these gentlemen (to 
whom I mean no disrepect) emerge above conversational talk, if they 
talk at all? Ofthese, again, how many are able to discuss subjects in a 
style which deserves the term of “speaking” ? and even of those who 
may claim the title of speakers, how many reach that high order of 
eloquence which by a gentle tyranny guides the mind by argument, 
and depresses, or raises, or excites to the highest pitch men’s feelings 
and passions at its will; an eloquence which “ Orthodox’’ assumes to 
be within the grasp of the majority of extempore preachers? I say 
nothing of the absurdities, or superfluities, which the tender mercies 
of reporters repress. I only ask if experience justifies the assumption 
which “ Orthodox’ has too hastily converted into a conclusion. I 
fear not. 

The next maxim, however, which he lays down is not less incor- 
rect, that “the extempore preacher has the power of applying himself 
more directly and forcibly to the incidental circumstances of the occa- 
sion,”” And he again indulges in assumption, by assuming a reply 
which few would be inclined to make. Now the true reply would be, 
that incidental circumstances will certainly arise occasionally, but that 
the man who preaches a written sermon has, at least, equal power 
with the extempore preacher in taking advantage of such rare inci- 
dents. It is easy to introduce a brief, pointed allusion to one single 
point, when it would be found impossible to speak at length and yet 
systematically on one copious subject. For one thousand utterers of 
reasonably good impromptu sayings, you will not find one good impro- 
visatore of an epic or a tragedy. That the body of the sermon is 
written is no bar therefore to the taking advantage of and improving 
any incident that may occur. And as to the ideas suggested at the 
moment “ by various parts of the service,’ I believe that every clergy- 
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man knows and feels every part of that service before he performs it. 
Of the value of the “ transition” spoken of by “ Orthodox,” and the 
cause which he assigns for its value, I shall only observe that if the 
feelings manifested (or supposed to be manifested) by the congregation 
are to keep us in an expectant fever of change, it looks very like 
making the instructors change place with the instructed in authority 
and jurisdiction, Does it not? 

I must now conclude these few observations; and yet there are 
one or two points which I cannot help noticing, for they weigh much 
with myself. If ever there be a place in which caution as well as zeal 
is required, it is the pulpit ; and there, if any where, the sin of com- 
mission exceeds that of omission to a degree fearful indeed. Should 
not every word then be deliberately weighed which is spoken there ? 
Can he justify himself who, in the moment of embarrassment, or of 
excitement, misleads confiding hearers by sayings which deliberation 
and the written record must have prevented? And yet, how could 
the extemporaneous preaching of the majority of ministers be free, I 
will not say from the chance, but from the certainty of such misguiding 
effects, the results of which every feeling man would avoid as he 
would deplore ? 

Again, what is the pride of the established national church of Eng- 
land? Her Bopy OF PREACHED DIVINITY. Cut off that stream of 
written eloquence, and wisdom, and truth, by establishing extempore 
preaching, and from that moment the living water within her vessel of 
truth rises no higher, her singular glory is of the past, the future will 
be unmarked by additions of any real or great value. Singular glory, 
I say, for our church stands far above other churches in the treasures 
with which she can thus furnish the closet of every one of her pious 
sons. It is not only that the young divine may store his mind from 
that treasure house, and clothe himself with armour from that ar- 
moury, for his trying struggle, but it is that every true believer, from 
the most exalted to the most lowly, may “read, and mark, and in- 
wardly digest,’’ in the hours of meditative solitude, volumes that teem 
with correction for the proud, knowledge and exposition for the igno- 
rant, argument for the reasoner, conviction for the sceptic, and conso- 
lation for every suffering follower of Christ. This all is the blessing of 
written sermons ; and let the experience of churches in which extem- 
pore preaching is the rule, confirm or refute my assertion, that such 
churches are barren or poor in treasures without which even extemporé 
preachers would themselves be very barren and poor theologians in- 
deed. And if this be true, as it is, where would have been our 
whole treasure of printed sermons if extempore preaching had always 
prevailed from the beginning ? : 

But the written sermon is free to the full extent of reasonable free- 
dom, and checks only where a check should be fixed. It checks 
extravagance and superfluity in diction, in arrangement, in sentiment, 
in doctrine, in passion; it gives full and free scope to argument, to 
learning} t6 ‘persuasion; and no man who feels rightly as a minister of 

Christ need ever fear that the writing of his sermon will prevent hint 
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from speaking home truths and saving knowledge, or from cherishing 

those purified affections in believing hearers, which lead them to cling 

more and more closely to their Redeemer, until at last they become 

“ one with Him,” F. KE. T. 
Old Brentford, Dec. 10th, 1834. 


Se 


ORDINATION SERVICES. 


Rev. Sir,—I perceive, by the “ answer to correspondents” in one of 
your late numbers, that a correspondent has been complaining of the 
“omission of the Ordination Services in all the common editions of the 
Prayer Book,’ Your correspondent is, probably, not aware that one 
of the fundamental rules of the Prayer Book and Homily Society is, 
that “all copies of the Book of Common Prayer issued by this society 
shall contain the Thirty-nine Articles, the Ordination Services, and all 
other offices complete.’ While the Christian Knowledge Society 
continues to circulate the Prayer Book without these important ser- 
vices, it would seem advisable that clergymen should obtain from this 
society the supply needed for the use of their families and parishes. 
This may very conveniently be effected; for, by rule ix., “ any 
clergyman contributing a congregational collection, is entitled to re- 
ceive, without any farther payment, three-fourths of the amount in 
books at cost prices! I very strongly feel with you, Mr. Editor, the 
evil of the system of excitement, which is carried on by means 
of sermons, in different societies; but, perhaps, there can hardly be 
any course more free from evil than that of a sermon preached by the 
clergyman of the parish for the purpose of supplying his poor parish- 
ioners with unmutilated copies of the Prayer Book at a cheap rate. 
The importance of circulating the Ordination Services can hardly be 
too highly estimated. I speak from experience, when I say, that 
ignorance of their contents is almost universal, even among the 
educated classes of churchmen, And, perhaps, the strange errors so 
common, in these days, as to the authority and commission of the 
clergy, as taught by the church of England, could in no way be so 
effectually combatted as by an extensive circulation of these services ; 
for surely no unprejudiced person, after reading the form for the Con- 
secration of Bishops, and for the Ordination of Priests, can maintain 
the common opinion, that the church has not decided as to the Apos- 
tolical succession of the clergy, and the invalidity of the pretended 
orders of the protestant dissenters. To the poorer classes these doc- 
trines will best be brought home in the form of an explanation of these 
services, which it is well to invite them to follow with their Prayer 
Books in their hands. ‘These remarks, sir, have been written by one 
who has long thought that the only reform needed by the church of 
England would be found in the more consistent development of her 
actual doctrines and professed principles ;—a notion which has long 
led me to wish, that it might not be found inconsistent with the other 
engagements of our bishops to hold ordination in a manner more 
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public than it is at present generally their custom. How much fitter 
does it seem. that these solemn rites should be administered “ in the 
face. of. the congregation,’ in the cathedral, or some large paristt 
church, than with closed doors in the private chapel of the ~ ar pal 
residence. I am, Sir, yours &e., W. D. 


———————E — ee 


SAINTS’ DAYS. 


Sir,—Permit a layman, through the medium of your magazine, to 
express his regret that the institutions of our apostolic church 
appear to him, in too many instances, to be under-valued and 
slighted by those who are solemnly ordained to administer them, 
There are clergymen whom I really believe to be desirous of ad- 
vancing the glory and kingdom of our Blessed Redeemer, who yet 
prefer, to the appointed means, of which every one who has truly and 
spiritually used them must acknowledge the benefit, other and less 
regular institutions of their own. From this cause | have met with 
disappointmeut more than once. Last year, being at on the day 
before the feast of St. Luke, I addressed an officer of the church, 
named after that evangelist, observing, that I gy divine service 
would be performed there on the morrow. He observed, that the 
keeping of saints’ days had been laid aside, but that on (I think two) 
stated days in the week there was divine service, with a sermon; so 
that such festivals, fasts, &c., as do not fall on one of these preaching 
days are suffered to pass unnoticed. I cannot blame a clergyman for 
preaching on stated days of the week, besides the Christian sabbath ; 
indeed, 1 should be happy to see daily service performed in our parish 
churches; but surely the days on which the church directs us to eom- 
memmorate any thing that our blessed Lord has done or suffered for us, : 
or those which are dedicated to the memory of his saints, ought not to be 
slighted for the sake of days undistinguished in the calendar, I may 
now also retuark, that it is probable that many clergymen, desirous of 
reviving these too long neglected institutions of the church, are deterred 
therefrom by fear of failure, on account of the indifference and preju- 
dices of their parishioners, It is lamentable, indeed, to see such in- 
difference and prejudice ; but as it can only arise from an, ignorance 
of the true spirit of the catholic and apostolic church, it eannot be 
deemed irremediable. From the effects which I have witnessed in the 
village of A., where the zealous and truly orthodox curate summons 
his flock on each holiday, at a convenient hour, to divine service, with 
a sermon, 1 am induced to hope, that if others of the clergy would 
attempt to remove that ignorance, and to restore the ordinances of the 
church, they would meet with like success. 1 trust, too, that they 
would find some of the laity eager to attend on their ministrations, and 
ready to exert whatever influence they might possess in co-operating 
with them, O that we could see Jerusalem as a city indeed at unity 
in itself! And surely a general and strict adherence to primitive order 
would do much to secure this blessed unity! ‘Can we, for a moment, 


Vou. VII.— April, 1835. 31 
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doubt that our Heavenly Father would bless our return to that pri- 
mitive order, if undertaken in reliance on his aid, and with intention 
to promote his glory, and the salvation of souls. ‘The above remarks 
are prompted, not by feelings of disrespect towards any of the clergy, 
but by veneration for the church of God, especially that branch of it 
existing in England, to be a member of which is accounted his highest 
privilege by Yours, very ne . 


CONVOCATION. 


Str,—There is a passage in the valuable papers of your correspondent 
“on the Convocation’ which bears hard upon the upper house, and 
seems to me to be scarcely borne out by historical evidence. It is in 
pp. 36, 37, of your January number :—“ Nor must it be forgotten, to 
the lower house we are indebted that no change was made in our ser- 
vices and discipline in 1689, &c. What these changes were shall be 
given in Mr. Hallam’s words; the bill of comprehension proposed to 
parliament went no further than to leave a few scrupled ceremonies 
at discretion, and to admit presbyterian ministers into the church 
without pronouncing (!!) on the validity of their former ordinations,” 
(as if the recognising them were not pronouncing.) “Is it, then, the 
case that we have a second time risked the succession” &c.* 

Now, by attributing our deliverance from this awful danger to “ the 
lower house,” your correspondent implies that the upper house had not 
shielded us from it. But is this a fair representation of the fact? It 
appears that “ while the bill of comprehension was passing,” Dr. Til- 
lotson, who was then clerk of the closet to the king, and possessed 
of great influence with him, declared strongly his opinion against 
it, urging the king, instead of pressing it, to issue an ecclesiastical 
commission to draw up the proposed alterations ; to submit these to a 
convocation; and, having thus obtained for them synodical, then 
to propose them for parliamentary, authority. This course then the 
king adopted ; and the conclusion of the ecclesiastical commissioners 
was to leave “ entirely to the synod” the settlement of this question— 
whether it should not be ordered, “ That if any nonconformist minister 
should return to the church, he was not to undergo a new ordination, 
but to be admitted into the ministry of the church by a conditional 
ordination, as we do in the baptism of those of whom it is uncertain 
whether they are baptized or no,—the bishop’s hands being imposed 
upon them, &c., as was the custom of the church in receiving those 
clergy who had been ordained by heretics.’” Which method was 
employed by Archbishop Bramhall with regard to any who had 
received presbyterian orders in the confusion of the great rebellion. 

This proposition for conditional ordination was what the lower 
house rejected. Now, can we say that this would have risked the 
succession ? Was it not, on the contrary, a method by which true 





* William Nichol’s Defence of the Church of England, p. 108. 
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ordination was secured in the way least offensive to the conforming 
ministers? We should not lightly throw upon such a man as Arch- 
bishop Bramhall, nor upon many of those who, in this instance, 
disagreed with the lower house of convocation, the stigma of having 
risked the true succession of priests in our apostolical church, 

I remain your obedient servant, II. K. 





FASTING. 
Ash Wednesday, March 4th, 1835. 

Sir,—I have employed my leisure hours to-day in reading two ad- 
mirable tracts, (Nos. 18 and 21 in the Oxford Tracts,) the latter 
“Upon the Duty of Mortifying the Flesh,’ the former “ On the 
System of Fasting prescribed by our Church ;” this, especially, has 
raised in my mind many serious thoughts as to the too general de- 
fection of churchmen from those rules of the church in particular 
which most counteract the prevailing temptations of the age. I be- 
lieve there are few things more to be deprecated than the habit of 
hastily, or on slight grounds, concluding, and yet more asserting, that 
any holy practice is generally or universally neglected, or that any 
sin is commonly or universally practised, for thus transgressors are 
emboldened, and the cause of truth and holiness disparaged, Yet 
truth must be spoken ; and is it not the truth that the system of fast- 
ing, to which the author of this tract would recal us, is generally 
neglected ? 1 fear that the only point in which it is commonly acted 
upon, even by men possessed of a serious sense of religion, (and who 
must, therefore, take some means for the mortification of the flesh,) 
is in the observance of Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, which is, 
I think, still almost universal. The consequence of this general neg- 
lect of the appointments of the church is, that when one sets one’s self 
to consider them, the mind is puzzled, not only by their novelty, but 
by doubts, as to the meaning of many rules which want the expla- 
nation they ought to have received from the general practice of the 
church, If the services of the Lord’s-day had been for many years 
wholly neglected by the majority of clergy and laity, who can Joube 
that the directions of the rubrics would be difficult to understand, in 
many particulars, which are now so familiar to us that we can 
imagine no obscurity to exist with regard to them ? 

It is the sense of this perplexity which has induced me to address 
you to-day ; and I hope that, by publishing this letter, you may elicit 
from some of your readers, who have more faithfully observed the 
rules of the church, much information which will be useful, not only 
to myself, but to many others by whom they have been too much 
neglected. Perhaps the secrecy of an anonymous article may tempt 
some to make known, for the benefit of their brethren, the practices 
which they have found useful to themselves, and may thus throw 
light on the practical working of this neglected part of the church's 
system, 
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I would inquire particularly as to the days intended by the church 
to be observed as fast days. 1. What authority has the author of 
the tract for saying that the Wednesday as well as the Friday in 
every week is so set apart? I know of nothing in the Prayer-book 
from which this inference can be gathered ; and there are some indi- 
cations, I think, to the contrary, as the appointment that the Friday 
fast shall be superseded by Christmas-day, where no mention is made 
of the case of that day falling on a Wednesday. 

2. As to the Friday fast, is it the meaning of the rule just referred 
to, that it should supersede every festival except the Nativity? And, 
if so, are the vigils of the feasts to be kept as fasts, in such cases, as 
well as the day itself? Or, is the feast intended to be kept on some 
other day before or after? Or, is the service of the feast to remain 
unaltered on the fast? Or how otherwise ? 

3. Supposing Wednesday to be appointed as a fast, what happens 
when festivals fall on that day ? 

4. What is done when the feast of St. Matthias, or the Annun- 
ciation, fall on any of the forty days of Lent ?* 

Thus much as to the days to be observed. I approach a more 
delicate subject— How are they to be observed? The author of the 
tract which I have referred to says, that the church has left this point 
to be settled by each for himself; and he says, “ Only let us not 
mock God—let us deny ourselves in something which to us is really 
self-denial,” &e. (p. 22.) Now, itis upon this subject especially 
that I venture to hope for some useful hints derived from the practice 
of our older brethren. The great difficulty of ascertaining what is 
here the line of duty springs from the too general neglect of the duty 
itself; and the delicacy which every good man feels in obtruding his 
own practice, where it is more strict than that of the majority of his 
brethren, has led those who must enforce this duty in their preaching 
and writings to leave us almost without hints as to the practical rudes 
which they would recommend. May I beg some information upon 
these points in particular :— 

1. Ought our observance of a plain duty, (obedience to the church,) 
in observing these days, to be concealed? Is there not a confession 
before men eminently required of those who do break through the 
general neglect of fasting, and yet more of fasting at the times ap- 
pointed? And would not this tend, more than anything else, to 
realize that protection to the timid and bashful which, as the author of 
the tract well maintains, is one great benefit of these appointed fasts ? 
And is not this protection much needed? I have seen those who, 


I doubt not, are striving to walk according to the commandments of 


their Lord, turn it off to a jest when any notice is taken of their fasting. 
Would they dare to do so if any one noticed the trouble they took to 





* A question, indirectly connected with these, is, as to the prayers appointed for 
the Ember week to be used every day—what is the custom in those (alas! numerous) 
churches where there is no daily service? Are they read only once—i. e., on the 
Sunday which falls in the Ember week, (the first in Lent, for example,) or then, 
and on the Sunday after, i.e., the ordination day, or how ? 
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attend public worship, or to redeem time for private prayer, or for 
communion at the altar? And why in the case of one duty rether 
than another? Should this levity be allowable ?* 

2. If the observance should be in any manner public, how does it 
seem ient that it should be regulated? Much of the answer to 
this question must be the result of experience alone. I would 
it as a subject for consideration among others, whether churchmen 
should go out to dinner on fast days, or give parties themselves? Are 
these things consistent with the observance of the day? Yet, if I 
mistake not, even visitation dinners often take place on the fasts of 
the church ; and even a clergyman who should determine to decline 
invitations on them, would find it difficult to maintain his ground, and 
must meet the charge of extravagance and singularity. 

I trust, Sir, the importance of the subject will plead my excuse in 
trespassing so long on your patience, and that some attention will be 
paid to it by your contributors. Whatever is the course which 
churchmen ought at present to pursue, it must, I think, be felt by all, 
that these are not the haleyon days in which they may safely neglect 
this duty, and that some degree of uniformity of practice is most 
desirable. To this uniformity I trust the discussion of the subject in 
your magazine may tend. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, CLERICUS.t 


oe 


SPONSORS AT BAPTISM, 


Str,—I have been looking into each successive publication of the 
British Magazine for some further consideration of the subject pro- 
posed by a “ London Rector,” in your November Number. ‘The 
difficulty which has harassed him is by no means confined to a Lon- 
don parish. The prevalence of dissent affords every where an easy 
escape from the discipline of the catholic church. In my own parish, 
I am well aware that the endeavour to restore something of discipline 
with respect to the sponsors at baptisms, (though urged gradually and, 





—--= 





* The following passage, from the Tenth Sermon of the Rev. J. H. Newman, 
seems to be much in point :—“ We do not disfigure our outward appearance to seem 
to fast, which the Pharisees did, Here we seem to differ from them; yet, in truth, 
this very apparent difference is a singular confirmation of our real likeness to them, 
Austerity gained them credit ; it would gain us none. It would gain us little more 
than mockery from the world. The age is changed. In Christ’s time the show of 
fasting made men appear saints in the eyes of the many. See, then, what we do. 
We keep up the outward show of almsgiving and public worship, observances which 
(it so happens) the world approves. We have dropped the show of fasting, which (it 
so happens) the world, at the present day, derides. Are we quite sure that, if fast- 
ing were an honour, we should not begin to hold fasts like the Pharisees? Thus we 
seek the praise of men. But in all this, how are we, in any good measure, following 
God's guidance and promises ?” . 

t I am not aware of the origin and purpose of the three Rogation-days appointed 
to be kept as a fast. Perhaps this may be well known ; but I find no explanation 
of it in the Prayer-book. Does the church make any distinction between fasting 
and abstinence? It should seem so from the words of the calendar—* Vigils, fasts, 
and days of abstinence to be observed,” &c. 
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I trust, kindly, and mitigated by personal attention and explanation, ) 
has tended to lead many parents to take their children to receive bap- 
tism even from the ranters, in order to avoid all trouble concerning 
sponsors. In these circumstances, it is pre-eminently the — of the 
church to remove everything which needlessly increases the difficulty 
of conforming to her rules, and so creates temptations to separation 
from her communion. Now, I think that this prohibition of the 29th 
canon is precisely of this sort. I have long since arrived at the same 
conclusion with your correspondent, that the order in question is a 
mere idle Romish invention. The date of its first promulgation, and 
the use to which it has been put, alike testify its origin. It was first 
enjoined, as your correspondent observes, in A. n. 818, at the council 
of Mentz. It was contrary to the usage of the primitive church. St. 
Augustine’s authority may at once decide this point. In his writings 
(Ep. 98, tom. ii. p. 266, Ben, ed. Par.) he argues against the mistake 
“that children could not be baptized unless their parents were the 
sponsors,” and then quotes the occasions on which the church had 
always granted baptism, even though the parents did not themselves 
present their children, e. g., exposed children presented by sacred vir- 
gins, children whose parents were dead, &c. Now what can prove 
more clearly the universality of the custom (actually enjoined by early 
canons) than this particular limitation. It was not, therefore, the 
primitive practice ; and, therefore, was probably a Romish invention, 
because it fails in the test of catholic verity, “quod semper.” Then 
its effect marks it also as an invention of that corrupt church. From 
its first promulgation at Mentz to the 24th session of the council of 
Trent, it was used as an instrument for increasing the power and 
revenues of the pope, by the need which it introduced for dispensa- 
tions &c. for those who within the prohibited degrees of this feigned 
spiritual relationship entered into holy matrimony. ‘Thus we have 
every evidence, from the lateness of its origin and the effect of its 
enforcement, that it is an unwarranted invention of the Roman church. 
It comes, therefore, under the description of unnecessary injunctions, 
and it has wrought this peculiar injury, that it has a strong and direct 
tendency to prevent the observance of the test of the 29th canon, It 
is at once evident that none but regular communicants can be fit sure- 
ties to the church for the Christian education of the infant,—that 
none but those who are thus living in communion with her can right- 
fully bring an infant to receive the blessing of baptism at her hands, 
Indeed, the neglect of this rule, which from many causes (and chiefly 
from the relaxation of discipline which the prevalence of dissent has 
made apparently expedient in particular cases) has been allowed to 
creep into the church, has tended as much as anything else to make 
the whole system of sponsors appear to be an idle superstition, and to 
lower the dignity of this blessed sacrament itself. For what can be a 
more unmeaning ceremony than to see thoughtless and unfaithful. per- 
sons who are not living in communion with the church come to “ this 
sacrament of faith’ (as St. Austin terms it) to profess their faith as 
Christian men in the child’s behalf. This abuse of the catholic ap- 
pointment of sponsors has rendered it an unmeaning ceremony in the 
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eyes of the more unlearned, and shuts out its real significancy even 
from our educated classes. Nothing, therefore, would tend more’ to 
restore right notions concerning baptism than a strict attendance to 
this point, that all sponsors should be regular communicants. Now 
the prohibition of parents acting as sponsors greatly increases the 
difficulty of enforcing this salutary discipline. It is by no means an 
éasy matter for parents amongst the poor to obtain three communi- 
cants to stand as sponsors for their children. There is often a mis- 
placed and morbid conscientiousness amongst the more pious poor 
which makes them afraid of acting the Christian part for one another, 
Dissenters busily inflame these scruples; and when the minister 
attempts to remove them, the prohibition of parents being the sureties 
for their own offspring, and the prevalence of thoughtless sponsors, are 
immediately urged (and the former in a manner difficult to be an- 
swered) as objections to the whole system—“ If it is a surety for the 
child’s Christian education, if it be a profession of faith in his name, 
that is required, who so fit as 1?” says the communicating parent. 
There would be a facility afforded to the baptism of the children of 
communicants, there would be a proper censure passed upon non- 
communicants, (in their not being allowed to stand as sureties to the 
church for their own offspring,) if this rule were relaxed. But, sir, 
another question arises here. Even though it be allowed that this 
would be the most expedient settlement of the question, what is the 
duty of a presbyter of the church of England whilst the 29th canon 
remains unaltered? Whilst one convocation is unrighteously silenced, 
and the power of making or altering canons for the first time denied 
to a branch of the catholic church, how are we to act? I would ask 
whether, under our circumstances, the nearest approximation to 
canonical obedience which we can hope to make, is not to consult our 
bishop as to how far we should obey the canon, and act accordingly. 
This, of course, is not an entirely satisfactory method ; is it not the 
best which is left to us so long as the church shall be silenced by the 
oppressive encroachments of the state ? 
I remain your obedient servant, A Country Rector. 


SOLEMNIZATION OF MATRIMONY. 


Sir,—I have long admired and appreciated the services of our vene- 
rable church ; for I have ever found in them a most happy com- 
bination of deep piety and consummate wisdom, Our offices are 
Jull of meaning, and will always be found to reward in abundant 
measure the pains of those who will patiently investigate them. 

It is true that, in some instances, a departure has been made from 
the original and well founded practice, as settled by the rubrics of the 
church ; and, in some cases, a strict adherence to them might be found 
impracticable from the altered circumstances of our times, and the 
force of long habit; but surely it should be the work of sober piety, 
and zeal according to knowledge, to restore the ancient and pure dis- 
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cipline in all points in which it is capable of restitution; and it must 
not be forgotten that, after all, the rubric is our guide as to the manner 
of dispensing the word of God and his holy sacraments,”’* 

One point, therefore, will be unhesitatingly admitted by the most 
yielding of those who allow the necessity of some discipline in the 
chureh of Christ. It will be admitted, that wherever the original 
intention of the church, as expressed in the rubric, can be observed 
without inconvenience, it is the duty of her ministers to restore the 
ancient usage; and that they are bound a fortiort to do so, where 
there is reason to believe that conformity will help to a positive in- 
crease of devotion, and to a more full development of the intrinsic 
worth and incomparable beauty of our services. 

I would beg, then, to draw the attention of your clerical readers to 
the “ Form of Solemnization of Marriage,” with a view to recommend 
an observance of the rubric in the administration of this rite, which 
appears to be unaccountably and almost universally overlooked. The 
common practice among us is, to perform the whole ceremony at the 
altar, which is not the appointed mode of proceeding. 

If, therefore, I may fein the patient attention of your readers, 1 
will shew, 

1, What was the practice of the church before the Reformation, 

2. The alteration that was then made, and the rules at present 

binding upon us, 

3. That no inconvenience can result from conformity. 

4, That an attention to the rubric will develop the worth and 

beauty of the service. 

5. That it is not unreasonable to expect an increase of devotion. 


1, The practice of the church, before the Reformation, was to per- 
form the ceremony of marriage at the church porch, and, imme- 
diately after the blessing, to proceed through the body of the church 
to the Lord’s table, and there to complete the service ; the priest, 
with his clerks, repeating the appointed psalm as the procession 
advanced. 

2. The service was altered, in this one circumstance, at the Reform- 
ation, that such portion of the marriage ceremony as used to be per- 
formed at the church door, should be performed in the body of the 
church. The ancient practice of repeating the psalm on the way to 
the altar, and of there finishing the ceremony, remaining still the 
same. 

This will appear from the following extracts from the “ Ancient 
Manual of Salisbury,” and the Rubric as it now stands in our Prayer- 
book :— 


SALISBURY MANUAL. REFORMED LITURGY. 


“ Statuantur vir et mulier ante ostium ec- “ At the day and time appointed for So- 
clesie# coram Deo et sacerdote et populo, vira_—_ lemnization of Matrimony, the persons to be 
dextris mulieris et mulier a sinistris viri...... married shall come into the body of the 
Tune interrogat sacerdos banna, dicens in church, with their friends and neighbours, 
lir.gu& maternd sub hae forma.” and there eee together, the man on the 

right hand, and the woman on the left, the 


priest shall say,” &c. 
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And, immediately after the blessing, 


“ Hic intrent ecclesiam usque ad gradum “ Then the minister and clerks, going to 
attaris, et sacerdos in eundo, cum suis mi- the Lord's table, shall say or sing this psalm 
aistris, dicat hanc Psalmum sequentem.” following.” 


It is therefore plain, that we ought now to perform the first b 208 
of the service in the body of the church, and the last at the altar, 
repeating, on our way there, one of the psalms appointed for the pur- 
se, 

"3. And no inconvenience could result from our conformity ; for it 
is as easy for the parties to stand in one part of the church as an- 
other, And the force of habit cannot be pleaded, inasmuch as in the 
great majority of the cases, the individuals concerned were never there 
upon a like occasion before. 

4. An attention to the rubric will develop the beauties of the service. 

We all know why the baptismal font has always been placed at 
the west end of the church, which is the proper and principal entrance, 
and the Lord’s table at the east end—viz., because baptism is the 
ceremony of admission into the church of Christ; and because the 
Lord's table is only approached for the more mature acts of Christian 
prety, and the celebration of the highest mysteries of our reliyion. 

All ceremonies, therefore, according to God's direction a? Wome 
sion—not partaking of the nature of a sacrament, but engaged in by 
persons who have past through the initiatory sacrament of baptism— 
are rightly performed in the body of the church, between the font and the 
altar, And this is a sufficient reason why parties contracting mar- 
riage, who were long since admitted into the church, should be joined 
together in that holy “ state of life allowed of God in the Scriptures,’’* 
standing in the body of the church. But, when the contract is com- 
plete, they are expected to lose sight, as it were, of an ordinance— 
not enjoined of God, but only sanctioned—and to look forward to a 
higher mystery, even the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ— 
the duty and the privilege of all who name the name of Christ—and, 
in the hope of heavenly benediction, to approach his holy table with 
thanksgiving, and the voice of melody for mercies already received ; 
there to kneel in prayer for future blessings on their souls and bodies ; 
there to listen to faithful admonition; and there “ to receive the holy 
Communion, at the time of their marriage, or at the first opportunity 
after their marriage.’’+ 

5. With regard to the next point, are we to think so poorly of the 
understandings and of the feelings of others as to deny them the 
power of discerning what we see, and feeling what we feel ? 

May we not venture to hope that the very act of approaching the 
Lord’s table, for the purposes above mentioned, may set the hitherto 
unthinking upon inquiry, and exalt the |e of the holy, who are 
thus reminded of their obligation to “draw nigh unto God” ?» I 
think we may ; for I cannot but suppose that the same impression 








* Article xxv. 
+ Rubric at the end of marriage service. 


Vo. VII.—April, 1835. 3K 
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that has been made upon my own mind may be made on the minds 


of others. And I have no hesitation in saying, that I never saw the 
impropriety of our ordinary practice, or the full effect of the marriage 
service, as our church intends it should be performed, until I wit- 
nessed a 


Welsh Wedding 


amongst the mountains of Merionethshire—a ceremony which I will 
endeavour to describe. 

It was on a bright sunny morning, in the month of September, last 
year, that my fellow traveller and myself, as soon as we had break- 
fasted, were led by a sort of professional instinct to visit the parish 
church of Dolgelly. Saturday was a market-day; and what with 
bullocks and ponies, and hoidenish men with sticks and umbrellas,* 
and maidens with smiling faces, the streets were soon thronged, and 
all was life and interest. 

But to what purpose this little tangent from the circle of my story ? 
Why, to commend the unaffected and canonical simplicity of the 
pair, who sought no privacy in an engagement which should be made 
in the face of God and the congregation ; but took this most effectual 
means of coming into the body of the church, with all “ their friends 
and neighbours,”’ 

We were scarcely within the walls of the sacred edifice, but we 
were told there would shortly be a wedding. Of course we deter- 
mined to witness it, and rather anxiously awaited the appointed time. 
It is true we occupied ourselves most agreeably in examining and 
cross-examining the parish clerk, and in inspecting all that was to be 
seen in and about the church; but the leading feature, in the eccle- 
siastical arrangements of this place, was a certain primitive simplicity, 
but too little known in these days of parlour-pews and brass rods and 
curtains, and other invidious distinctions in the house of God. Here 
was no “storied urn or animated bust;’’ but the white walls of the 
church were studded with little black shields, which you might sup- 
pose to have been taken from the coffin-lids of the departed, and in 
which was traced, in white or gold letters, the simple record of their 
name and death. 

At length the appearance of the clergyman assured us that the 
hand of the clock was near upon the hour appointed for the wedding ; 
and, in a few minutes, the buzz of subdued voices, and the shuffle of 
dusty shoes in the church porch, told us the party had arrived. ‘The 
officiating minister, clad in the sober and imposing attire of his order, 
received them in the body of the church. As tor my friend and myself, 
who felt that we were in a strange land, and desired to look as little 
like spies as need be, we had disposed of ourselves in a quiet corner 
of the church, and furnished ourselves with a Welsh prayer-book 
apiece. And now stood the priest of the Most High God to join, in 





* It has become the habit of these sturdy mountain wanderers to spend their first 
earnings in the purchase of an English umbrella, and to come to market with a stick 
perhaps under one arm, and an umbrella under the other. O quantum mutatus. 
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holy wedlock, the happy pair who stood before him, by sacred ties 
that nought but death can sever. The friends and neighbours—with 
innocent hearts, no doubt, and, clearly, happy looks—had seated them- 
selves in the immediate neighbourhood upon those good old-fashion- 
ed open benches which seemed most stoutly to affirm, that “Here, 
in this holy place, at least, is no respect of persons.’ The service 
was admirably performed in the Welsh language, which, spoken upon 
this occasion in its purity, charmed us beyond measure, and the éout 
ensemble presented a scene by no means easy to be forgotten, and by 
no means desirable that it should. 

After the giving and receiving of the ring and joining of hands, the 
priest, in the name of God, blessed the man and his wife ; and, then, 
with his clerk, and followed by the married people and their friends, 
went to the Lord’s table, (according to the rubric,) saying (in eundo) 
the psalm appointed to follow the blessing, 

The service was there concluded in the same calm and dignified 
manner in which it had been begun; and the party was dismissed 
with a wholesome admonition, which, if they remember and observe, 
will assuredly make them happy all their lives, and bring them peace 
at the last. I may never witness again the same interesting cere- 
mony in the same lonely region, under the same happy circumstances ; 
but the recollection of what I then enjoyed is still fresh and inspirit- 
ing. ‘The simplicity was charming; the propriety was convincing. 
And, thankful should we be to God for that establishment which 
secures, in the remotest corners of the realm, that uniformity of doc- 
trine and discipline which must be witnessed to be fully appreciated. 
But my task is done: the wedding is over,—the vision has. passed 
away,—and we have mixed again with “ the inhabitants of the 
world,”’ 

The sun on that day shone upon us all, Cader Idris stood by us 
in his giant strength, and reminded us, that “ even so standeth the 
Lord round about his people.” (Ps. cxxv.) And the softly-flowing 
Avon taught us thankfully to pursue the even tenour of our wa 
through life: all nature seemed in a mood of rejoicing. The wedding 
party mingled with the crowd and vanished. May a bountiful Pro- 
vidence ever smile upon them, and the Sun of Righteousness shine 
upon their hearts, to cheer and comfort them throughout their earthly 
course, and bless them with richest blessings in the world to come. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, D. 


INTERRUPTION OF THE MORNING SERVICE, BY THE PERFORM- 
ANCE OF THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
December 7th, 1834. 


Siz,—A statement appears in your last number, that “ the congrega- 
tion in Kensington church, on Sunday, November 2nd, was disturbed 
by the entrance of two parties, who loudly demanded to be married ; 
that Archdeacon Pott, being appealed to, decided that as the banns 
had been duly published, the claim could not be rejected; and that, 
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consequently, Mr. Dupuis was obliged to perform the marriage 
ceremony. 

Were it not for the introduction of such highly respectable names 
into the above statement, I should not have troubled you on this 
occasion, being fully convinced that no parties can /ega/ly interrupt 
one service for the purpose of introducing another. The Marriage 
Act is entirely silent upon the subject; and all that I can find in the 
rubric of the marriage service is, “ that the persons to be married shall 
come into the body of the church, at the day and time appointed.” 
Appointed by whom? Surely by the minister of the parish; whose 
duty it is, while he appoints as early a day as possible to meet the 
wishes of the parties, to take care that it shall not interfere with the 
devotional duties of the rest of his congregation. 

Were a similar demand to be made in my church, I should be much 
re tee to direct my churchwardens, if the demand were persisted in 
and made in the indecent manner above described, to remove the 
parties as brawlers, and indict them as such in the Ecclesiastical Court. 
But as the above case seems to stand upon archidiaconal authority, | 
distrust my own judgment, and shall feel much obliged if you, or some 
brother learned in these matters, will tell me what the law is upon 
this subject. I am, Sir, yours &c., 

A BrerKsHIRE CLERGYMAN. 


FIRST STEPS TOWARDS CHURCH BUILDING. 


Dear Sir,—Your correspondent “a Layman’ pats me on the back 
and encourages me to give him that further advice which he solicits 
on the subject of his projected chapel, and which indeed was promised 
if he thought the former dose worth ¢aking; for to have advice (or 
physic) and to take it are two things. 1 am happy to learn from him- 
self, that he has no doubt of raising the supplies for the building fund ; 
and I shall presume he has secured his eligible site, and the convey- 
ance thereof in his safe keeping,—that the title has been submitted to 
and approved by the commissioners for building churches in populous 
parishes. If it has been approved, and they will accept it, these ad- 
vantages will ensue from a conveyance to them, that although the 
case come not within the description of “ populous parishes,” {but of a 
poor and not a rich one,| and therefore be not intitled to the parlia- 
mentary aid, yet the commissioners will get the lords of the treasury 
to remit all the duties on the building materials, which, if brick and 
slate be used, as well as timber and glass and lead, will be consider- 
able. This will help, if not even suffice, to form a.“ repairing fund,”’ 
or for lawyers’ bills and expenses contingent on the consecration. 
Such conveyance also will abate suspicion of a selfish end, or the pos- 
sibility of jobbing, both which I do assure “ Layman’ the generous 
public is very apt unjustly (as well as justly in some cases) to enter- 
tain and apprehend. In my own operations in this line, 1 did not quite 
escape the suspicion, though I had precluded the possibility of that and 
of other evil consequences, by quitting hold of the power of patron and 
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incumbent, at a time when there were not, as.now, acts of parliament 
to annul these rights. My noble patron, who had given his large sub- 
scription and promised endowment, became so annoyed by the,legal, 
and formal, and substantial obstructions in our way, as to right of 
patronage, &c., that he threatened, though himself a church commis- 
sioner, to make such slight deflection from church service, as would 
have taken away the actual hope and any need for consecration, and 
yet kept the congregation in heart and apparent character good church 
people, while his chapel was licensed for dissent, and endowed for 
church prayers. Foreseeing the probability of this issue, I had _pre- 
cluded the possibility of such diversion by making pismun leave 
first asked) a conveyance at once of the site to the said church com- 
missioners, from whom, consequently, I drew a large sum for remitted 
duties, which a meeting cannot get-—a new dissenting grievance. If 
“ Layman’’ relies, as well he may, on the aid of “the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing 
Churches and Chapels, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square,’ let 
him mind so to address that body (at fudl length, per post-office, or his 
letters will be charged or returned to him) and he will get better advices 
than any I can give. For instance, “ hints to the architect,” and refe- 
rences to the “acts to amend acts,’ &c., with their “ands, buts, ifs, 
provideds, neverthelesses, and notwithstandings,’’ or, as I may add, 
no understandings also. 

I particularly recommend his procuring, reading, marking, and 
“digesting” (if he can) the clauses and enactments as to his present 
subject and grand object [and obstruction, too,] in the act “ Anno 
primo et secundo Gulielmi LV, regis, cap. xxxviil., viz., relative to the 
“ endowment’ and “ patronage” of churches, about to be built at two 
miles distance from the parish church. It is intitled, “An act to 
amend and render more effectual an act passed in the seventh and 
eighth years of the reign of his late majesty, intituled, ‘an act to 
amend the acts for building and promoting the building of additional 
churches in popolous parishes,” and commences with repealing several 
things in other acts. Now in reading these acts with my brains and 
eyes obfuscated by film, fog, cloudiness, and giddiness, 1 have some- 
times put them down with this pious, patient, and less becoming than 
natural retlection—“ Well, as sure as his Britannic majesty gives his 
acts to promote any good object, his Satanic majesty gives us his to 
obstruct it, or mystify the meaning, or to mar the good end in view.” 

Truly saith Shakspeare, by his Portia to Nerissa, “If to do were 
easy as to say,’ [to effect as to intend] then “chapels had been 
churches, &c.”’ 

But let me not discourage “ Layman’”’ by anticipating “ disgusts’ to 
be given to his mental appetite ; rather let me exhort him with “ Com- 
init thy way unto the Lord, and he will bring it to pass.” I end this 
epistle as | should have commenced it, with recommending him to pray 
to Him who can open all men’s hearts, and incline them to aid in works 
of charity. Till men aré retouched by the flame of a divine and holy 
spirit, inspiring the desire of God's glory and of man’s summum, bonum, 
we must look, alas! into their purses for the solution of that problem, 
“the seat of the soul;’’ and this dislocation of it to the pocket accounts 
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for that “publicé egestatem—privatim opulentiam,’ which stares and 
starts back at such objects as “ more churches and more ministers,’ and 
rushes on to subscribe and lend millions to overhead rail-roads and wn- 
derground tunnels, which makes mountains of mole-hills for lack of 
faith when God is to be served, and makes mole-hills of mountains 
at the first bidding of Mammon. For the failure of the one, and suc- 
cess of the other, we may adopt Pope’s punning adage—“ Quod non 
superandum, est subeundum’—What cannot be overcome, must be 
undergone. N.C. 





CHURCH BUILDING. 
Sir,—I am happy to perceive that the church building question is 


attracting your attention. It is indeed deplorable that the people of 


England should have for so long a time been left without the means 
of knowing what the church of England really is, and that, too, in the 
most important situations—namely, the manufacturing districts and the 
great towns, where they have not ‘only been deprived of church ordi- 
nances, but of any religious ordinances at all; for, without unfairly 
disparaging dissent, it is a great mistake to imagine that it has done 
much for the poor. Dissent requires the support of those who can 
pay for their religion, Even chapel building is expensive, and chapel 
ministers must be fed by pew rents; so that chapels have rery few 
free seats for the poor, ‘This is an incontestible fact. ‘The voluntary 
system will not do for the day-labourer and artisan; it provides for 
very few below the well-conditioned shopkeeper. But, then, | hum- 
bly think, and would deferentially suggest, that it is much to be 
lamented that the million, which the legislature so tardily afforded to 
the work of building churches, should have been so lavishly squandered 
(I do not intend to speak reproachfully) in large:expensive structures 
of very questionable architectural beauty. Ihave no science as an 
architect, and should not wish to dogmatize; but 1 have an eye for 
proportions, and have seen very few new churches that are not, in 
this respect, awfully ugly in my eyes. But, suppose it is otherwise ; 
suppose they were perfectly beautiful—perfect beauty is not what we 
want. Our cathedrals and ancient parish churches are sufficient to 
attest the pious munificence of the people. We want church-room. 
Our poor want “bread ;” and we must not give them “stones.” 
have just been instrumental i in building a church to hold 1000 people, 
with two schools to hold 500 children, for 2900/7. The schools are 
underneath the church, and are light and roomy and airy enough. 
The church, of course, has no pretensions, and is of brick, with stone 
mouldings ; but it is handsome enough.* 1 lay it down as a maxim, 
that no church should hold more than 1500 people, and that no 
church, with its school-room attached, need cost more than 50002, 
But it is said, why build more churches, when what you have are 
not filled? To this I answer, without admitting the adversary’s 
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® This is doubtless a question of degree. But unless stern necessity requires it, 
surely it is not right, and cannot lead to good, that God’s house should be mean, and 
ugly, and insignificant, and should bear on its front the declaration, that they who 
will give much to ornament their own house will give nothing to adorn his. —Ep. 
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assertion, that if you attach a school to each church, and give it a 
resident minister who has some powers of attraction (alas! is 
the attractive preacher the sine qua non /—Ev.)—who is either an 
eloquent preacher, or an inéelligible preacher, or an affectionate preacher, 
or a kind-hearted, friendly man, and who by such means may com- 
mand the attention or win the hearts of a flock ministerially eom- 
mitted to his charge in a well-defined and not over-peopled district— 
if, 1 say, you do this, the churches will soon be filled. But if churches 
are so large that the poor cannot hear, or so fine that they dare not 
go into them ; or if the preacher is too deep for them, or if he does not 
live amongst them; or if, on the other hand, living amongst them 
he has 10,000 souls to look after instead of 2000 or 3000, why then 
there is no wonder that his church is not filled. What is wanted 
is, a people brought up in the habit of going to church; and that can 
only be done by fixing a school, with a good schoolmaster and a resident 
minister, to every church in the land. God grant this may be done, 
and that the church of England, by such means, may be refixed in the 
hearts of the people of England; and then, however furiously its 
enemies may rage together, it will laugh them to scorn. 
Your obedient servant, CLericus. 





LIVERPOOL SCHOOLS. 


Str,—In your February number, your correspondent “R. W. B., 
referring to my calculations respecting the comparative numbers of 
children educated in the church and dissenting schools in Liverpool, 
expresses his belief that I have given the dissenting schools an unfair 
advantage, by adding the clear number of Sunday scholarsto the number 
of day scholars, whereas a great proportion of the Sunday scholars were 
already reckoned among the day scholars, and that thus I have made a 
double return, Lagree with him wholly,—there is, I believe, a very large 
double return. Possibly, as he says, not much above one in ten of the 
numbers added as Sunday scholars really ought to be added, seeing that 
the rest were counted as day scholars. But I had no means of ascer- 
taining this, and therefore said nothing about it. ‘The whole numera- 
tion, however, of the dissenting scholars is delusive in many particulars, 
as I observed before. St. Patrick’s (so called) Roman catholic school 
is supported indiscriminately by churchmen and protestant dissenters ; 
the master goes to the established church, and the children (as a school) 
go nowhere ; so that this}one has no pretensions to be distinguished as a 
bona fide dissenting school; and the same may be said of many others. 

All this, however, affords no ground of assurance to my mind, It is 
not the taking away a thousand or two from the calculations of the dis- 
senters, or adding a thousand or two to the calculations of the church- 
man, that will suffice to prove the present security or future stability of 
the church: the danger of the church consists chiefly, I think, in the 
loss and alienation of the people in the great towns; and unless this loss 
is repaired, the church, as an establishment, will eventually fall, just as 
the church in Ireland seems destined to fall, because tt is the religion of 
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the minority. So long as the church of England retains the affections 
of the people of England and its present unquestionable majority of 
members, it will stand as an establishment, in spite of the reform bill 
and all its disastrous and democraticizing consequences. But how long 
will it retain its majority if some very decided and vigorous measures 
are not taken to extend church-of-England education and church-of- 
England accommodation, to build churches and church schools? In 
the parliamentary borough of Liverpool, which contains, perhaps, 
220,000 souls, the dissenters say they educate 8,300 children, while | 
venture to say 10,000 children are not educated at all. Suppose, how- 
ever, the dissenters only educate 7,000, or suppose even only 6,000, 
there will even then be 16 or 17,000 children brought up in total indif- 
ference or direct hostility to the established church. Surely this is a 
very painful and discouraging prospect. Such a state of things has 
produced grievous evils, and is fraught with still more grievous evils to 
come. Before the church can be said to answer its purpose as a means 
for national religious education, its school accommodation should be in- 
creased three-fold. Again, as to church-room. In Liverpool, com- 
paratively speaking, we are remarkably well off in that respect. In the 


parish, containing about 170,000 souls, there are twenty-two churches 


(including the floating church), containing about 29,000 sittings, where- 
of about 9,500 are reputed free: that is, there is church-room for not 
quite one-sixth of the population. Now more than a third ought to at- 
tend public worship, and therefore one-half, I should say, is unprovided 
with church-room. 'To remedy this, plain, cheap churches should be 
built, with a school attached and a resident minister: and the people 
thus being brought up in the habit of attending church, and communi- 
cating on friendly terms with the minister, we might hope that a better 
feeling with regard to the church would prevail in the great towns, 
where, unhappily, at present almost two-thirds of the shopkeepers (who 
are at the same time e/ectors) are dissenters. Such being the case, there 
is no wonder that the members for so many of the great towns should 
be so hostile to the established church. Hoping you will be able to 
insert this, and apologizing to your intelligent correspondent R. W. B. 
for not replying before, 


I remain, your obedient servant, CLERICUS. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Str,—Y our correspondent “ G.,” in your Number for October, 1834, 
p. 424, appears to refer to the letter of “H.H.,” which is found in 
the preceding Number for September. He expresses a wish for 
“ much more in detail’’ as to the remedy for the defects in the matter 
of teaching Sunday-schools—particularly, it seems, as to the steps te 
be taken to “ teach the scholars to understand and feed upon the 
kernel that is so plentiful in the Liturgy.” It is not easy to give such 


a detail as will be understood. The following remarks will probably 
not be well understood at one reading. Perhaps they may be worth 
a second perusal :— 


The want of success in the business of teaching appears to lie more 
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frequently with the ¢eackers than with the scholars. No one ean be 
supposed able to teach the liturgy to advantage who is not familiar 
with its practical meaning and use. Moreover, there is an art-in 
teaching that which is known, which is not to be communicated by 
description. This art appears, in fact, to be the real object after 
which your correspondent, “ G.,’’ inquires. But to communicate the 
art of teaching the young scholar to any practical advantage, by 
any detail upon paper, is a task not less hopeless than to communicate 
by description the art of making shoes, or of navigating a ship. A 
course of practice alone, under the direction of a skilful master, can 
give the necessary power: and, as in other difficult arts, many may 
receive a course of good instruction, and yet not acquire any pro- 
ficiency. 

The human mind, in its early stages, is a most admirable field for 
cultivation—open, and to a great degree yielding, curious, inquisitive, 
yet feeble, sensitive, volatile, perverse, obstinate, requiring much 
skill, delicacy, and judgment in those who undertake its guidance and 
discipline. But Sunday-scholars bring also with them to school all 
that variety of natural and artificial obstruction to valuable improve- 
ment which neglect and mismanagement can be supposed to gene- 
rate, as hindrances to success in their instruction. It is beings of: this 
sort that are to be taught the knowledge of God, and formed to habits 
of submission and obedience to his directions. And the inquiry is, 
how this is best to be done ? Doubtless, in the way which the all-wise 
God himself has pointed out: in the way which he hath adopted to teach 
the ignorant and perverted human race. If, in this view, the first 
half of the book of Deuteronomy be carefully studied—particularly 
the fourth and sixth chapters—the following attempt may possibly 
convey some guess at the meaning of the observation about following 
the scripture method :— 

Suppose two teachers—one provides his class with easy lessons 
prepared for the purpose, with chosen words and sentences, to set 
forth God’s power, wisdom, goodness, &c., &c., and man’s duty and 
interest, which subjects the teacher illustrates by explanations in’ the 
usual way, and the clergyman gives his assistance by frequent 
lectures and exhortations; both clergyman and teacher referring to 
the liturgy, according to their judgments, and explaining parts of it. 
Suppose this process to be continued for a given time—say twenty- 
four months, The other takes a class of equal age, and with equal 
qualifications, as near as may be, and for precisely the same time. 
This teacher employs his class in the first two chapters of Genesis. 
He neither lectures nor explains, otherwise than by questioning, to lead 
his class to notice the information given in the chapters—to notice the 
things said to have been done—how they were done—why they were 
done—when they were done—and the connexion of one part or 
transaction with another—and with all the parties concerned. The 
written words and phrases of the chapters are kept to as nearly as pos- 
sible, both in the questions and in the answers that are approved. ihe 
children, by proper ordering, become familiar with a regular system 
of obedient attention and regard to the authority of the teacher, and 
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know the words and the sentiments therein expressed, can read the 
text, and are familiar with the ideas suggested by what they read. 
In the meantime, this class is rigidly required to observe a constant, 
sober attendance at church; where, they are informed, the parish- 
ioners meet to worship the Maker of heaven and earth, who is un- 
derstood by them to be perfectly acquainted with what is doing in 
every place, and particularly at church. The class is taught to join 
in the services when at church, and, moreover, to understand, in 
its simple meaning, one of the collects, and to use it daily—say the 
collect “ for grace.”” Except these particular things, little pains is 
yet taken to explain the liturgy. It may now be considered which 
class will, at the end of the proposed time, be best prepared to receive 
such further instruction as shall lead them to understand and to use 
the liturgy to advantage. 

After all, the main question is still untouched. Where is the teacher 
that is prepared to enter thus minutely into the particulars of what 
is read by the class, and to keep up the spirit of his class for two or 
three hundred lessons, while confining the reading, repeating, ques- 
tioning, and answering to those two chapters ? 

The Book of Common Prayer offers itself to our notice. It con- 
tains the churchman’s religious system, and is the clergyman’s direc- 
tory in the various duties of his office ; while, in opening and explain- 
ing the liturgy to the older part of his charge, he preaches to them 
the Gospel in all its fulness, and leads them to the practical use of it 
as a guide to devotion; the younger may, with great propriety and 
advantage, be instructed and practised in the duty of keeping holy the 
Sabbath-day, and of observing a decent and devout behaviour at 
church. 

It is high time that we learn from experience to abandon the com- 

atively senseless notion, that learning to read is education, and that 
teaching children to repeat a few good sentences is forming them to a 
religious character. Such a character can be formed, as we can con- 
tribute to form them, only by a course of judicious discipline added to 
instruction. Knowledge, and the art of applying knowledge, are 
qualifications of a distinct character, and require a process somewhat 
different in their acquisition, The facility with which persons learn 
to address and exhort—that is, to ¢a/k upon religious subjects—is no 
proof of improvement in the science, or in the art of giving religious 
instruction. Education will make little substantial progress in the 
country so long as the taste for cheap schools and gratuitous teaching 
continues prevalent. If we wish to breed Alexanders, we must em- 
ploy Aristotles as preceptors for young children. Religion will never 
be properly promoted in our Sunday-schools till the sacred history be 
more generally and more carefully worked into the minds and under- 
standings of youth—till judicious catechising takes place of exhortatioris, 
addresses, and sermons to children—till religious education be begun 
where the church directs, and its progress be conducted according to 
the method there suggested. The judicious exertions of the parochial 
clergy are, at this season, inconceivably important; but the zealous 
clergy must cease to admire and to imitate those who have no plan to 
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guide them but the ever-varying spirit of the age—those who mistake 
change for improvement, and blush to be thought to venerate the 
well-digested methods of their fathers. ‘They must study the rubric, 
and try to guide themselves by its directions ; they will thereby learn 
to preach the gospel more acceptably and more successfully, and to 
instruct their youth to greater effect. Perhaps the present moment 
may be considered as highly favourable. A degree of re-action is 
perceptible; men’s minds are cooling down to sobriety, which will 
allow them to judge between systems which promote the herding 
great numbers of children together for parade and show, to sing and 
hear speeches and sermons, and those which provide that tender 
minds shall be exercised on subjects which they can understand and 
feel, and shall be carried forward as they open and strengthen. 
Whether your correspondent, “ G.,” may think these observations 
amount to anything like a relevant reply to his implied request, the 
writer of them pretends not to judge. He knows that it is difficult to 
write upon the subject, because it is a subject little understood, (He 
submits to the imputation of vanity for the last remark.) ‘Then only 
will real religious improvement in Sunday-schools generally com- 
mence, when the comparison implied in the subjoined adage shall be 
thoroughly and generally understood, and the practice it is calculated 
to recommend sedulously adopted—“ 4 Boy may preach, but tt re- 
quires @ MAN to catechise.”’ H. H. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Epviror,—If some of your well-read and well-informed corres- 
pondents will be kind enough to answer the accompanying questions, 
they will confer a favour upon one who, with a very limited library, 
and little other means of obtaining information, often finds himself at 
a loss to answer questions which arise in his mind after reading, or 
are suggested by conversation. 

1. In what modern work or works may be found the best ac- 
count of the present state of the Jewish nation, shewing the state of 
their present religious opinions, and in what respects they still adhere 
to the observances of the Mosaic ritual? I wish particularly to 
know how far their present customs, both religious and municipal, 
tend to illustrate the third rule laid down by Leslie for establishing 
the truth of the Mosaic miracles. 

2. From what quarters may be gathered an account of the different 
varieties of church-government (including the forms of ordination*) 
of the anti-episcopalians of the present day ? | 

Should these few lines find admission into the pages of the “ British 
Magazine,’ and be deemed worthy of an answer in some future 





* On this particular head I have read, with some surprise, the twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth letters in “ The Voluntary System.” The thanks of every well-wisher of 
religion are due to the author of this publication ; it supplies valuable information 
of which, I believe, previously, most churchmen were ignorant. 
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Number, I may probably be again tempted to have recourse to the 
same channel when in quest of information, which 1 am very sure 
many readers and writers of it are able to supply. 


Your obedient servant, TyrRo. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Principles of Interpretation of the Old Testament. By J. H. Pareau. Trans- 
lated by P. Forbes, D.D. Vol. I. (Bistican Castner, Vol. VIII.) 
Edinburgh : Clark. 1835. 


Tue observations in the last number apply, though in a less degree, to the 
present volume. Pareau does not parade his learning, and his long list of 
authorities, so much as Plank, nor is he so lax in his principles ; on the con- 
trary, he is much opposed to rationalism, but even he is Jax. The translator 
is obliged to give one long note to correct some of these opinions, and tells us, 
in his preface, that he should have done so to some extent but from fear of 
increasing the bulk and price of the volume, and exhibiting the author and 
translator as opposed to each other. But is it advisable to translate books 
which require this ? and is it good for students to find a long confutation of 
rationalism a main part of a treatise on interpretation? 





Letters to a Friend who had long been harassed by many Objections against the 
Churchof England. By the Rev. A. S. Thelwall. Seeley and Burnside. 
1835. 12mo. 


Tue exceedingly uncharitable tone used in the preface by Mr. Thelwall 
towards his brethren of the clergy excitesa strong feeling of dislike to his work, 
and that fecling is fully justified by its contents. Does Mr. T. think that 
good can be done by accusing many of them of preaching popery and heathen 
morality, calling them intruders and pretenders, §c., and asserting that he and 
his friends are the ¢rue church of England? He says he would turn them all 
out tf he could, and shall not be surprised if the Lord turns them out, but shall 
glorify him for his work! Good man! But who are Mr. T.’s friends, and 
what are his opinions? He denounces nearly every body, stating that he is 
under persecution for his faithfulness. After every one else, the Record is 
denounced as one of the false and dangerous friends of the church. 





Passion Week, a Devotional and Practical Exposition of the Epistles and Gospels 

for that Season. By the Rev. R. Meek. London: Hatchards. 1835. pp. 186. 
PeRHAPS no greater praise can be given to Mr. Meeck’s work than saying that 
it answers its description in the title, and that it is really and truly both 
devotional and practical. Such works are far better for writer and reader than 
controversies. 


- 


—_—— -—— 


An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By Bishop Tomline. With Notes 
and Questions by the Rev. R. Paul. Oxford: Vincent. 1835. pp. 539. 


Ir persons use Bishop Tomline’s work, they cannot have it in so useful or 
agreeable a form as that in which Mr. Paul has here presented it. But when 
shall we have a work worthy of our Articles, not meagre like this, nor low- 
minded like Burnet ? 
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Sermons Preached at St. Mary's, Manchester. By the Rev. W. Hutchinson. 
Manchester. 1835. 


A voLuME of affectionate and earnest sermons. 





A Tour on the Prairies. By the author of the Sketch Book. London: 
Murray. 
Mr. WasHINGTON IrvINE’s name would sell any book, and this book would 
sell without a name, from the interest of the wild scenes described, of savage 
life, and of wilds untrod by man, and from the spirit with which they and 
the adventures in them are detailed. There are half a dozen expressions of 
a lax tendency, which should be suppressed. Why does not a man like Mr. 
Irvine remember the effect produced by a hint from a writer of his influence? 


—— 


Oriental Illustrations of the Scriptures from the Manners &c. of the Hindoos, 
collected in a Residence of nearly Fourteen Years, By Joseph Roberts. 
London: Murray. 1835, 8vo. 


A nook of this kind is a great difficulty to a reviewer, for every page starts 
new and totally different subjects, so that in 620 pages, perhaps 2000 matters 
are treated of, some perhaps of great value, some of none whatever. A gene- 
ral character, therefore, of such a book is not fair tothe author. What strikes 
the reviewer is, that the author, like many orientalists, would be much the 
better for compression and suppression. For example, how are the words ‘it 
is not good for man to be alone,” illustrated by telling us that the ‘ Scanda 
Purana” says, that “ by marrying a woman of superior disposition, charity is 
promoted,” and a variety of other good things done. Surely we need not go 
to India for a sentiment like this, or suppose that the ideas of Hebrews and 
Hindoos alone flow in such a channel. Again, he tells us, p. 10, to illustrate 
Cain’s offering, that in India, China, and Japan, fruits, flowers, &c., are 
offered to the gods. So they were in all the ancient religions of Europe. 
What light does this throw on the matter, if light is wanted ? 

It is a great mistake to suppose that, when we find a similarity in those 
feelings, opinions, and things, which will be similar wherever circumstances 
allow human nature to exert itself freely, much is learned by noting such 
similarities down. Peculiarities of usage, custom, &c., are the things which 
should be noted, and which are really instructive, not only in affording expla- 
nation, but history also. Now, there is a great deal of this noting of universal 
similarities in Mr. Roberts’s work ; but with this surplusage, there is a great 
deal of curious illustration of scripture phrases and notions. Indeed, some are 
so curious, that it would be most desirable to have them in a volume of 
smaller size, clear from the rest, and a little more supported by accurate 
references. Let some friend, too, whois a scholar, look the book over and 
get rid of references to Lempriere, and such poor sources. 





Spiritual Despotism. By the Author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
&c. London: 1835. Jackson and Walford. 8vo. 


Not a word need be said as to the remarkable powers of the writer of this 
work. It will not lower, perhaps it will elevate, the opinion entertained of 
them. But there are two or three very remarkable features of his mind which 
deserve consideration. There has been a growing asceticism, a growing 
disregard for the feasible, and a growing demand for impossible perfection, in 
his writings. In Saturday Evening especially, his demands from bodies of men 
were such as could hardly be answered even by extraordinary individuals, 
and the severity of his reproaches against those bodies for not satisfying his 
demands, was most repulsive. Then it is most remarkable that a writer of 
such wide and often truly wise and just views, should be wholly destitute of 
all power of applying his views to praetice. In his Enthusiasm, after very 
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many chapters of great wisdom and truth, he came to the singularly lame and 
impotent conclusion, as far as one could understand him, that the Word of 
God was to spread itself. In the present work, after most justly censuring 
a sectarian spirit, whether within or without the church, and most justly 
pointing out the important truth, that the progress of the gospel is stayed by 
the quarrels of its disciples, and that it is consequently their duty to unite, 
and to overlook unimportant differences, he comes necessarily to consider how 
this is to be done. Here, with the utmost coolness, he avoids all details, and 
quietly says, that if men differ in doctrines, an increased study of the Bible 
will make them agree. Is this the only way and the only hope of union which 
his wisdom can suggest? Can no experience of the past teach him any prac- 
tical lessons as to the future, and warn him not to trust to broken reeds? 
But there is a still more remarkable proof of his utter blindness to practical 
considerations. He ascribes the whole of the failure of perfect success in the 
Gospel to the errors and schisms of its ministers, and actually says, that the 
infidel’s argument against Christianity, founded on its apparent failure, cannot 
be fully answered unless you can say clearly that the failure is owing to the 
faults of those to whom its progress is committed. Would it be believed that 
such a writer as this could overlook the one great obstacle to the progress of 
the Gospel,—the wickedness of man? Does he really, good easy man, believe 
that if all the ministers of all the churches in the world were to unite and to 
compass sin, and blow the trumpet together, the walls would fall down flat at 
the blast, and the conquest over sin be achieved? ‘These are intellectual faults 
or weaknesses. But he has two or three great moral faults. The one is a 
terribly low view, exactly like Dr. Arnold’s, on one large class of subjects. 
Dr. A. says, that as there will be ignorant bad teachers, the best way is to 
give them your authority to teach. So this writer’s constant doctrine is, that 
this and that must be given up, renounced, and denounced, because men will 
not bear it, or because this age is too wise, or too something or other. He 
does not seem to believe that there is any eternal rule of right or wrong, and 
that, though we may regret the existence of any obstacles to union, we cannot 
and dare not give up any principles which seem to us to come from God, merely 
because men will not bear them. Thenext of his moral faults is, his dreadfully 
severe and arrogant tone in reproving all his brethren. He who speaks, ex 
cathedrd, in the proud, stern, lofty, and unsparing terms of rebuke and incul- 
pation adopted by this writer to all men, ought to be one of super-human virtue. 
It is to be hoped, for his own sake, that he is so, or he had better correct his 
tone, and temper, and uncharitable judgments. A third fault of a moral nature 
is, a great perversion of the views of those who do not please him. For example, 
in speaking of those who hold the succession of the ministry as necessary, 
after stating their opinions (not fairly), he gives his own still more unjust 
gloss, which is, that they think all those who do not receive the sacraments 
from a regularly commissioned minister, consigned to perdition. Now, he 
certainly is either a most careless, and therefore unfair, reader of the works of 
such persons, or a very iniquitous judge. It is in the same spirit exactly that 
he denounces all who defend pluralities, &c., &c. He makes them out to be 
the mere obstinate defenders of what is bad for its own sake, whereas, their 
argument is, “‘ We say that these things are to be regretted, and we wish to 
remedy them, but we do not see the means, and we do see that the means 
which you propose will aggravate the evils which you and we wish to cure.” 
Indeed, on all this part of his subject, his disregard of facts, and his utterly 
impractical mind, are most conspicuous. He thinks that very considerable 
inequalities in station and fortune should exist among the clergy; and then, 
after stating that the whole church property is not too much, proposes that it 
should be so divided that all should have acompetence! Let him havea little 
charity, and believe that others, as well as he, would willingly alter things for 
the better if they saw how. Let him attend a little to facts, and do them the 
justice of allowing that it is want of power, not of will, which prevents them. 
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Would that he could not only point out to us, and declaim against, the evils in 
the church, and the still greater evils of separation among Christians (all of 
which, whether he believes it or not, others deplore as deeply as he does), but 
could shew us really practical cures for them. 

Having said all this, the readers of this Magazine are nevertheless earnestly 
exhorted to read the book for its theoretic wisdom and large views, its earnest 
recommendation of union among Christians, its bold denouncement of all 
sectarian spirit in all quarters. Its severe reflexions on newspapers, reviews, 
and magazines, are most just and valuable, severe as they are. And the 
writer’s power of thinking and writing is such, that there is strong ground for 
hoping that he may set some men to think who have more practical heads than 
he has, and who may have wisdom to execute what he has eloquence to 
recommend. 





Memoirs of a Sergeant in the 43rd, previous to, and during the Peninsular War ; 
with an Account of his Conversion from Popery to Protestantism. London: 
Mason. 1835. 


Tuis is a spirited and amusing account of what the Sergeant saw in his 
military career—shewing some observation and good sense. He is now one 
of that respectable body, the Wesleyans. He had better leave out his at- 
tacks on the Papists, for his divinity is very poor; and pert remarks, even on 
errors, can do no good, and produce no effect. Popery is a most lamentable 
system, but it has had too many men of power and learning as its advocates, 
to fall beneath the ignorant attacks of a Sergeant of the 43d Light Infantry. 





An Authentic Account of our authorized Translativn of the Holy Bible, &e. By 
the Rev. H. J. Todd. Malton: Sold by Rivingtons. 1834. 
Mr. Topp has here done an acceptable service, by giving, in a brief form, an 


account of each of the translators, and collecting some of the most illustrious 
testimonies to the excellence of the work. 





The Book of Genesis; with brief Explanatory and Practical Observations. 
By the Rev. R. M. Sibthorp, B.D. Seeley and Burnside. 1835. 


Ir may be feared whether Mr. Sibthorp will find this most splendid and 
royal-sized form of an octavo commentary answer to him in a mercantile 
view. It appears to be done with much care and wish to promote practical 
good. In some cases, there appears to be a wish to establish typical senses 
perhaps rather too decidedly, and to force Christian senses or reflexions on 
passages where they are not applicable. But there is no peculiar novelty nor 
any thing objectionable in the gencral run of the commentary. 





Bread of the First Fruits; or, Short Meditations on Scripture for every day in the 
year. Seeley and Burnside. 1835. 


THERE is a great deal of pleasant feeling, and of real and quiet piety in these 
short meditations. To praise, indiscriminately, 365 meditations would be 
absurd—and there are many which, like other religious books of the day, use 
phrases and words in a way to which it is hard to assign any definite meaning. 
Nor are they free from something of exaggeration occasionally in language and 
thought. But still there is both pleasure and profit to be derived from them. 
September 4, has a very pleasing meditation. 





A Manual of Instruction for the Use and Governance of Time and Temper. By 
the Rev. W. Jowett, M.A. London. 


Wirn the exception of a little exaggerated and peculiar phraseology here and 
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re a 


there, this is a sensible, valuable, and pleasing volume of extracts from some 
of dur best writers, likely to do real service to those who will use it. 3 


> | 





The Present a Religious Crisis. —Church Reform. 


‘Those things which artful men conceal” | ‘‘ By Conscience, that impartial scribe,” 
** Are here engrav’d with pen of steel” ‘“* Whose honest palm disdains a bribe,” 


Convocation—Against the Revival of. PivRALitizs AND Sinecurrs—Re- 
ply to the Bishop of London’s Defence of. Marriage—In favour of equality 
of all Sects in respect of. ReGistrat1ion—A branch of civil Government, 

- impertinent to a Christian Ministry. Cuurcu Rates—Against the Commu- 
tation, and in favour of the abolition of : with an appeal to the Rev. H. J. Rose, 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and author of a Sermon, “ Chris- 
tians the Light of the world ;”’ and other matter connected with Church Rates. 
Tue Universities—In favour of the admission of Dissenters to. Tue 
House or Lorps—Against the removal of the Bishops from.—Pro’s and 
Con’s from the new Poor Law Bill. By the Rev. Edward Duncombe, M.A., 
(of Brasenose College, Oxford,) Rector of Newton-Kyme, Yorkshire. Lon- 
don: 1835. J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. pp. 76. 


‘* Fellow-Christians, trace this principle from its birth to its present dominion : 
would to God that it had been smothered in its cradle or nipped in its bud. It was 
expediency, which induced Adam and Eve to seek an increase of knowledge—which 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh to deny the straw, and yet demand the bricks—which 
suggested to the Israelites to loath the manna ‘and lust for the flesh, and while the 


flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was chewed, the wrath of the Lord was kindled 


against the people, and the Lord smote the people with a very great plague. It was expe- 
diency that induced the misery of Jerusalem, the protanation of the temple, that 
avarice of the priesthood, which the pattern of reformers, that terror of the anti’s ! 
NenEMIAH in pity and indignant fury became the blessed means of arresting :—it 
was expediency, &c. &c.—Look to this (Isaiah v. 24) and answer ye votaries to his- 
tory '!—look and tremble ye champions of property, ‘who take counsel but not of God.’ 
Look to this, and set your house in order, ye Bishops of the Church of England: look 
to this and learn, O Kine and all people: and charity will conspire with humanity 
to engage your prayers, that the fate of Bar-sesus, the visitation on Elymas may 
overtake some hypocrite, ere the deputy of this country allow himself to be turned 
from the faith—‘ that the deputy when he sees what is done may believe, and he who may 
be the chosen vessel of correction may turn, undistracted by visible objects, to see 
the things which belong to his peace, being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord.’ 
Shall we, my fellow-Christians, bow down before this idol, which the world sets up ? 
‘the Lord pardon me in this thing, when my master goeth into the house of Rim- 
mon: when I bow down myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon his ser- 
vant inthis thing.’ 1 would to God that Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego were 
yetalive. I bow down before expediency ; but why? only to add my weight to the 
cord that shall pull the idol down.” (p. 25. ) 


Tuery who will take the trouble to compare this extract with one from a former 
pamphlet by Mr. Duncombe, above a year ago, will see, that ‘ though none 
but himself can be his parallel,’ he can (which is no easy task) be his own. 
The whole of this pamphlet, especially some six or eight pages which are par- 
ticularly dedicated to the total demolishing of the British Magazine, are earn- 
estly recommended to all lovers of sound views and fine writing. 

Mr. Duncombe threatens all sorts of loss and destruction of character to the 
conductor of the British Magazine, if he does not come forward at once to 
prove that to be true which Mr. Duncombe pronounces to be certainly false! 
A hard task, and a hard requisition! The matter in question is an assertion 
in some petitions printed last year in the British Magazine, (dictated, as Mr. 
Duncombe pronounces, fo the clergy,) that “‘church-rates are older by centuries 
than the title deeds of the estates on which they are levied,” or some such ex- 
pression, for really such a controversy does not make it worth while to take 
the book down. Mr. D. shall state it exactly as he pleases. This dreadful 
falsehood he has proved to be certainly a dreadful falsehood, “ by shewing™ 
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that,” as he says, “ Alfred gave a part of the tithe to church-repairs!” Now, 
then, to do what he requires, and prove the dreadful falsehood to be true! 
Was such a writer as Lyndwood ever heard of at Newton-Kyme? If so, 
let the good rector take it down, and he will find that it was common (not 
statute) law, even at Lyndwood’s remote period, that the parishioners should 
repair the church. Is the miracle required performed? or does Mr. Duncombe 
quite see the nature of the argument? Surely before he publishes he had 
better shew his books to some friends. 


anaemia 


Hebrew Characters derived from Hieroglyphics, &c. By John Lamb, D.D., 
Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. London: Parker. 1835. 
pp. 149. 


Dr. Lams appears, from this book, to have bestowed much time in investi- 
gating the origin of the Hebrew characters. It is, like most other works on 
such a subject, full of conjectures, and contains debateable ground in almost 
every page. It begins with a set of pictures, in which the changes from the 
original hieroglyphics to the Phonetic symbol, according to Dr. Lamb’s view, 
are exhibited for all the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, together with what 
Dr. Lamb believes to have been the ancient name of each letter and the mean- 
ing of that name. These are, as observed above, matters of conjecture, and 
while some may think the transitions here delineated ingenious and just, it 
will appear to most Hebrew scholars that they cannot be maintained at all. 
There is one question, however, to which Dr. Lamb ought to be prepared to 
give an answer, which is this ‘‘ What becomes of his system if it should hap- 
pen that the Samaritan was the original character of the Hebrew language?” 

The derivations also of words, and the translations of various passages ad- 
duced in the work, will certainly appear extremely fanciful to many Hebrew 
scholars, as well as the account of the Creation and Fall of Man, with which 
the book closes, and in which Dr. Lamb applies the principles which he thinks 
he has previously established. 





The Episcopal Form of Church Government. By the Rev. John Medley, M.A. 
London: Parker. 


An excellent tract, deserving a wide circulation. 





Sermons. By the Rev. Thomas Bissland, M.A. London: Hatchards. 1835, 
pp. 405. 


Ir is very much to be regretted, that so sincere and pious a man as Mr. Biss- 
land appears to be, should think it right to preach, and to place in the front of 
his volume, a violent attack on something which he calls moral preaching, and 
represent a large class of persons as positively teaching men, nof to rely on Christ 
for salvation, but to trust to their own merits. Who are these dreadful men? 
Surely it is high time for all this sort of controversy to cease. On certain 
points, it is very true, men do, and will differ. But neither does the one side 
mean to depreciate the Saviour, nor does the other mean to encourage licen- 


tiousness ; and they who repeat such accusations do serious injury to the cause 
of the gospel. 





The Labourer’s Friend. (Published for the Society.) 1835. 8vo. pp. 298. 


Tuis is a very well judged selection of the most important and useful papers 
of this excellent Society, and should be in the hands of all who wish to pro- 
mote the real good and comfort of the poor. 


Vou. VII.— April, 1835, 3 M 
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Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia. By the Rev. S. Gobat, one 
of the Church Missionary Society’s Missionaries. London: Hatchards, 
and Seeley. 


Ir is quite impossible not to feel a deep interest in the spiritual condition of an 
ancient church like thatof Abyssinia; and in no way can its actual state be so well 
brought out as by repeated dialogues between its members and persons of other 
persuasions. Mr. Gobat’s long residence in Abyssinia gave him full opportu- 
nities, by which he seems to have profited most diligently, and his volume is a 
very interesting one. His general remarks at the end are very valuable. 
Nothing can be more extraordinary than the constant propensity of all the 
oriental churches to subtle speculation respecting the nature of our Lord, nor 
more melancholy than the corruption and degradation which always follows 
it. Professor Lee has prefixed an useful sketch of the history of the Abys- 
sinian church. 





Life of Bishop Jewel. By the Rev.C. W. Le Bas. (Tueoxocicat Lisrary, 
Vol. XI.) London: Rivingtons. 1835. 


Mr. Le Bas is proceeding in his great work of a biography of our English 
divines, and as Jewel is the most interesting of those whom he has yet 
handled, so this volume appears to exceed its predecessors in those excellent 
qualities which have obtained for them so large and well-merited a share of 
public approbation. Where could there, indeed, be one found who could use 
all the materials connected with his subject so admirably, and present them 


with such vigour of thought and expression, and such high principle, as Mr. 
Le Bas? 





A Tour through North America. By P. Shirref, Farmer, Mongoswells, East 
Lothian. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1835. 8vo. 


Mr. Suirrer isa practical farmer, who went abroad to see America previously 
to a brother’s settling there. His decided opinion is for the United States, 
and against Canada ; and, as he appeals to facts, his work deserves fair inves- 
tigation. It must be said, however, that his political opinions are pretty 
strong, and very likely to lead him to the preference which he shews. If he 
would cut out his politics, his work would be all the better; not that they can 
do any harm, but because he is a very dull as well as violent and prejudiced 
politician, and the first country newspaper (bad as many of them are) would 
probably be better than the wisdom of Mr. Shirref, of Mungoswells. His ac- 
count of a camp meeting is curious and valuable. 





Mr. Wasnpourne has published a neat and cheap edition of Matthew Henry's 
Communicant’s Companion, and a book called Christian Freedom, published by 
Messrs. Seeley and Burnside (with rather a wild preface), is a modernization 
of part of Bolton’s True Bounds, which may be a great satisfaction to those 
who admire, know, or ever heard of that work. 





- 


Ir is right to notice the new vol. of Sacred Classics, which contains a good 
eelection of sermons from our great divines, and for Lent; the second number 
of Winkle’s Cathedrals, which is very good; and the eleventh number of Mr. 
Westall and Mr. Martin’s spirited Illustrations of Scripture. The reviewer 
also wishes to recommend Mr. Stebbing’s Short Treatise on Death; a little vo- 
lume of Hints to Young Clergymen, valuable for its directions as to a plan of 


reading and composition of sermons; and Mr. Allen Cooper’s Two Selections 
of Prayers for Family Use. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE BISHOP OF BANGOR'’'S CHARGE, 


“ Ir will probably be expected that I should offer some remarks on the attack 
that has been made on the state of the church, inthis and the adjoining diocese, 
in certain petitions that have been presented to parliament, and seem to con- 
tain the substance of a pamphlet which about two years ago was circulated 
with some industry in the principality. I need not, however, dwell long on 
this subject, because the complaints contained in this petition, so far as they 
are peculiar to these dioceses, have been sufficiently replied to by both my 
right reverend friend the bishop of the neighbouring diocese, and myself, in 
our places in parliament. Much indeed of the charge brought against us 
applies in general to the case of impropriations ; an arrangement over which we 
have had no control, and which cannot be disturbed without manifest injustice. 
Care, indeed, has been taken not to animadvert on lay impropriators, though 
in point of fact lay and ecclesiastical impropriations stand on the same footing, 
and the complaints alleged against the one apply with equal force to the 
other. I will say nothing of the remarks which have been made on the 
endowment of my own see; nor on the very erroneous statements given in 
the publication to which I have alluded, of the stipends assigned by me and 
my predecessor to the officiating ministers of the parishes annexed to it.* To 
me it must be matter of regret that the revenues of the see should arise prin- 
cipally from tithes. But there are several English sees similarly circumstanced, 
and few in which some part of the bishop’s income is not derived from this 
source, 

But loud complaints are made that the tithes of certain parishes in this 
diocese should have been appropriated to English bishoprics, to the repair of 
the fabric and maintenance of the choir of the cathedral church of Bangor, and 
to colleges in our universities. 

When Henry VIII. founded the bishopric of Chester, he gave the rectorial 
tithes of Llanbeblig to that see; and the tithes of Towyn belong to the see of 


- _-—— — _ _ — a ee es 


* In the publication adverted to, the income of the curate of Llangristiolus, the 
rectory of which is annexed to the see of Bangor, is stated to be 1201, principally 
derived from fees paid by the people ;—and in another page of the same work the stipend 
paid by the bishop is said to be 301. 

Soon after my appointment to the see of Bangor, the income of the curate was 
returned to me as amounting to 125i. 

Of this sum, 25/. arose from a bequest of Dr. Lewis to the minister of the parish ; 
251. from certain small tithes, customarily paid to the curate, fees, and offerings ; and 
the remaining 75/. was the stipend paid to him by my predecessor. 

The rectory of Llanddyfnan, which is likewise annexed to the see, is served by two 
curates. Their incomes are stated in the same publication to amount to 1001. each, 
derived principally from fees paid by the people. 

_ The income of each of the curates of these parishes was returned to me at the same 
time as amounting to 100/. per annum. 

Of this sum, 20/. was stated to arise from small tithes, fees, and offerings; the re- 
maining 801. was the stipend assigned to them by my predecessor. 

I have since added 50J. to the stipend of the curate of Liangristiolus, and 40/. to 
that of each of the curates of Llanddyfnan. 

The gross value of Llangristiolus has amounted on an average to about 4401 ; the 
parochial taxes to about 100/. 

The gross value of Llanddyfnan to about 630/. ; the parochial taxes to about 1701. 

It will be readily seen that after deducting the stipends of curates, the parochial 
assessments, and the expences of agency, the net income of these rectories will amount 
to no very large sum, 
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Lichfield, having been forced upon it in the reign of Edward VI. (as was a 
common practice in those days) in exchange for lands, which had probably 
attracted the cupidity of some neighbouring coastier. No portion, however, 
of these tithes, had they not been thus disposed of, would ever have belonged 
to the parochial ministers, but would without doubt have swelled the amount 
of purely lay impropriations. 

The two comportions of the rectory of Llandinam, which were formerly 
sinecures in the gift of the bishop, were about 150 years ago converted by act 
of parliament into impropriations, and vested in the dean and chapter, in trust 
for the sustentation of the cathedral church, and the maintenance of the mem- 
bers of the choir. The net income, which amounts to little more than one 
half of the sum mentioned in the publication adverted to after setting apart 
601, a year for the repairs of the fabric, and expences incident to divine service, 
is divided between the members of the choir according to a scale laid down by 
the court of chancery. But the members of the chapter never had any personal 
interest in these funds, and at present they have no voice whatever in their 
management and distribution. The accounts are annually audited by them ; 
but in other respects they resemble the trustees of estates granted for terms of 
years, in whom the legal title is vested, though they have no power whatever 
over the property. 

But the act which settled these tithes on the church of Bangor, secured one- 
third of them to the vicars of the parishes, in addition to their former endow- 
ments, so that no injury was done to them when these revenues were diverted 
from one to another, and that unquestionably a more useful object. 

The tithes of certain parishes in this diocese belong to Jesus college, Oxford. 
But they were bestowed on that college long after the Reformation, by the lay 
impropriators in whom they were vested ; and instead of complaining of this 
tenure as a grievance, we ought to rejoice that this portion of the ancient 
ecclesiastical revenues should have been diverted from purely secular purposes 
to the advancement of learning and religion; and should form part of the re- 
sources of a foundation from which the natives of the principality derive great 
and notorious advantages.—The fact, however, is, that there are few dioceses 
in which so large a part of the tithes belongs to the parochial ministers as in 
our own, as I could easily shew you, had I time to repeat the details on this 
subject which I made in my place in parliament. 

But the same persons who have brought these complaints before parliament, 
or embodied them in their publications, have likewise asserted, that since these 
sees have been held by English bishops, the most valuable benefices in North 
Wales, those especially in which the population is purely Welsh, have been 
neld by Englishmen, entirely ignorant of the language of their parishioners. 
This charge has been repeated in various forms through the medium of the 
press; and my predecessors are accused of “ having for a long period of 
years forgotten that a very large portion of the ancient Britons knew nothing 
of the English language; and that however eminent and exemplary the indi- 
viduals were, whom the stream of episcopal patronage placed in the Welsh 
parishes, they were still as barbarians to those whose language they neither 
understood, nor took any pains to acquire.”* As far as my own diocese is 
concerned, I need scarcely tell you that this charge is altogether unfounded. 
At present three Englishmen hold benefices with cure of souls in this diocese. 
One of these is non-resident by exemption. The other two have for many 
years been constantly resident on their benefices ; and you will bear me wit- 
ness, that there are no clergymen in my diocese more zealous and efficient, and 
more exemplary in the discharge of their parochial ministries. They were not 
instituted to their livings till their proficiency in the Welsh tongue was ascer- 





* Quoted from a periodical publication in Miss Lloyd's History of Mona. 
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tained, and they are in the constant habit of officiating and conversing in that 
language. | 

I have likewise good grounds for believing that the cases of English incum- 
bents have been exceedingly rare, during the period which has elapsed since 
the see has been held by natives of England. 1 have looked over the subscrip~ 
tion books, and find that the names of clergymen collated by my predecessors 
to benefices with cure of souls are with very few exceptions purely Welsh ; 
and though this may be considered presumptive evidence of their being Welsh- 
men, English names, as you all know, are often borne. by natives of the prin- 
cipality. Of my own appointment to this see I will say nothing. I received 
it from my sovereign, at whose disposal it was placed by the constitutional 
usage and law of the land. But I will express a hope that the diocese has 
received no injury, either from my want of acquaintance with your native 
language, or from my English partialities and prejudices. When I shall be 
gathered to my fathers, it will be for the king and his advisers to determine 
in what way the vacancy shall be most advantageously supplied. 

With regard to the complaints alleged in the same quarter of the number of 
our non-resident and inefficient clergy, | have to observe that there are at 
present five incumbents not resident within the diocese,* four of whom hold 
benefices of very inconsiderable value; that, with the exception of a few who 
are disabled by old age or infirmities, and one master of a grammar school, the 
rest of the beneficed clergy are engaged in the performance of parochial duties, 
though several of them, from the want of glebe houses, are unable to reside 
within the limits of their parishes ; and that the number of pluralities, ex- 
cepting those which are admitted on all hands to be necessary, is comparatively 
small,” 


REV. J. W. TREVOR.—FALSEHOODS OF THE “ MORNING CHRONICLE.” 


Ir was necessary to notice in the last Number one of the common falsehoods 
against the clergy which the ‘“ Morning Chronicle” is in the habit of stating. 
It was an attack on the Bishop of Bangor, and Mr. Trevor, of Carnarvon, 
and stated that the bishop had given to Mr. Trevor, because he was a Tory, a 
living where the people spoke only Welsh, when he knew only English, and 
had refused to act as chairman of the quarter sessions on that account. What 
follows comes from the “ Merthyr Guardian :"— 


‘We might have been content to have permitted this calumny to pass 
through that common sewer of political defamation, the ‘ Morning Chronicle ;’ 
to have mentioned the source of falsehood would have been its best refutation, 
but the FATHER OF THE LIE IS A ‘CARNARVON LayMAN,’ and though he has 
not had the courage to avow his name, he is probably known to his party, 
and by a simple statement of facts we brand him with the name of SLan- 
DERER. The facts are these :—Mr. Trevor, though an Englishman, has been 
vicar of Carnarvon, to which he was presented by the present Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, when Bishop of Chester, sixteen years ago—previously to his insti- 
tution he was examined, and his proficiency in the Welsh language ascertained, not 
only by the late bishop's chaplain, but by many of the cleryy of the diocese, who 
were most competent to decide on the question. Since this time he has been con- 
stantly in the habit of officiating, and of composing and conversing in the Welsh 
language ; he has taken great pains to master its difficulties, and, as is univer- 
sally acknowledged, with eminent success. So much for the assertion ‘ that 








* I do not include three or four clergymen who have benefices without glebe 
houses adjoining the diocese of St. Asaph, and, though performing all their parochial 
duties, are at present residing in that diocese. My observation applies to those in- 
eumbents who are truly and properly non-resident. ) 
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the Rev. J. W. Trevor only understands English.’ As to the assertion that 
Mr. Trevor declined to act as chairman of the quarter sessions ‘ because he 
considered himself incompetent for the office, as he did not understand the 
Welsh language,’ the statement is a gross and wicked perversion of the truth, 
All who are acquainted with the proceedings of our Welsh courts must know 
that a gentleman may be quite competent to the duties of a parochial minister, 
and yet have a reasonable distrust of his fitness for the office of chairman of 
the quarter sessions—even for the reasons assigned by Mr. Trevor. The 
pleadings of the attorneys, the questions put to the witnesses, and the answers, 
are all delivered in Welsh, and the mistake of a word, or even less than a 
word, might be productive of serious injury. The orrer of the chair to Mr. 
Trevor was ample evidence of his acquaintance with the Welsh language, and 
was honourable to his character and talents, and the declining of the offer on 
such grounds as he alleged was equally honourable to him as a Christian, a 
magistrate, and a clergyman. Mr. Trevor, for sixteen years, had the charge 
of alarge and populous parish of Carnarvon ; both his personal character and 
professional exertions are beyond all praise, and he carries with him the 
esteem and regret of the respectable inhabitants of the town, to whatever party 
they belong. ‘That such a clergyman, after such long services in a vicarage 
from which he cleared barely 2001. a year, with a population of seven thousand 
persons, had a just claim on the patronage of the Bishop of Bangor, one of 
whose domestic chaplains he was, no reasonable man can doubt. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


‘* We have great pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to the proceedings of the 
senate on Wednesday last. A grace was unanimously passed to appoint a syndicate to collect 
subse ‘riptions for the purpose of erecting a New Library, and other academic buildings, on the 
site of the Old Court of King’s college, which, it will be remembered, was purchased by the 
university (in furtherance of these specitic objects) i in the year 1829, ‘for the sum of 12.0001. 
We have been informed that the expences incurred in this purchase, in the additions to the 
press, and in building and furnishing the observatory, have so far exhausted the funds of 
the university, that without the individual assistance of those who are interested in its wel- 
fure, it is totally incapable of carrying into effect the important improvements contemplated in 
thegrace. We understand that the subscriptions already put down are on the most liberal scale, 
and we have no doubt that the erection of buildings, which are not only to become the 
depositories of accumulating literary and scientific treasures, but also to afford the means of 
giving full effect to the whole system of academic instruc tion, will be considered an object 
of great national importance, by all interested in the promotion of literature and science, and 
the well-being of the venerable institutions of the country.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


The attention of all Cambridge men is earnestly requested to the above 
paragraph. ‘They will all, surely, after their measure of ability, feel a true 
delight in shewing their sense of obligation to the place which, in giving them 
their education, has given them, under God, all that is most precious to them. 
No call can be stronger than that which is thus made. Putting even other 
things aside, all must feel the importance, nay, the necessity, as well as the 
advantage and blessing of a library, and how much of the weil- -being and pro- 
gress of studious men depend on it. Now the present library is totally unfit 
for the books, too small, and becoming more inadequate every day to the Want 
and the supply of books, and the University is wholly destitute of funds to pro- 
cure a new building. The call is one made, therefore, not wantonly, nor 
idly, but from’real and crying necessity. It is a call for the exercise of gra- 
titude, and almost for the discharge of a duty. It will not, assuredly be 
made in vain. 

May one line be given to a subject most closely connected with this? The 
University Library at Cambridge is not, like the Bodleian, full of literary trea- 
sures; but they who have used it and other libraries, know well that there is 
probably no other library in existence so thoroughly useful as a working 
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library. To whom is the credit of this great advantage due? Let it be given 
where it ought, to Mr. Lodge, the present most admirable librarian, who has 
for vears devoted his abilities, time, diligence, and acquirements, to the pro- 
motion of this great object in a manner which is beyond all praise, but which 
entitles him to the warmest gratitude of every person who loves the Univer- 
sity and loves literature. 


EMIGRATION. 


Extract from a Letter in the “ Record,” Jan. 19th, 1835, from Bishop Chace, late of 
Ohio, dated Gilead, Michigan Territory, March 23, 1834. 


“| must here answer the questions contained in both your lordship’s letters 
respecting my means and wishes to employ several persons known to you and’ 
your friends accustomed to hard work who might wish to come to this coun- 
try. If they are attached, and firmly and from principle attached, to our pri- 
mitive church, and truly pious in their character, pray send them,—yes, send 
them directly to me, via New York, Albany, up the canals to Buffalo, on lake 
Erie, thence in a steam-boat to Detroit in this territory, thence on the Chi- 
cago road, about 130 miles to Bronson’s Prairie, where they will turn off to 
the south six miles to Gilead. There will I receive them with open arms, and 
if they continue to do their duty I will give them reasonable wages till they 
can look about them for land to suit them in the vicinity.” The bishop goes 
on to complain that those recommended to him too often come out ‘‘ with 
hearts full of hatred to the episcopal church,”’ and “ think to recommend 
themselves here by abusing their own country ;” of such emigrants he natu- 
rally wishes for no more. 

I have transcribed these lines in the hope that they may meet the eye of 
some of those churchmen who have felt (as most, | think, must have felt, 
much pain in furthering the emigration of churchmen to a land where they 
are too often wholly destitute of the means of grace. ‘There are not, alas ! so 
many of the characters described by the bishop in our own country that we 
should gladly see them leave our shores, yet it sometimes happens that circum- 
stances leads some of such a character to emigrate, and who but must wish to 
direct them to a part of the country where their wants will be regarded. Per- 
haps the invitation may be welcome to some of those members of our church 
whom persecution is daily driving from the shores of lreland. 

1 am, sir, yours &c., A Country Curate. 


SAINT MARK’S CHAPEL, HADLOW DOWN, SUSSEX. 


Haptow Down is a hamlet, lying partly in the parish of Mayfield, and partly 
in that of Buxted, in the county of Sussex. Its population of late years has 
increased very considerably, and appears likely to continue to do so. The 
central point of the hamlet is about equally distant from the parish churches 
of Mayfield and Buxted,—namely, not less than three miles and a half; and is 
at a still greater distance from any other church or chapel of the church of 
England. Within the distance of a little more than a mile from the same cen- 
tral point, the population of the two parishes (on the increase, as it has been 
said,) amounts, at present, to between six and seven hundred ; whose attend- 
ance for public worship, at their respective parish churches, is, on account of 
distance and other causes, in a very great degree inconvenient and impracti- 
cable. It is considered, therefore, to be highly desirable that a small chapel, 
possessing a joint burial-ground, &c., should be erected, as near as may be to 
the centre of the district ; and that a resident clergyman should be fixed there, 
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with an ecclesiastical district,* assigned out of the two parishes, for his special 
charge and pastoral superintendence. 

In the earnest desire to accomplish these objects, the present appeal is made 
to the piety and charity of the land-owners and others of the two parishes, 
and to other benevolent individuals who may be disposed to promote the 
good work. The inhabitants within the district, it may be proper to add, con- 
sist principally of cottagers, and of farmers of small occupations, It is esti- 
mated that for the erection and the completion of the building for divine ser- 
vice, a sum of not less than twelve hundred pounds will be wanted. 

The endowment, to secure the important benefits contemplated, ought not, 
it is considered, to be less than one hundred pounds per annum, certain in- 
come. ‘Towards this amount, the incumbents of Mayfield and of Buxted have 
(in addition to their subscriptions) declared their readiness to charge them- 
selves and their successors to the extent of fifty pounds per annum, provided 
an equal sum per annum can be obtained, in permanent income, from other 
quarters. For this latter purpose a gross amount of nearly one thousand 
pounds will probably be requisite. 

A residence house for the minister, is further, in the highest degree, desi- 
rable ; but it is considered that the immediate objects of the present appeal 
ought to be, in the first place, the building and the endowment. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Mr. Tooke intends to bring the question of a charter for this university before 
parliament, stating, however, that as there is to be a board in London for 
granting medical degrees, the university does not wish to grant degrees in 
medicine more than in divinity. In the writer’s opinion, there can be no use 
in the older universities opposing this, and no karm can possibly ensue to 
them from the charter’s being granted. Their graduates will then put Cam- 
bridge or Oxford after their name; and if the London degrees are more highly 
esteemed by the public, be itso, But, having said this, as far as respects the 
universities, he cannot help adding that surely Mr. Tooke’s wish must be to 
make degrees and universities universally ridiculous. Just imagine an univer- 
sity where the civil law professor could not get a class, and where, conse- 
quently, no degrees in divinity, medicine, or law, are to be granted! An uni- 
versity! The degrees then are to be in arts. Now what is the corpus acade- 
micum? There being no faculties of divinity, or medicine, and practically 
none in law, it consists of three gentlemen, the professors of Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, (all certainly of high character and attainments,) but still three 
only. So that, in order to get better dividends to the proprietors of the univer- 
sity, three gentlemen are to be allowed to create B.A.’s and M.A.’s by whole- 
sale! These gentlemen would be the first to say of themselves, for such a 
purpose, ‘Tres sumus imbelles numero;’’ and it is really hard alike on them, 


and on all degrees, and all universities, for such absurd proceedings to be tole- 
rated. 


- 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


(Tue following letter came too late for Correspondence ; but its most respect- 
able writer has a just claim to its insertion.—Ep.] 


Sir,—As at the last general meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge I was precluded, by a point of form, from offering my sentiments 








* This important point shall be brought before the public shortly.—Ep. 
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on one part of the Minutes which had just been read, I have to request your 
insertion of the substance of what I then intended to say. > 

Nothing can be further from my intention, nothing would give me more 
pain, than to be the author of a schism in the venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. I venerate her for the labour of love in which she has 
so long been engaged ; and I am deeply sensible of the blessings which, under 
the Divine Providence, she has, for more than a century, diffused over Great 
Britain and its dependencies. I say, with great sincerity, “The Lord prosper 
her ; we wish her good luck in the name of the Lord.” 

But I cannot help thinking that the society, in one of her late resolutions, 
has acted with too much precipitation, and without that courtesy to the great 
body of her subscribers, to which their number justly entitles them. I allude 
to that resolution which constitutes the society her own bookseller—which 
determines that a separate establishment shall be formed, and a superintendent 
appointed for the purpose of printing, publishing, and selling the books and 
tracts admitted into her catalogue ; thus dissolving the connexion that has so 
long subsisted between the society and the house of Rivingtons. 

I contend that sufficient notice has not been given to the subscribers at large 
of this so important a resolution—a resolution which changes not “ a funda- 
mental rule,” but the very constitution of the society. It is perfectly nugatory 
to rely on the letéer of Rule ix., and to abandon the spirit. Allow that pre- 
vious notice was given. To whom? To the casual attendants in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The resolution itself was passed in a meeting of fewer than one 
hundred ; while the great body of subscribers consists of fifteen. thousand ! 
The diocesan committees had no regular notice of the proposition ; the public 
at large none. Are these 15,000 to be concluded by the vote of fewer than 
100 ?—150 subscribers by the voice of one? Would they, had they had pre- 
vious notice, have agreed to convert the society into a joint-stock trading 
company ?—to degrade the prelates, the nobles, the clergy, the gentry of the 
land into hucksters of tracts at so much per hundred—to undersell the regular 
bookseller, and to add a few pounds to the society’s funds? At best a hazard- 
ous speculation! For, will the new establishment cost nothing? Will the 
superintendent act gratuitously? Will there be no outlay, or no risk? T do 
not lay much stress on the hazard which the subscribers incur of being liable 
to the debts of the society, now that they are a trading body, as I earnestly 
deprecate and think it highly improbable that such a diaster should ever oecur ; 
but it is not impossible, The expenditure of the society is nearly commen- 
surate with her income ; and, when called upon for any new exertion of her 
bounty, (a call to which she always readily listens,) is compelled to recur to 
her funded capital. But under any ‘‘ untoward event,” are the subscribers to 
be called upon to make good the deficiency, or (to use the words of the pro- 
spectus of many a bubble) are they “liable only to the amount of their sub- 
scriptions ?” 

I think the subscribers at large may complain of the want of courtesy to- 
wards them in not being informed of the society’s intention to dissolve the 
connexion with Messrs. Rivingtons; and I doubt whether, generally, they 
would approve it. The faraily of Rivingtons have been connected with the 
society for upwards of seventy years. The committee themselves declare, 
“that they had no fault to find.” Surely on this point the subscribers at 
large ought to have the opportunity of declaring their opinion. 


LANCELOT SHARPR. 
St. Saviour’s Grammar School, March 5th. 


Vou. VIl,—April, 1835. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE FIRST REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
CHURCH REFORM. 


Tuz Commissioners commence their report by stating that, with the ex~ 
ception of a subject to which they advert in a subsequent part of their report, 
they have hitherto directed their attention to that branch of the inquiry 
which stands first in his Majesty’s Commission, namely, “ the state of the 
several dioceses in England and Wales, with reference to the amount of their 
revenues, and the more equal distribution of episcopal duties, and the pre- 
vention of the necessity of attaching by commendam to bishopricks, benefices 
with cure of souls. 

In order to present to his Majesty their suggestions upon this subject in the 
most convenient form, they have arranged them under the following heads :— 
Territory, Revenue, and Patronage. 


I. TERRITORY. 


Under this head the Commissioners state that the map of England and 
Wales, marked according to their present ecclesiastical divisions (and forming 
appendix Nos. 3 and 4 to the report), will exhibit the great inequality which 
exists between the different dioceses. This inequality, though diminished, was 
far from being remedied by the erection of new sees at the Reformation ;* and 
the inconveniences resulting from it have been greatly increased by the im- 
mense and partial growth of the population. 

That although various circumstances render it impossible’ to establish a 
perfect equality of dioceses, they are of opinion that the disparity which now 
exists between them will admit of considerable diminution. 

That the extent of episcopal duties, while it increases in some degree with 
the population, is also materially affected by the number and distance of 
benefices within each diocese. It is not, therefore, to population alone that 
they have deemed it right to look on the present occasion. Attention must 
likewise be paid to other local circumstances. 

They are not prepared to recommend any increase in the total number of 
episcopal sees; but are of opinion that by the union of certain existing 
bishopricks, of which the combined duties will not be too onerous for a single 
Bishop; by the erection of two new sees in the province of York ; and by the 
transfer in some cases of a district from one diocese to another, an arrangement 
may be made for the general performance of episcopal duties more satisfactory 
than that which at present subsists. 

Under this head the Commissioners proceed to submit to his Majesty the 
following propositions, subject to such modifications as, upon further inquiry, 
may appear to be advisable :— 

1. That two new sees shall be erected in the province of York; one at 
Manchester, and the other at Ripon; at each of which places there is a 
collegiate church, well adapted for a cathedral. 

2. That the diocese of Manchester shall consist of those parts of the county 
of Lancaster which compose the deaneries of Amounderness, Blackburn, 
Leyland, Manchester, and Warrington, and which now form part of the diocese 
of Chester. 

3. That the diocese of Ripon shall consist of those parts of the county of 
York which compose the deaneries of Richmond, Catterick, and Borough- 
bridge, in the diocese of Chester ; of the deanery of Craven, and of such parts 
of the deaneries of the Ainsty and Pontefract, in the county and diocese of 
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* The bishopricks of Chester, Peterborough, Oxford, Gloucester, and Bristol, 
were erected in the reign of Henry VIII. 
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York, as lie to the westward of the following districts, viz., the liberty of the 
Ainsty, and the wapentakes of Barkston, Ash, Osgoldcross, and Staincross. 

4. That to the diocese of Carlisle shall be added those parts of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland which now form part of the diocese of Chester; the 
deanery of Furnes and Cartmel in the county of Lancaster, and the deanery 
of Kirkby Lonsdale in the counties of Lancaster and York, also in the present 
diocese of Chester, and the parish of Aldeston in the county of Cumberland, 
which is now inconveniently situated in the diocese of Durham. 

5. That, further, with respect to the diocese of Durham, that part of the 
county of Northumberland called Hexhamshire, which now belongs to the 
diocese of York, shall be transferred to that of Durham; and that a few 
insulated parishes in Yorkshire, now belonging to the diocese of Durham, 
shall be transferred to that of York or Ripon, by which dioceses, under the 
proposed arrangement, they will be respectively surrounded. 

6. That to the diocese of Chester, reduced according to the foregoing pro- 
positions, shall be added those parts of the county of Salop which are now in 
the dioceses of Lichfield and Coventry, and St. Asaph; and which must then 
be included, with the remainder of the diocese of Chester, in the province of 
York. 

7. That the county of Nottingham shall be transferred to the diocese of 
Lincoln from that of York, which diocese will then consist of the whole 
county of York, except the parts which are to be included in the dioceses of 
Carlisle and Ripon. 

8. That the diocese of Lincoln shall in future consist of the counties of 
Lincoln and Nottingham, which latter county will then be in the province of 
Canterbury. 

9. That the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor shall be united; and that the 
diocese shall consist of the whole of the two existing dioceses (except that 
part which is in the county of Salop,) and of all those parishes in the county 
of Montgomery which now belong to the dioceses of St. David’s and Hereford. 
One advantage which will result from the union of these two sees will be the 
opportunity afforded of applying a part of the impropriations, which constitute 
nearly the whole property of the bishopricks, to the augmentation of poor and 
populous vicarages ia the united diocese. 

10. That those parishes in the county of Hereford which are now in the 
diocese of St. David’s, and the deanery of Bridgenorth, locally situate between 
the diocese of Lichfield and Hereford, shall be added to the diocese of Hereford; 
that those parishes which are in the county of Worcester and diocese of 
Hereford shall be transferred to the diocese of Worcester, and those which are 
in the county of Montgomery and diocese of Hereford, to the diocese of St. 
Asaph and Bangor. 

The Diocese of Bristol presents a peculiarly inconvenient arrangement. It 
consists of the city of Bristol, with some adjacent parishes, and the county of 
Dorset, which is separated from the seat of the bishoprick by the county of 
Somerset. 

We recommend, as a more convenient arrangement, that the county of 
Dorset shall be transferred to the diocese of Salisbury, and that the remainder 
of the present diocese of Bristol, consisting of the city of Bristol and its 
adjacent parishes, shall be united to some other diocese. 

Two modes of effecting this object have suggested themselves to us. The 
first, which is that of uniting the bishopricks of Gtoucester and Bristol, 
involves this objection, that the great and populous city of Bristol would no 
longer be the residence of a Bishop. The other is that of uniting the dioceses 
of Bristol and Llandaff, the latter having no house of residence for its Bishop. 
if this plan be adopted it cannot be denied that the interposition of the Bristol 
Channel between the two divisions of the diocese will produce some incon- 
venience, and that the Bishop will be resident at a considerable distance from 
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Its, now in the diocese of Salisbury ; of the parishes of Red Marley, 
Stanton Saint James, Chaseley, Eldersfield, Bushley, Bredon, with Norton 
and Cutsdean, Overbury, with Washbourne, Teddington and Alston, Sedg- 
barrow, and Iecomb, now in the county and diocese of Worcester. 


= 


That the diocese of St. David’s shall consist of the present diocese, 
rer those parts which are to be transferred to the dioceses of St. Asaph and 
landaff. 

14. That the diocese of Worcester shall consist of the whole county of 
Warwick, part of which is now in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry; of 
the county of Worcester, excepting the parishes transferred to the diocese of 
Gloucester, and of that part of the deanery of Campden which is to be taken 
from the diocese of Gloucester. 

15. That the diocese of Lichfield shalk consist of the counties of Stafford 
and Derby. 

16. That the diocese of Peterbo shall consist of the counties of 
Northampton, Rutland, and Leicester, the last county being added to it from 


the om diocese of Lincoln. 

17. That the diocese of Ely shall be increased by the counties of Huntingdon 
and Bedford, now in the diocese of Lincoln; by the deaneries of Lynn and 
Fincham in the county of Norfolk and diocese of Norwich; and by the arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury in the county of Suffolk and diocese of Norwich, with 
the exception of the deaneries of Sudbury, Stow, and Hartismere, which will 
remain in the latter diocese. 

18, That the diocese of Norwich shall consist of the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, with the above-mentioned exceptions. 

19. That the diocese of London shall consist of the metropolis and parts 
edgmiaing, namely, the city of London and ory Da Middlesex, the parishes 
of Barking, East Ham, West Ham, Little Ilford, Low Layton, Walthamstow, 
Wanstead St. Mary, Woodford and Chingford, in the county of Essex, all in 
the present diocese of London; the parishes of Chariton, Lee, Lewisham, 
Greenwich, Woolwich, Eltham, Plumstead, and St. Nicholas Deptford, and 
St. Paul Deptford, in the counties of Kent and Surrey, all in the diocese of 
Rochester ; the borough of Southwark, and the parishes of Battersea, Ber- 
mondsey, Camberwell, Christehureh, Cl Lambeth, Rotherhithe, Streat- 
ham, Tooting, Graveney, Wandsworth, Merton, Kew, and Richmond, in the 
county of Surrey, and diocese of Winchester ; and the parishes of St. Mary 
Newington, Barnes, Putney, Mortlake, and Wimbledon, in the county of 
Surrey, and in the peculiar jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
together with all the extra parochial places locally situate within the limits of 
the parishes above cpumertied, meant the district of Lambeth palace, which 
shall remain in the diocese of Canterbury. 

In arranging the diocese of London, our great object has been to bring 
under the jurisdiction of the same Bishop the metropolis and the suburban 
parishes; and in assigning the boundaries of the diocese we have adopted 








ee ee in the fourth and fifth years of your Majesty's 
n consideration of the t additional population which will then be 


Rochester ; of the county of Kssex (exce those parishes which will remain 

in the diocese of London), and of the whole county of Hertford; and that an 
t shall be effected at the earliest convenient 

A for the Bishop of Rochester may be in the county of 

Essex or Hertford, instead of his present house , at , in 

Kent. 


21. That the diocese of Oxford shall be increased by the addition of the 
county of Buckingham, from the diocese of Lincoln, and of Berkshire, from 
that of Salisbury. : 

22. That to the diocese of Salisbury, reduced according to the foregoing 
propositions, shall be added the whole county of Dorset, now part of the 
diocese of Bristol. 

23. That the diocese of Canterbury shall consist of the county of Kent 
(except those parts which are to be included in the dioceses of London and 
Rochester), and of the district of Lambeth Palace, and the parishes of Adding- 
ton and Croydon, in the county of Surrey. 

24. That the diocese of Winchester shall remain unaltered, except as to 
those parts which are to be transferred to the dioceses of Canter and 
London. 

25. Some doubts having been raised as to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Exeter over the Scilly Islands, we think that those doubts should be removed. 
No other suggestion is offered respecting that diocese; nor is it proposed that 
any alteration should be made in the diocese of Bath and Wells, or in that of 
Chichester. 

We further propose— 

26. That all parishes, not specified in this Report, which are locally situate 
in one diocese, but under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of another diocese, 
shall become subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of the diocese within 
which they are locally situate. 

We have used our best endeavours to learn the opinions of the several 
Bishops respecting these proposed arrangements, as far as they affect their 
respective dioceses; and have availed ourselves of many suggestions which 
their local knowledge enabled them to supply. 

If your Majesty shall approve of the above propositions, it will be necessary 
that we should consider of some plan for providing a residence for each of the 
Bishops of Manchester and Ripon, and also for the Bishop of Lincoln, whose 
residence at Buckden will not then be within his diocese. 

The adoption of the alterations now suggested will involve the necessity of 
varying the limits of some archdeaconries and rural deaneries ; and we further 
think it will be highly expedient to place every parish within a pont 
and every deanery within an archdeaconry; and that no archdeaconry shou 
extend into more than one diocese. 


Tl, REVENUE. 

Under this head the report proceeds as follows :— 

In considering the subject of episcopal revenues we have been materially 
assisted by the returns made to the Commissioners nted under a Com- 
mission issued yy yout Majesty in the year 183%, and extended in the years 
1833 and 1834, for inquiring, amongst other things, into the “ revenues and 
patronage belonging to the several archiepiscopal and episcopal sees in England 


and Wales.” 
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These returns generally present the average of three years, ending 31st of 
December, 1831; but in some instances they contain corrections to a later 
late. 


As the greater part of the episcopal revenues arises from fines on the renewal 
of leases, of which some are granted for three lives, renewable when a life 
drops, and others for twenty-one years, renewable every seven, and in towns 

rty years, renewable every leatieia, it is manifest that a period of three 

is too short to exhibit a correct average of the annual value of the 
several sees; and that an average so taken will shew an excess where large 
fines have recently accrued, and a deficit where no fine, or an unusually small 
amount of fines, has been received. But as this point has been adverted to 
by the Bishops in estimating the probable increase or diminution of the in- 
comes of their respective sees, we may venture to refer your Majesty to the 
following table, framed from those returns, as containing information suffi- 
ciently accurate for the purposes of this report. 

(In the following table, a column which details the probable causes of in- 
crease or diminution is omitted, but shall appear in the next number.) 


ne Income on 3 
ears’ Average 
ending Dec. 31, 1831. Net Income. 


> 


eee tee cee tee eee £17,060 
[gradually increasing to £20,700 in oa 
ae! ee ae eee ee 


Lichfield and Coventry... ... 
Lincoln eee eee eee 
Llandaff ... 
Norwich ... 
Oxford ... 


Peterborough ... 
Rochester 
Worcester as. ase ase 

The report thon proceeds :— 

According to the foregoing table the net income of all the bishopricks of 
England and Wales in the year 1831 amounted, on an average of three years, 
to the sum of 157,7371., and may now be calculated at about 148,8751.; but 
it appears that this amount is very unequally distributed, the incomes of one- 
half of the bishopricks falling below the sum necessary to cover the expenses 
to which a Bishop is unavoidably subject. A different distribution of the 
Epi revenues is the natural remedy of this inconvenience, Incomes 

ust also be provided for the two new sees which are to be erected. 
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If the total amount of the net income of the bishopricks, as stated in the 
second ¢dlumn of the preceding table, had been liable to no further diminu- 
tion, we that these objects might have been nearly accomplished by 
such a di , Without any addition to those incomes by means of com- 
mendams, with or without cure of souls ; the former of which additions 
we think ought to be altogether discontinued. 

This might be done by enabling the future incumbents of the richer sees 
either to transfer part of the estates to the poorer bishopricks, or to pay over 
annually a portion of their incomes to the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
to be applied to the augmentation of such bishopricks; or either of these 
modes. might be adopted, according to the particular circumstances of each 


case. 

The total amount, as above stated, cannot be, however, considered as the 
future income, for the reasons alleged in the third column, which shews a 
diminution of nearly 9,000/. per annum ; and a farther diminution is also to 
be expected from the application, either in whole or in part, of impropriations, 
which form a considerable portion of the incomes of many bishopricks, and 
which in most instances they were compelled to accept in exchange for 
manors and estates, for the improvement of populous and poorly-endowed 
vicarages, and curacies connected with them. 

The total income of the bishopricks in England and Wales will then no 
longer be sufficient to afford an adequate income to each bishop, merely by a 
different distribution ; and the most obvious mode of supplying the deficiency 
will be permanently to annex to some of the poorer bishopricks certain cathe- 
dral preferment ; particularly in the Chapters of St. Paul’s and Westminster, 
on account of their position in the metropolis. 

In considering the incomes of the Archbishops and Bishops, it is proper to 
advert not only to the expenses necessarily incurred in journeys for the pur- 
poses of confirmation, consecration, and other official duties, in maintaining 
ancient and extensive houses of residence, in keeping up hospitality, and in 
contributing to all objects connected with religion and charity, in a manner 
suitable to their station, but to a burden which presses heavily on newly- 
promoted Bishops, who are seldom men of wealth. The unavoidable expenses 
attending their appointment are so considerable, that they may be calculated 
at the income of one whole year in most of the sees, and at much more than a 
year’s income in the smaller ones. 

Upon the whole we are of opinion that where the annual income of a 
Bishop amounts to 4,500/. it is not necessary to make any addition; nor 
would we recommend any diminution, unless it exceed 5,500/, But we 
think that the two Archbishopricks, and the Bishopricks of London, Durham, 
and Winchester, ought to have a larger provision than the rest. 

These arrangements, if carried into effect, will tend to promote the desirable 
object of diminishing the frequency of translation. 


Ill. PATRONAGE. 


Under this head the report proceeds nearly in the following terms : -~ 

If your Majesty shall be pleased to concur in the suggestion for erecting 
two new sees, it will, in our opinion, be expedient for the interests of the 
Church that the Bishops of those sees shall possess a certain portion of patron- 
age, in order that they may be enabled to reward deserving clergymen within 
their dioceses. For this purpose it will be necessary to transfer some advowsons 
to the Bishops of the new sees. 

We do not propose that when a district is transferred from one diocese to 
another the whole of the patronage within such district should likewise pass ; 
but in many instances a partial transfer will be’ desirable. We, therefore, 
humbly submit to your Majesty the expediency of providing for all these cases 
in any Legislative measure which may be founded upon this report. 


one of the prebendal stalls in the collegiate church of Westminster ; respecting 
which we, at our first. meeting, received the following letter from the Chan- 
atten of yous: Majenty'a: Rashaqner 

“ Whitehall, Feb. 4. 


“My Lords and Gentlemen,—I feel it to be my duty to inform you that, a 
vacancy having taken place in a prebendal stall at at Westminster, I have advised 
his Majesty to suspend any appointment to that stall until the circumstances 
connected with it can undergo the i inquiry and consideration of the Commission 
of which you are members; and I have it in command from his Majesty to 
inform you, that he shall be prepared, so far as the Royal prerogative is con- 
cerned, to make any arrangement with respect to this preferment which shall 
appear to the Couentetiod calculated to effect the important object for 
which the Commission was appointed, and in the successful prosecution of 
which his Majesty takes the deepest interest.—I have the honour, &c. 


(Signed) ‘‘Ropert Pert.” 


_ Impressed with this strong mark of the desire which your Majesty enter- 
tains to forward the objects of this Commission, we proceeded without delay to 
consider of the best method of giving effect to your Majesty’s gracious inten- 
tions, 

We ascertained, upon inquiry, that the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
which adjoins the collegiate church, has no individual Rector nor Vicar ; but 
that the Dean and Chapter, who are the Rectors, are bound to provide for the 
cure of souls, which they generally do, by committing it to one of their own 


body. , 

We further found that the parish contained, according to the last census, a 
population of 25,334; and that, besides the parochial church (of which a 
portion is devoted to the use of the House of Commons), it has no regular 
pee of worship according to the rites of the Church of England. But there 

a Chapel, called Broadway Chapel, capable of accommodating about 1,000 
fs which belongs to the Dean and Chapter, and is by them leased, at a 
nominal rent, to a clergyman, who performs the duty, and receives the pew 
rents;. but has no parochial charge. 

_ it appeared to. us, therefore, that the vacant stall could not be better applied, 
than, by making it subservient to the spiritual wants of this very populous and 
increasing parish. 

With this view we propose that the church of St. pi at shall be per- 
manently annexed to the vacant stall in the collegiate church ; and that a 
portion of the annual profits of the stall shall be suffered to accumulate until a 
new church shall be built, when the parish shall be divided, and the incumbent 
of the new parish shall receive that annual portion; the accumulation being 

lied. towards providing a parsonage house for such incumbent. 
“We deemed it right to communicate to the Dean and Chapter our proposals 
om this head ; and we have great satisfaction in stating to your ype 
prompt acquiescence, and their readiness to give up to yore On eet ba patie 
age of St. Margaret’s church. They at the same time volun 
surrender, as far as the law Brg allow them, their ee aaay in yea 
7 or with a view of its becoming a chapel of ease. to the rectory of 8 
Margaret, with a certain district assigned to it. Should this arrangemen 
take effect, it may be considered proper that a small portion of the income 
of the stall should be appropriated to the minister of Broadway chapel. ' 
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BOCUMENTS, 


We are proceeding with all diligence in our inquiry respecting the 
important to which your Majesty has been pleased to direct our 
attention, and shall forthwith Se nie at ER state of 
the several cathedrals and collegiate churches in England and 
view of submitting to your Majesty some measures by which those founda- 
tions may be made more conducive than they now are to the efficiency ofthe | 
Established Chureh. BES 

We cannot conclude this report without gratefully acknowledging the 
tional proof of your Majesty’s anxiety to promote the important objects of this 
Commission, which has been afforded in the communication of your Majesty’s 
intention to defer any nomination to the Prebendal Stall in the ca of 
Canterbury, which has recently become vacant, until the circumstances 
connected with it shall have undergone our consideration. Fe 

We have the satisfaction of informing your Majesty, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Archbishops and Bishops, who are members of this Commission, have. 
signified to us their intention of pursuing, with regard to ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments in their respective patronage, not connected with the cure of souls, 
the same course which your Majesty has been graciously pleased to adopt 
with regard to the patronage of the Crown. 

The appointment to a prebendal stall, which has recently become vacant at 
York, has accordingly been reserved by the Archbishop of York until the 
Commissioners shall have had an opportunity of reporting their opinion as. to 
the best arrangements that can be made with respect to it. 

Your Majesty’s gracious communication—acquainting us that in the event 
of the avoidance of bishopricks, or other preferments in the gift of the Crown, 
the holders of which may have in their patronage dignities or offices not con- 
nected with the cure of souls, your Majesty will make such conditional. appoint- 
ments as shall reserve all such dignities or offices for the consideration of the 
Commissioners—will enable us to proceed in our inquiries, with that caution 
and circumspection which it is so desirable to observe, and will, at the same 
time, preclude the possibility of any inconvenience from the delay which is 
inseparable from full and minute inquiry into matters so important, and so 
various in respect to their local peculiarities. 


DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGE BILL. 


Tuk following is an abstract of the Act for relieving dissenters from the neces. 
sity of marrying according to the ceremony of the established church, By 
the provisions of the new Bill, ‘‘ Dissenters (one of them having resided seven 
days in any particular hundred) may go before a resident magistrate and 
declare their intention of marrying, setting forth in an affidavit that the parties 
applying are dissenters and object to be married according to the rules of the 
establishment—that they are of age, or that they have consent, &c., and that 
there are no lawful impediments, &c.; and fourteen days after making such 
affidavit, but not if three months are allowed to elapse, the parties may again 
go before the magistrate, and go through a simple form of civil contract’ 
signing a declaration that they consider themselves man and wife. This wi 
constitute a legal marriage ; the magistrate before whom the contract is signed 
taking care to transmit the declaration to the parson of the no who will 
register it in the way marriages are ordinarily registered. Upon this cere. 
mony the fee will amount to 7s.—2s. of which to be paid to the magistrate, 
and 5s. to the clergyman.” 


Vou. VIL.— April, 1835. 30 
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* ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS: | . Rie . : | 
Two Bills were brought forward in the House of Commons: on rsday 
March 12th, by the Attorney-General, founded on the Report of the ef 
siastical Commissioners. The first was to-i ve the administration: of 
justice in Ecclesiastical Courts. ‘The Attorney- neral said the object of this 
bill would be to consolidate 300 or 400 courts dispersed all over the country, 
and to give their jurisdiction to one court, to sit in London or wherever, his 
Majesty should please to appoint. The court of Delegates it was propased'to 
abolish, and to transfer their jurisdiction to the Privy Council. ‘The effect of 
the present state of the laws on these subjects was, in many instancés; a _ 
denial of justice. It was proposed to consolidate all these jurisdictions into 
one court, which would prevent the present inconvenience. It was proposed 
that testamentary and matrimonial causes should remain in the Ecclesiastical 
Court ; but that the question on tithes and the conduct of the Clergy should 
be entirely taken out of their jurisdiction. The other was a bill to provide 
for the better maintenance and discipline of the Clergy. This measure pro- | 
vided that in order to procure speedy justice a court should be established in | 
every county, (?) with power to take cognisance of all matters relating to the 
Clergy—and that authority should be given to follow up its decisions with 
speedy execution. An appeal will be from it to the Metropolitan. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


A eetine of this society was held at their chambers in St, Martin’s Place,. 
on Monday, the 16th of March; his Grace the Archbishop of York in the: 
chair. There were present the Bishops of London, St. Asaph, Hereford, 
Chester, Bristol, Gloucester, Bath and Wells, and Lichfield and Coventry; 
Rev. Archdeacon Pott; Rev. Dr. D’Oyly ; Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. ; Ni Con- 
nop, jun., Esq.; H. J. Barchard, Esq.; James Cocks, Esq. ; J. S. Salt, Esq. 
Joshua Watson, Esq.; Rev. T. Bowdler; Rev. H. H. Teles Rev. a 
deacon Cambridge ; William Cotton, Esq,, and others of the committée, 
Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to 
the necessity of the case, were voted towards restoring the church at Evesham, 
in the county of Worcester ; repewing the church at Brampton, in the county 
of nara em enlarging the chapel of St. James, at Ashted, near Birming- 
ham ; building a chapel at Oswestry, in the county of Salop; enlarging, by 
rebuilding, the church at Stoke Canon, in the county of Devon; buildings 
church in the parish of St. Botolph, Colchester ; building a church in the. 
parish of St. John, Westminster; enlarging the church at Upton, St. Leo- 
nards, in the county of Gloucester; building a chapel at Hadlow Down,, in 
the parishes of Buxted and Hayfield, in the county of Sussex ; enlarging, by’ 
rebuilding; the church at Ysceifiog, in the county of Flint; building a paw f 
at Botley, in the county of Southampton; building a chapel at Chigwell, in 
the county of Essex. | / 





TRIALS. 


Rolls’ Court—Saturday, Jan. 31. 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL v. THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF... 


Tas was a_petition praying for the confirmation of the Master's report, 
which was made in-pursuance of a reference directing the Master to approve 
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of a scheme for the application of part of a charitable fund bequeathed by the 
late Lord Craven. The testator had bequeathed the residue of his property to 
trustees in trust, to apply 100/. a-year towards the maintenance and edv- 
eation of two scholars in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and he 
directed the remainder of his residuary estate to be applied in the redemption 
of Christian captives in Turkey and Barbary. A difficulty had arisen as to the 
latter part of the charitable bequest, inasmuch as it appeared that there were 
no Christian captives, or none at least could be found, in Turkey or Barbary, 
to be redeemed. Under these circumstances, a reference had been directed to 
the Master to approve of a scheme for the application of that part of the fund 
directed to be applied to an object which failed, and the Master had accord- 
ingly approved of a scheme for applying the residuary fund towards the 
maintenance and education of four scholars, instead of two scholars, in the 
Universities of .xford and Cambridge.—The report was confirmed. 


eee ne 


Court of King’s Bench—Saturday, Jan. 31. 
(Sittings in Banco. ) 
THE KING wv. FOSSETT. 


Tuts was a rule obtained by the Attorney-General for a mandamus com- 
manding the defendant, who was Vicar of Leeds, to proceed to an election of 
churchwardens for the eight divisions of the parish of Leeds. 

Mr. Cresswell this day shewed cause against this rule: he stated that it was 
customary to meet for the purpose of appointing churchwardens for each 
division; the vicar appoints, and he did appoint a churchwarden, who was 
elected; a poll was demanded, and the question was whether the poil should 
proceed at once, or whether it should be proceeded with on another day; 
those present demanded that the poll should go on immediately, but the chair- 





before the others were proposed, and that it was in the discretion of the 
chairman. If the mandamus was issued, there would be two elections at Leeds 
within a fortnight. His affidavits stated that the election had been conducted ; 
according to immemorial custom. ee 

The Attorney-General contended that the rule ought to be made absolute. 
It was sworn that the chairman had conducted himself in such a manner one 


man, who was the vicar, proposed that he should adjourn the meeting, and fe: 
take counsel’s opinion on it; there was then considerable confusion, and the ae 
chairman quitted the chair. Robert Baker was then called to the chair, and Re! 
he did not resume the proceedings where they left off, but took the nomination = 
over again, and he stated that a person of the name of Buttery had a large xt 
majority. There was then a cry for a poll, but the chairman, without pro- a 
ceeding to a poll, entered Buttery’s name in the book as elected; he then ay 
went on with the other names, and the others were chosen forevery division  —__ 
without opposition. One of the affidavits stated that the deponent went over 5 
immediately to York, and entered a caveat, and the archdeacon refused to : 
swear these churchwardens in. The affidavits stated that it had been the cus- he 
tom at Leeds to proceed to the election of one churchwarden first, and there- ea 
fore the proper way would have been to have proceeded with the poll for one re) 
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be 2 would have thought impossible except for political purposes. He urged that es 

ate the time of taking the poll was in the discretion of the officer. On the other ; 
: ie side it was said that it was the immemorial custom that the poll shorld be z 
| ‘ taken immediately. He said it was absurd to say that the poll should take ae 

| £ place immediately, to the interruption of all other business, for the intention of 2 
a poll was to take the deliberate and quiet opinion of the persons entitled to 

-give their votes. (A laugh.) : | lia Re 

4 Mr. Justice Littledale said that in time immemorial Leeds had not.a vitar. f 
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The Attorney-General added, that the vicar took the chair, and intended -to 
take the poll at the most convenient time. 
The Court said the rule must be made absolute. 





BIRD vw, 


Mr. Justice Litrtepare delivered the judgment of jthe Court in this case, 
which was an action on the case brought by the plaintiff, as vicar of a parish, 

against the defendants, who were executors of his predecessor, for dilapida- 

tions. On the trial the jury had assessed the damages on the first count at 

781. 4s., and on the other counts at 100/. Some years since an enclosure had 

taken place in this parish, where the vicar was entitled to tithe of the commons, 
and it was considered to be of advantage to the persons interested in the 
lands to be exempt from tithe ; and accordingly the commissioners under that 
enclosure act set out for the vicar 465 acres of the common as an equivalent 
for and in lieu of tithe. The question was whether the vicar was bound to 
keep the fences in repair. The Court considered that he was, and therefore 
gave judgment for the plaintiff. 


eel 


Bail Court. 
(Before Mr. Justice Patteson. ) 
IN RE SIMMS THE YOUNGER, 


Mr. Austen moved for a rule to shew cause. why a mandamus should not 
issue to Mr. Lane Simms the younger, commanding him to deliver up to 
Mr. Hopkins, of Brancaster, in Norfolk, the papers, books, and moneys, 
which had come into his hands as overseer there. The learned counsel said 
that the parties had been proceeded against before two justices, under the 
provisions of a late act of Parliament, and that on the appointment of 
another overseer application was made to him for the books, &c., in question, 
but they were refused. ‘The application had been in accordance with the 
provisions of the 17th George II., and the learned counsel apprehended that 
it was a case in which a mandamus was necessary. The magistrates would 
not make a new rate till the former rates were collected, and this could not be 
done without the books in question. In the mean time there was no pro- 
vision for the poor.—Rule to show cause granted, 


ad 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE opinion expressed in the last number of this journal, that the 
change so clamorously demanded by reforming churchmen, as well 
as by enemies without doors, was actually come, is justified by the 
appearance of the Report of the Commission, respecting bishopricks, 
in which two sees are extinguished,* and the principles of a fresh distri- 
bution of revenue, and of partition of stalls are laid down ;' and con- 
sequently the time is come, too, for the exercise of those feelings with 
which it was said, on the same occasion, that such changes must be 











* The powers of the Crown to act by Commission, as to bishopricks, are very ex- 
tensive. See the last paper on Convocation in this Magazine, and Hammond's or 
* Stillingfleet's works. : 
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170 CHURCH MATTERS, 


regarded by those who hold the opinions which this journal, however: 
feebly, has endeavoured to represent and to maintain. 

The first exercise of these feelings is to suppress unnecessary re- 
flections on what has happened. While change was only in prospect, 
it was the duty of those who thought it evil to say all that they could 
to prevent it, and to point out the mischiefs which, in their view, it 
threatened to bring with it. But no one who reasons can doubt 
that, from this moment, the change which the Report proposes is 
the least which (humanly speaking) can possibly happen. Other 
governments there may be, but what government will do less? The 
changes, therefore, recommended in the Report, must be considered, 
to all intents and purposes, as actually achieved,—the principles, on 
which they proceed, as actually established, and their effects as ine- 
vitable. ‘The battle has been fought, in a word, and is lost. ‘They 
who have lost it are unquestionably in that most forlorn condition of 
humanity that their past is utterly cut away from them. Their posi- 
tion is one, of a truth, which none can envy. Change will sweep 
away their old and long-cherished and precious recollections; but 
while the convictions of their understanding, and the affections of their 
heart remain unchanged, the stern voice of duty commands them to 
go forth into the struggle of life again. It commands them, too, as in 
the hour of domestic affliction, alike to turn away their eyes from the 
bright days of the youth and vigour of those whom they loved, and 
to abstain from lacerating their own feelings by unavailing inquiry 
into the origin and progress of the disease. It is enough that all— 
the youth and the vigour, the disease and its close—are past and 
gone. ‘The threads are snapt, and the web of the future must be 
begun anew. ‘The ancient streams are dried up; they must dig for new 
springs. The house of their fathers is to be re-constructed ; their hands 
must not be slow to build on the foundations which are left, nor their 
hearts unwilling to pray that the glory of the new edifice may be 
greater than that of the first. 

On this point another word or two may be added. It is first to 
be said, with respect to the Commission, that change did not origin- 
ate. with them,—that the King’s speech laid it down as a settled 
matter, and that the terms of the commission not only recognised it as so 
settled, but dictated to the members of that commission the points to 
which their attention was to be directed; so that they are not respon- 
sible for change, but for the choice of means only for executing what 
was decreed elsewhere, 

There are other considerations respecting them still more material. 
They who consider who are the members of the present government, 
and who are the members of the commission, must confess that while, 
in both quarters alike, they would certainly expect a ready and anxious 
desire to promote every real improvement, and to go, indeed, as far-as 
srinciple will allow, in promoting it, in both quarters also they would 
io for those who would resist all the evil they can, and would admit 
the least; who have no love for change, as change ; and who would not 
be induced by anything but a sense of irresistible necessity, to yield to 
sweeping changes. ‘The same recollections must lead also to a ready 
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avowal, on the part of every candid man, that though different mearis 
of effecting even great changes from those which the commissioners 
suggest, should approve themselves to him, their judgment is en- 
titled to far more respect than his, We (the anti-reformers) see already 
that the good providence of God, whether in mercy or in judgment, has, 
with respect to change itself, given success to other counsels than ours ; 
and that the change which we deprecated (and still would deprecate, 
if the time were not past), whether it comes from the enemies (in- 
tended or unintended) or from the wiser friends of the church, és come. 
Let us hope and pray that our anticipations of evil from it, may 
never be realized ; that our forebodings may be scattered to the winds, 
and our wisdom prove folly. Let us warmly hope and earnestly 
pray that the great Head of the Church may send his blessing on 
other plans and schemes for promoting his cause than our fallible 
judgment can at once admit as the best. 

One inevitable evil (it surely is such) will arise from great movements 
like this. The anti-reformers, looking to human nature, the slow pro- 
gress which alone good can make, the certain evils, the certain ineih- 
ciency of those rapid changes which cannot fi¢ themselves to the habits 
and feelings, and the certain dangers of them, defended things as they 
were, because they saw clearly that there was a silent and certain im- 
provement going on, that there were very great benefits actually 
existing, and that occasions were ever offering for the gentle and quiet 
introduction of greater; and because, if they saw some points where 
more might have been done, still the deficiency was not for a moment 
to be weighed against the danger, evil, and misery of breaking up 
what was good in itself and working well. But when things are noé 
to be as they were, when the changes introduced are not light or 
trifling, their ground of argument in public is cut away from them, and 
their feelings in private are cut away too. If so much change is intro- 
duced, that old habits and notions must be gone, the thought, though not 
expressed, must occur, ‘ Why should not more be done, if any pro- 
spect of good offers? The risque and the evil of change are actually 
incurred, surely it will be advisable to have all the good we can,’ 
The only persons who refused to speculate before, are driven to specu- 
latenow. ‘They have the same deep zeal for the cause as others, and 
they thought it best served by being quiet and keeping all in its place, 
But if all is already put out of its place, the same zeal must lead them to 
consider at least how it can be best re-arranged. ‘This is not a matter 
of choice, or blame, nor a subject for advice or admonition. It cannot 
be otherwise. The only thing to be said is, that they must avoid all 
private fancies, and must look more closely than ever to history, both 
to gather up the views of the primitive church on essentials, and to 
collect the wisdom of experience as to expedient measures ; so that, 
when fitting occasions offer, their opinions may have the due weight. 
It is not meant that every man is to be a “ meddler.’’ The same ab- 
stinence from dictating where we ought to obey, and speaking where 
we ought to listen, will remain a duty. But what is meant is, that 
men’s thoughts must flow in a different channel, and, in their proper 
place and occasion, will have vent, and will have weight. 
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DISSENTERS MARRIAGE BILL. 


With respect to the dissenters’ marriage bill, there is no time to dis. 
cuss it fully now. There can be no occasion whatever for a church. 
man to admit that marriage is a civil ordinance in his eye, because he 
assents to this bill, which respects those only who have withdrawn 
from the church, and for whom, therefore, the church cannot lay down 
any law on religious matters. It is curious to observe the extreme 
pleasure which such papers as the Courier &c. express at its being 
stated in the House of Commons that marriage ts a civil, and not a 
religious matter. What is the source of this pleasure? Suppose the 
church claims no right to interfere except with her own people, so that 
liberty and toleration are not brought into view, what can it signify to 
the Courier &c. whether marriage is thought a civil or religious matter, 
except this, that they wish religion to be proscribed altogether, and 
deprived of all connexion with the business of life? This is intelligible 
enough ; but who will suffer for it finally ? 

In the bill itself, althongh there is much in a civi/,* and, in- 
directly, in a moral point of view, which requires discussion, 
there are but two matters which can interest churchmen, as such, 
The first is the imposing on clergy the duty of registering the mar- 
riages of dissenters. The writer must confess that he looked for a 
very long time on any such provision with utter repugnance, and 
thought it the first act of imposing civil duties on clergy, which they 
would be bound at all hazards to refuse, unless they liked the pro- 
spect of being made tax-gatherers, or consigned to the performance of 
the other civil offices for which local officers are wanted, and on which 
it would soon be found by a Parliament bent on economy and on de- 
grading the clergy, that they could be employed with advantage to 
the national purse and disadvantage ‘to themselves. But there is 
another view of the subject, which is probably the more just one, 
The registration is to be a parochial, not a district one. A clergyman 
is not called on to register for any but his own parishioners. Now the 
whole of the parishioners of his parish are consigned to his care and 
charge ; and although some have withdrawn from him, and he cannot 
be responsible for them before either God or man, still he will be in- 
clined to render them any good office in his power, even in a temporal 
point of view, and will therefore not be disinclined to a regulation of 
the nature which this act proposes. In all courtesy, in all propriety, 
in all justice, however, Parliament should obtain the consent of the 
clergy to undertake these duties. Would they think of imposing 
fresh duties (not in the line of their calling) on any other bodies of 
men, without their consent ? 

The other matter is, the enormous tyranny proposed by some of the 
friends of liberty to be exercised over churchmen. Churchmen have 
their own law as to marriage, are perfectly content with it, conceive 
it a religious ceremony, and wish for no change. The dissenters do 
not like the church ceremony, and ask to be relieved from it. ‘Their 
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* Let parents look to the risque, especially if the oath is got rid of, of clandestine 
marriages. 
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friends, in forwarding their wishes, actually demand that the church- 

men shall not be allowed to have that with which they are perfectly 

contented, and which law after law has regulated for centuries; shall 

not be allowed, as they have been for centuries, to appeal to their re- 

ligious rite and the evidence of it recorded by their pastor, but shall 
be compelled to do what is most odious to them—to go before a ma- 

gistrate and turn the whole into a civil affair. These are the notions 

of liberty and toleration entertained by dissenters and liberals. How 

truly has it been said, that the loudest callers for liberty are the greatest 

tyrants in the world ! 


The press of temporary matters, and the fever of spirit which such 
temporary matters cannot but excite, have prevented the fulfilment of 
a promise made in the last number or two, that the tremendous sub- 
ject of the religious and moral destitution of a large part of London 
and other great cities, should be brought under notice. Local position 
has brought that fearful subject under the writer’s constant view for 
several months, and every day’s fresh observation gives it a more fear- 
ful and engrossing interest. It wants a second St. Bernard to preach 
a crusade against the practical infidels, rich and poor, of Christian 
England, and to call on men, even now in this their day, to evan- 
gelize those great cities which will otherwise heathenize the whole 
land. ‘This great work must be done soon, or it will never be done 
by the existing order of society ; it must be done by the church at large, 
and not left to a party or a section of a party. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Exeter.........ccccccsscscsccccssesccscrccessevssceececcseeseseoseees Feb. 22. 
Bishop of Bristol, St. Margaret’s, Westminster ..........:seeseeeeeeees March 1. 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden ........sesseccecseseeceeeesseeeeeseesseeeeees March 15. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Barber, William.......... Ba. Corpus Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Barnes, Richard N. ... 8.a. Pembroke Camb. Exeter 
Barnes, Henry M. B. 3.a- Oriel Oxford Exeter 
Burrough, James W... B.A. Queen’s Oxford Exeter 
Cartwright, William... 2.a. University Oxford Bristol 
Clarke, Thomas ......... Queen’s Oxford Exeter : 
Clarke, Theophilus...... p.A- Corpus Christi Camb. } ‘the AtpeatTaee from 
Eales, We T.-H. .ccoee g-a. ‘Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Green, Henry ......... B.A. Magdalene Camb. Lincoln 
Hamilton, Joseph ...... n.A. Pembroke Oxford Lincoln 
Harnmond, James ...... B.A. Queen's Camb. Lincoln 


Hugall, William H...: s.c.t. St.Mary's Hall Oxford Se Abe ee tack from 


Vou. VII.— April, 1835. 3 P 
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Name. 


Hurst, William ......... 
Jollands, John ........ 


Jowett, Edward......... 


Marsland, George ...... 
Marsden, W. Delabene, 
Martin, Harry ......... 
Melhuish, Thomas W. 
Moore, Edward ..... esee 
Morshead, John P. ... 


Parkinson, Arthur M. 


Peace, Peter .....cce00s 
Rendall, Edward ...... 
Riley, Richard W...... 
Scott, John James...... 


Scott, Thomas A. ...... 
Spencer, John.........+++ 


Strickland, N. C. ...... 
Ward, William S....... 


Affleck, James Danby, 


Browne, Wilse ......... 
Chudleigh, N. F. ...... 
Duprés, Michael T. ... 
Gregory, Lewis......... 
Heathcote, George .. 
Hodgson, Beilby P.... 
Huxtable, Anthony ... 


Kempe, John Edward, 
Kent, Johbn...... ebabiteue 
Lawford, John Grant, 
Laxton, William ...... 
Mackenzie, William B. 
Mallock, William ...... 
Popham, John L. ...... 
Powell, Edward A. ... 
Rogers, Henry ......... 
Rowlandson, John...... 
Samler, John Harman 
Smith, Thomas T...... ; 
Smith, Francis ........ : 
Whytt, James ...... eee 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells intends to hold an Ordination, at Weils, on Easter 


Sunday. 


The Bishop of St. Asaph intends to hold an Ordination on Sunday, the 3rd day 
Candidates are requested to send all their papers complete before 


of May next. 


Degree. 


B-A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
8.C.L. 
B.-A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A» 
B.A. 
M.A. 


B.A. 


B. As 


M.A. 


B.Ae 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B.-A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
BAe 
B.A. 
B.A+ 
B.A. 
M-A. 
M.A. 
B-A. 
M.A, 


B.A. 


M.Ae 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.-A. 
B.A. 
B.A- 


College. University. 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
Catherine Hall Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
St. Peter's Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
Jesus Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
St. John's Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Exeter Oxtord 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
Lincoln Oxford 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


PRIESTS. 

Christ Church Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 

Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Lincoln Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 

St. John’s Camb. 

Trinity Camb. 

Trinity Camb. 

Clare Hall Camb. 

Wadham Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
Trinity Oxford 
Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Wadham Oxford 
Christ's Camb. 

University Oxford 
Queen’s Camb. 

Pembroke Oxford 
St. Peter's Camb. 

Trinity Oxford 


St. Edm. Hall Oxford 
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Ordaining Bishop. 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln by let. dim. from 
the Abp. of York 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Bristol 
Exeter 
Lincoln 
Exeter 
Lincoln by let. dim, from 
the Abp. of York 
Bristol 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 


{ Lincoln by let. dim. from 


the Abp. of York 
Lincoln by let. dim. from 
the Abp. of York 
Lincoln by let. dim. from 
the Abp. of York 
Lincoln 


Lincoln by let. dim. from 
the Bishop of Norwich 

Exeter 

Exeter 

Lincoln 

Exeter 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Bristol 

Exeter 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Exeter 


Lincoln by let. dim. from 
the Abp. of Canterbury 


Lincoln 
Bristol 
Exeter 
Bristol 
Exeter 
Bristol 
Bristol 


a 


Thursday, the 9th day of April; after which none can be received. 


The Bishop of Lincoln's next Ordination will be held, at Buckden, on Trinity 


Sunday, the 14th of June. Candidates are requested to send their papers to his Lord- 


ship before the 3rd of May, 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bennett, Samuel........+-++++ Chaplain to the Embassy to Constantinople. 
Bowen, Daniel, of Wannifor, Commissary General for the Archdeaconry of Cardigan. 
Clayton, John, M.A., of Redditch, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Worcester. 
Colbeck, William Royde ... Chaplain to the General Infirmary at Hertford. 


Gedge, Sydney  sesssesseeeeeee Second Master of King Edward's Grammar School, 
Birmingham. 

Gordon, William, Vicar of Dunstew, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Oxford. 

Holden, William Rose ..... . Chaplain to St. Oswald's Hospital, Worcester. 

King, Charles .....+.s++++ees . Vicarship in Sarum Cathedral. 

Roberts, James F. .....+++++++ Chaplain to the London Society of Ancient Britons. 

Vane, John ......0+++++ eccnpiieee Chaplain to the House of Commons. 


Whitcombe, Charles ........ Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Tankerville. 

Whitelock, R., Perpetual Curate of Saddleworth, a Surrogate for the Diocese of 
Chester. 

Wilson, Richard .......--+++++. Master of the Grammar School, Wigan. 

Wood, Samuel Ravenshaw, Chaplain to Christ Church, Oxford. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Alford, Henry .... Wymeswold V. Leicester Lincoln Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Allen, J. B. ...... Mappowder R. Dorset ; Sandie 
Allen, William ... Appleton V. Norfolk Norwich E. Kent, Esq,, jun. 


Andrew, W, W... Ketteringham V. Norfolk Norwich J. Sewell, Esq. 

Barker, James we) ohn Weedolaan: { Camb. Norwich The King 

Bennett, C. Hand Ousdon R. Suffolk Norwick On his own Petition 

Birch, Charles .... Sawtry, All Saints R. Hunts Lincoln Duke of Devonshire 

Bradley, R. B. .... Cothelstone P. C. Somerset B.& W. Vicar of Kingston 

Countess of Bur- 
lington 


St. Stephen and St. . 
Croly, George ... Soames Sherehog “af Middlesex London Lord Chancellor 


Curteis, Jeremiah — R. w. 1 } Norfolk Norwich F. B. French,Esq. 


wick annexed 


Cooper, Henry ... Rye V. Sussex Chichester 


Duthie, Arch. H.. Sittingbourne V, Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Dymock, E. H.... Hadnall C. Salop L. & Cov. Rector of Grinshill 


Edgell, Edward... Rodden P. C, 


Eveleigh, James... } — — ; Kent Canterb, Abp.of Canterbury 
Castle Carlton R. & 2 _- ; G. Frere, S. Forster 

Forster, Re 8. Ee } Tie Carlton Be. § Lincoln Lincoln } 2 & Foam, bien 

Frye, Perceval ... St. Winnow V. Cornwall Exon D. & C, of Exeter 


St. Antholin and St. 
John Baptist R, 


Goode, William. } 
} Hockwold R. 


} Middlesex London The King 


Hanson, Wm. H.. 


me Wilton'v.  $Norfolk Norwich Caius Coll., Camb. 
Hatfield, Joseph... 


Atwick V. E. York York Lord Chancellor 
Connington R. and) 


Heathcote, George Steeple Gidding R. § Hunts Lincoln John Heathcote, Esq. 
Hewson, Frank... Dean C. near Bolton Laneaster Chester Lord Chancellor 
Hodgson, John .... Lidlington V. Bedford Lincoln Duke of Bedford 


; { St. Philip’s New . : Corporation of Bris- 
Jennings, T. F.... ? Church, Bristol Glouces, Bristol tol | 
Johnson, Wm, H. Witham-on-the-Hill V.Lincoln Lincoln Gen. W. A. Johnson 
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Name. Preferment. County. 
Kent, John........- St. Paul, Lincoln Lincoln 
Lane, T. Levison. Wasperton V. Warwick 


Lawford, J. Grant Heath and Reach P.C. Bedford 


Diocese. Patron. 
: The King for this 
Lincoln turn by lapse 


Worcester R.of HamptonLucy 

Rev. J. Wilson, as 

Lincoln V. of Leighton 
Buzzard 


The Warden and 
; Linton, Henry ... Diddington V. Hunts _ Lincoln Scholars of Merton 
H Coll., Oxford 
: Lodge, John ...... "aes. and }rincoln Lincoln Mag. Coll., Camb. 
4 Luscombe, Rich.J. Edington& Chilton P.C. Wilts Sarum V. of Murliach 
Le Monkhouse, Wm. Goldington V. Bedford Lincoln Duke of Bedford 
Wl ots 3 Norris, Thos. Else Utterby V. Lincoln Lincoln — Norris, Esq. 
ae ere. Pearce, —.......... Llanmadock R. Glamor, St.David’s Abp. of Canterbury 
30a = . %. - we , 
tk \ Phipps, Hon. A.F. } —— . Suffolk Norwich R. P. Ward, Esq. 
a : : J. Paynter, Esq., for 
rl a Rawlings, Edward Hatford R. Berks Sarum F. Paynter, Esq, 
ear Scott, Thomas ... Wappenham R. Northam. Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
‘eet ' Swainson, C. L.... St. Giles’ V., Oxford Oxford Oxford St.John’sCol. Oxon 
bet tae Teale, Wm.Henry Batley C. W. York York Rector of Batley 
ft a Whatley, Henry L Aston Ingram R. Hereford Hereford C.J. Lawson, Esq. 
ny Wilson, Edward... Leeds Parish Ch. C. W. York York The Vicar 
bt Xe 
Bates CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
i 
ba Armstrong, Henry Thurles C. 
* ; Barrick, Robert, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge 
4 ‘ Capper, James .... Wilmington V. Sussex Chichester Lady Burlington 
; ; Chauncey, Charles St. Paul’s V., Waldon, Herts — London D.& C. of St.Paul’s 
£ : Clapham,Jobn H., Port Spain R., Trinidad 
: 1 Clerke, E. T., St. Dominie, near Callington 
+ i Drury, B. H....... Tugby V. Leicester Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
1 Mee Llandewr Breir C. = Cardigan St. David’s E. Man. Cornwallis 
ae eh che Evans, S........0000¢ -y. § Preb. of Garth- 
i ’ and Garthbrengy P.C. Brecon St. David's brengy,in Brec.Ch. 
feet Th Hawkins, Chas. B. Lewknor V. Oxford Oxford All SoulsCol. Oxon. 
e t Hutchins, Thomas, Chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford 
2 Tem a Mansell, Hen. L. Cosgrave P. Northam. Peterboro’ J. B. Mansell, Esq. 
Lis Marshall, John .... Sidbury C. Salop 
iq Short, Lawrence... Ashover R. Derby L. & Cov. A. L. Maynard, Xe. 
; 1g Sloman, Charles, Pimlico 
4 i Second Master of the 
i is Charter House Governors of te 
f { Stewart, John...... & Little H alling- Essex = London } Chester Skee 
+3 a. bury R. 
‘ a Stordy, Joseph .... Kirkhampton R. Cumber. Carlisle Earl of Lonsdale 
a Taylor, Richard... East Grinstead V. Sussex Chichester 
ny Attenborough cum @ aah i : 
Turner, Samuel... Bramcote V. } Notting. York F. Foljambe, Esq. 
7 7 and Rothwell R. Lincoln Lincoln Ld. Vise. Middleton 
ai. ae Ward, Edward ... Iver otis Bucks Lincoln Rt. Hon. J. Sullivan 
Ay. Cowbridge & Llan- 
ae i Williams, Robert bethian, Glamorg. Llandaff §D.&C.ofGloucester 
bay and Worthen C. Salop 
SS Wilmot, W......... Trinity P.C., Halifax, W. York York Vicar of Halifax 
sac 
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OXFORD. 


Saturday, February 28. 


Magdalen Hall.—There will be an election 
in the course of the present term to one of the 
Scholarships founded by Mr. Henry Lusby. 
All undergraduates of not less than four, or 
more than eight terms’ standing, are eligible. 
Gentlemen who propose to offer themselves as 
candidates are requested to call on the Vice- 
Principal. 

A Summary of the Members of the University, 
January, 1835. 


Members on 
the Book 8. 


Members of 
Convocation, 





University —....... ae 218 
ae. 8 “edeee ee: ehtana 279 
a  aearee 129 
ee) hades een 307 
>  wtedee | a 302 
ee | ree ¢- San A 343 
Pree e i... -esicann 147 
ee ree DCO 131 
All Souls’ a... aoe 97 
Magdalen sa. ses SID: ccsces 159 
Brasennose __...... (ee 396 
ne ees 129 
Christ Church ...... G86 
ala ees es 264 
St. Jobn’s Kata a. . ‘aaaxiie 220 
A> see ees 153 
Wadham ___s=—=nn eee a... -2daese 228 
Pembroke __...... Wn 6 ‘enstes 192 
Worcester cases an. oitees 211 
St. Mary Hall...... me ‘sonnde 43 
Magdalen Hall ...... ee 167 
New Inn Hall ...... = 32 
St. Alban Hall... ers 35 
St. Edmund Hall an”. wands 8&3 

2551 525] 

Matriculations a oe ee 


Pee ae ee 
Determining Bachelors in Lent 288 


In January, 1834, there were 2519 Members 
of Convocation, and 5290 Members on the 
Books. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred : — 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. G. D. Kent, 
Fellow of Corpus. 

Bachelor in Civil Law, by Commutation— 
E. Maddy, Brasennose, grand comp. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. E. H. Dymock, 
Brasennose ; C. L. Parker, Wadham ; Rev. 
T. L. Allen, Worcester; Rev. A. R. Stert, 
Exeter; Rev. E. Bigge, Fellow of Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts — F. Wilson, New Inn 
Hall, grand comp. ; S. Pidwell, Worcester ; 
H. J. Cotton, Worcester ; Rev. A. N. Bue- 
keridge, St. John's, 


March 7. 


On Friday last, Mr. Francis Dyson was 
elected to the Frost Scholarship, and Mr. 
Thomas Meyrick to the Wiltshire Scholarship, 
of Corpus Christi. 

On Thursday last, E. L. Barnwell, B.A. 
of Balliol, W. Dyke, Commoner of Exeter, and 
R. W. Mason, Commoner of Jesus, were 
elected Scholars of Jesus, in this University. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conterred ;— 

Doctors in Civil Law—E. Maddy, Esq., 
Brasennose, Judge of the Consistory Court in 
the diocese of Gloucester, grand comp. ; Rev. 
J.D. Coleridge, Balliol, Prebendary of Exeter. 

Ashmolean Society, Feb. 27.—The Presi- 
dent in the chair.—The following gentlemen 
were elected Members : — The Rev. C. P. 
Eden, M.A., Oriel ; T. Branker, B.A., Wad- 
ham; W. C. Rickman, B.A., Ch. Ch.—A 
Paper was read by Mr. Bigge, on the natural 
history of the wasp, which gave rise to a dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Twiss, Dr. Kidd, Dr. 
Burton, Mr. Bullock, Mr. Marriott, Dr. 
Buckland, and Mr. Denison took part.—A 
Paper was then read by Dr. Kidd on the 
production of manna in Arabia. It was illus- 
trated by a drawing. Some observations were 
made on the subject by Mr. Plumptre. 


March 14. 


On Wednesday last, the Proctors for the 
ensuing year were elected by the two Colleges 
named in the Procuratorial Cycle, Jesus and 
Pembroke, and the election signified, according 
to the statute, to the Vice-Chancellor. The 
Proctors elect are—The Rev. E. G. Bayly, 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke, and R. Evans, 
M.A., Fellow of Jesus, and one of the Vine- 
rian Scholars of the University, 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the following gentlemen, having been nomi- 
nated by the Vice-Chancellor as Examiners 
for the Hertford University Scholarship, were 
approved by the House :—The Rev. the Prin- 
cipal of St. Alban Hall; the Rev. the Prin- 
cipal of New Inn Hall; and the Rev. T. 
Short, M.A., Fellow of Trinity. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Bachelor in Civil Law, by Commutation— 
T. Twiss, M.A., Fellow of University. 

Masters of Arts—J. C. Robertson, Uni- 
versity ; Rev. E. Holcombe, Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts—Hon. F. N. Clements, 
Oriel ; H. Kingsmill, Trinity. 


March 2). 


In a Convocation holden on Monday last, 
the revised Body of Aularian Statutes, having 
been previously promalgated in Congregation 
on the 12th inst., passed the House. 

- At the same time, the nomination of the 
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following gentlemen to be public Examiners 
was unanimously approved :— 

In Literis Humanioribus—The Rev. T. L. 
Claughton, M.A., Fell. of Trinity, and the 
Rev. R. Michell, M.A., Fell. of Lincoln. 

In tage Mathematicis et Physicis— 
The Rev. R. Walker, M.A., of Wadham. 

The Examiners appointed to adjudge the 
annual prize for the more diligent cultivation 
of Latin literature, Dr. Cramer, Dr. Cardwell, 
and Mr. Short, of Trinity College, have given 
notice, that the examination will be holden in 
the schools on Monday, the 6th of April, and 
the following days. Gentlemen who desire to 
offer themselves as candidates are to leave their 
names with the Principal of New Inn Hall, 
together with certificates of their standing, 
and of the consent of the Head or Vicegerent 
of their College or Hall, three days at least 
before the commencement of the examination. 
All Undergraduate members of the University 
who have not exceeded two years from their 
matriculation may become Candidates. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. P. A. Cooper, Oriel ; 
Rev. W. M. Leir, Wadham. 

Bachelor of Arts—W. Day, Postmaster of 

Merton. 
a 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Friday, March 6, 

Every admirer of true talent, and friend of 
the university, will be rejoiced to hear that Sir 
Robert Peel has communicated to Professor 
Airy his Majesty’s intention of allowing him 
an annuity of 5O0/., in consideration of the 
eminent services which he has rendered to 
the cause of general science. 


CLASSICAL TRIPos.— March 2, 1835. 


Examiners—C. Lofft, M.A., King’s ; W. 
Selwyn, M.A., St. John’s; C. Wettntrts, 
M.A., Trinity ; J. W. Blakesley, M.A., Trin- 
1 . 
7 FIRST CLASS. 
Goulburn, Trin. Grote, Trin. 
Howes, Trin. Cooper, Trin. 
Harris, Trin. Wilkinson, Clare. 
Rawle, Trin. Cotterill, Joh. 
Merivale, Trin. Richards, Joh. 
SECOND CLASS. 
Beadon, Joh. Laing, Joh. 
Hue, Trin. Ramsey, Pemb. 
Scrivener, Trin. Legrew, Joh. 
Drake, Joh. Bishop, Joh. 
Seager, Trin. Proctor, Cath. 
Meade, Caius. Wackerbath, Corpus. 
THIRD CLASS. 
Waltham, Joh. Barber, Joh. 
Stocks, Trin. Dixon, Sidney. 
Ellison, Trin. Smith, A., Joh. 
Leefe, Trin. Howes, Trin. H. 
Tillard, Joh. bie Nee ; : 
At a Congregation on nesday last the 
following were conferred :— 
Master of Arts—G, Maynard, Caius college. 
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Bachelors of Arts—W. H. Leathley, Trin- 
ity; S. Ray, Trinity ; W. P. Jesson, Trinity ; 
J. B. Hyndman, Trinity; N. R. Herring, 
Trinity; E. Gurdon, Trinity; R. J. Atty, 
St. John’s; E. O. Hornby, St. John’s ; B. A, 
Marshall, St. Peter's; J. Fellowes, Clare hall ; 
W. D. B. Bertles, Pembroke ; E. H. Hough- 
ton, Corpus Christi ; J. B. Meadows, Corpus 
Christi; R. Laurie, Queen’s; H. Holmes, 
Queen's ; J. D. Prior, Queen’s ; C. Bush, Ca- 
tharine hall; T. Walker, Jesus ; T. H. Mar- 
tin, Christ’s; H. Finch, Christ's; H. Nu 
Magdalene; H. W. Beauford, Magdalene. 

At the same Congregation the following 
graces passed the senate :— 

To authorize the Vice-Chancellor to contri- 
bute, on the part of the university, the sum of 
1001. towards the completion of a new drain, 
proposed to be made in New Town,— provided 
all parties interested consent to forego their 
right to use the present sewer, which passes 
through the land purchased of the Master and 
Fellows of Trinity Hall, for a new Botanic 
Garden. 


To confirm the appointment of J. L. Hub- 
bersty, Esq., M. D. of Queens’ college, to the 
office of Deputy High Steward. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Heads, 
Bursars and Tutors of the several Colleges, the 
Professors of the University, the Deputy High 
Steward, the Public Orator, the Librarian, the 
Registrary, the Vice-Provost of King’s, the 
Vice-Master of Trinity, and the President of 
St. John’s (or such of them as may be willing 
to act), and also Mr. Simeon and Mr. Crau- 
furd of King’s, Mr. Martin, Mr. Perry, and 
Mr. C.. Wordsworth of Trinity, Mr. W. Sel- 
wyn, Mr. Evans and Mr. Merivale of St. 
Jobn’s, Mr. Phillips of Queens’ and Mr. 
Smith of Caius, a syndicate to collect subscrip- 
tions for the purpose of building a New Libra- 
ry, and of carrying into effect the other impor- 
tant objects contemplated in the purchase of 
the “* Old Court” of King’s college—it being 
understood that the present Library shall not 
be pulled down nor disturbed, until the build- 
ings intended to be erected upon the site of 
the ‘* Old Court” shall be fit for the reception 
of books—and also that the powers of this syn- 
dicate shall expire on the last day of May next. 


Craven Scholarship—On Friday last, W. A. 
Osborne, scholar of Trinity college, was elected 
a Craven scholar. 


Pitt Scholar—On Wednesday last, W. G. 
Humphrey, of Trinity college, was elected 
University scholar on the Pitt foundation. 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Prof. Airy, Vice- 
President, in the chair. Vari6us presents of 
books and other objects were laid betore the so- 
ciety. A memoir by the Rev. R. Murphy, of 
Caius college, was read, containing the cenclu- 
sion of his researches on the Inverse Calculus 
of Definite Integrals ; also a memoir by R- 
Stevenson, Esq., of Trinity college, on the so- 
lution of some problems connected with the 
theory of straight lines and planes, by a new 
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and symmetrical method of co-ordinates. A 
communication was likewise made by W. Ho 


i ., on Physical Geology ; in which he 
- ond ga saajhanieal moe Dy that forces 
of elevation, acting on extended masses of nearly 
horizontal strata, would weep | produce a 
double system of fissures, one in the direction 
of the beds, the other at right angles to that 
direction. In a discussion which took place 
afterwards, Professor Sedgwick pointed out 
several districts which illustrated the truth of 
Mr. Hopkins’ theory, viz. Flintshire, Derby- 
shire, the mining districts of Cumberland, &c. 


March 20. 
At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 


following degrees were conferred : — 

Honorary Masters of Arts—Lord John De 
La Poer Beresford, Trinity ; the hon. J. San- 
dilands, Trinity. 

Master of Arts—T.O.Cockayne, St. John's. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—Rev. C. W. 
Hudson, Catharine hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—P. W. Mayow, Trinity ; 
J.R. Goodman, Trinity; J. Ogilby, Trinity ; 
F. L. Birch, St. John’s; W. Oliver, St. Pe- 
ter’s; R. J. Almond, Catharine hall; J. F. 
Newton, Jesus ; W. C. Berkeley, Jesus; D. 
Bruce, Jesus; C. T. J. Baines, Christ’s; J. 
Todd, Christ’s; H. R. Bramwell, Christ's ; 
E. H. Farrington, Magdalene. 

At the same Congregation a grace passed the 
senate, to confer the degree of D.D. upon Mr. 
= of Trinity college, by Royal Man- 

ate. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, the Rev. Prof. Clark, 
V.P. in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. 
W. W. Fisher of Downing college, (illustrated 
by coloured drawings, ) on the nature, structure, 
and changes of Tubercles. The conclusion at 
which the author arrived was, that tubercles 
are organized, or organizable products ; that 
they consist in general in an alteration of the 
structure of the organ in which they occur, 

and that the changes which they undergo are 
essentially due to inherent vital actions, the 
—_ of softening being frequently marked 

y the development of a new order of vessels in 
the diseased structure. Afterwards Mr. Willis 
gave an account of his views respecting the 
progress of Gothic architecture, especially with 
reference to the formation of tracery. He no- 
ticed that Romanesque architecture differed 
from Classical in the employment of compound 
arches, (instead of architraves, ) several arches 
being placed under each other, so as to form 
successive orders of openings. As a next step, 
the sides of these arches are decorated with 
shafts; but these are different in the north and 
south of Europe. In the former (as in Norman 
architecture) the shafts replace the edges of 
the openings and are called edge shafts ; in 
Italian Romanesque the shafts are placed in the 
square recesses of the sides of the openings, and 
are nook shafts. When the successive orders 
of openings became of different forms (as two 
arches under one, or trefoils under simple 
arches) there is an a i : 
and when the mouldings which bound the 





ximation to tracery ; 


openings form bars, we have tracery. Hence 
the mullions and bars have mouldings which 
follow a series of subordination corresponding 
to the orders of openings, and this subordina- 
tion is ye | exhibited to the very latest period 
of good Gothic architecture. 


- EH 
DURHAM. 


There will be an examination for a Scholar- 
ship on Tuesday, the 2nd of June next. The 
Scholarship is of the annual value of 4Ol., and 
is tenable for three years. It is open to all 
persons between the ages of 16 and 2], not al- 
ready holding Scholarships at Durham. Can- 
didates are required to send in to the Warden 
certificates of their age, and testimonials of 
+ sepa on or before Saturday the 30th of 

ay. 

ps 0 Leybourne, Esq., has presented to the 
University the following books :— 

Wheatley on the Common Prayer ; Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity ; Holy Bible, 1520 ; Bu- 
dwi Lexicon; Machiavelli's Works ; Hobbes’ 
Thucydides; Ayscough’s Catalogue of MSS. 
in British Museum, 2 vols. ; Coke’s Institutes, 
2 vols. ; Justinian’s Institutes; Croke’s (Sir 
George) Reports, 4 vols., with 24 other vo- 
lumes. 

~ 


DUBLIN. 


On Tuesday, the 3rd of March, being Shrove 
Tuesday, the annual spring commencements 
were held in the Theatre, Trinity College. 
John Radcliffe, LL.D., being deputed by the 
Lord Primate, acted as Pro- Vice-Chancellor, 
and took his seat with the Provost at half- 
one o'clock. Senior Proctor, Thomas Prior, 
D.D. ; Junior Proctor, J. L. Moore, A.M. 

The following Degrees were conferred : — 

Bachelors and Doctors in Divinity—Rev. 
J. C. Martin, Rev. T. J. Hussey. 

Doctors of Laws—Rev. 8. t. Roberts, J. 


McCaul. 
Masters of Arts—Rev. J. H » Rev. T. 
J. Butler, Rev. T. Armstrong, Rev. J. J. 


Frew, Rev. A. Robinson, Rev. G. Gregg, 
Rev. A. Clements, Rev. F. W. Blewster, Rev. 
W. N. Guinness, Rev. F. Thompson, Rev. T. 
S. King, R. P. Lloyd, W. Lloyd, J. Wiiliams, 
H. V. Hemmings, R. Haire, W. Boyd, T. R. 
Gildea, H. A. Dillon, R. Collins, J. Nichol- 
son, A. Norman, E. an T. B. Aldwell, 
S. Jones, W. Renny, R. Travers, T. Smyth, 
Robert Le Poer Trench Me Clintock, W. P. 
Moore, E. Hughes, T. Fitzgerald, T. Cradock. 

Bachelor of Laws—John Me Caul, 

Bachelors of Medicine—E. Kelly, G. Os- 
brey, J. C. Ferguson, W. Boswell. 

On the same day the Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts was conferred on ten Fellow Com- 
moners, 157 Pensioners, and five Sizars. 

Gold Medals were presented by the Vice- 
Chancellor to the following gentlemen, who 
had obtained the rank of Senior Moderator at 
the Degree examination :—-C, Graves, J. Car- 
son, W. A. Butler, H. H. Sherlock, Mr. Peed, 
(J.) G. B. Wheeler. 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS, 


Of Sons — The lady of the Rev. S. F* 
Morgan, Winson Cottage, near Birmingham ’ 
of Rev. P. C. Law, Northrepps R., Norfolk ’ 
of Rev. L. Cooper, Empingham V., Rutland ? 
of Rev. G. G. Harvey, ee Hall, Stafford- 
shire ; of Rev. W. P. Douglas, Weston Sussex 
Mare ; of Rev. E. Reed, Missenden Park, 
Gloucestershire ; of Rev. Dr. Longley, Har- 
row ; of Rev. T. Lathbury, Downend ; of 
Rev. G. Cheere, Chaleombe R., Winchester ; 
of Rev. J. Lupton, R. of Queenhithe, London ; 
of Rev. Dr. Sweet, Redland; of Rev. D. 
Adams, Pinhoe V., Devon ; of Rev. F. F. 
Haslewood, Maidstone; of Rev. P. Jacob, 
Crawley R., Hants. ; of Rev. H. Salmon, 
Swarraton R. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Hon. Rev. 
A. Curzon, Weston Lodge, Derbyshire ; of 
Rev. R. Cholmley, Wainfleet R. ; of Rev. G. 
F. W. Mortimer, Brompton ; of Rev. S. Wil- 
berforce, Brightstone R. (still born); of Rev. 
T. Brigstocke, Castle Walwyn R., South 
Wales; of Hon. and Rev. A. Curzon, Weston 
Lodge, Derbyshire; of Rev. F. H. Hulton, 
Park Square, Regent’s Park ; of Rev. C. 
Dodgson, Daresbury Park, Cheshire ; of Rev. 
J. Trollope, Southstoke V., Oxon ; of Rev. 
J. Burrowes, Steeple Aston R., of twins ; of 
Rev. S. Hall, Middleton Cheney R., Nor- 
thampton ; of Rev. G. Fenton, of Ilkley, 
(still born); of Rev. J. Fawcett, Low Moor 
P., Yorkshire ; of Rev. E. W. Hony, Baver- 
stock ; of Rev. W. Hopton, Bishops Frome V., 
Hereford ; of Rev. J. Browne, Broxted V. ; 
of Rev. R. Waldy, Affpuddle R. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. J. Clay, of Stapenhill, Derbyshire, 
to Agnes, eldest d. of Lieut.-Gen. Bonham, of 


Great Warley-place, Essex ; Rev. J. M. Jack. 
son, B.A., of Wisbech, to Harriet, seventh 
d. of W. Margetts, Esq.; Rev. E. Trevenen, 
of Drewsteignton, Devonshire. to Emma, third 
d. of the late Sir W. Strickland, Bart., of 
Boynton, Yorkshire; Rev. W. Parker, r. of 
Saham, Norfolk, to Eliza Helen, youngest d. 
of the late G. Welch, Esq., of High Leck, 
Lancashire; Rev. J. Bishopp, M.A., of Cop- 
dock, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, d. of the late R. 
Woodgate, -» of Ramsden Hall, Essex ; 
Rev. C. J. Myers, M.A., v. of Flintham, 
Notts., r. of Ruskington, Lincolnshire, to 
Mary Caroline, second d. of S. B. Ward, -) 
of Mount Pleasant, near Sheffield ; Rev. W. 
R. Davies, M.A., a Fellow of Worcester 
College, on the Foundation of Sir T. Cookes, 
to Mrs. Pitt, of Nash Court; Rev. J. H. 
Parlby, M.A., of University College, Oxford, 
to Emily Jeanetta, fourth d. of J. H. Holder, 
Esq., of Stanton Lacy House, Shropshire; 
Rev. R. Symonds, M.A., r. of Hinton, Berks, 
to Maria, widow of F. Bullock, Esq., late of 
Challow, Berks.; Hon. and Rev. S. Best, 
r. of Abbot’s Ann, Hants, and third s. of Lord 
Wynford, to Emma, youngest d. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. C. Duke ; Rev. J. Jones, P. C. 
of Cradley Chapel, Worcestershire, to Elizabeth 
Frances, eldest d. of the late W. Fellowes, 
Esq. of Southwark, and of Tottenham; Rev. 
H. Dawson, r. of Hopton, Suffolk, to Susan 
Rebecca, eldest d. of the late Rev. J. Jackman, 
r. of Ashley-cum-Silverley, and. v. of Kirtiing, 
Cambridgeshire; Rev. A. J. Howell, B.A. of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and of Southampton, 
to Miss Jemima Clayton, late of London ; Rev. 
W. Barker, c. of Sowerby, to Jane, one of the 
daughters of the late E. Buckle, Esq., of 
——- Parks, near Thirsk; Rev. J. Sher- 
man, of Reading, to Martha, only d. of B. 
Tucker, Esq., of Clay Hill. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





The ‘‘ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are 80 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent.” 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


A Mr. Caerd, of the Irvingite school, 
has been preaching several times during 
the last week in the Primitive Episcopal 
church, Bedford, and has, by his unwar- 
ranted attack upon other societies, more 
particularly the London Missionary Society, 
given great offence to certain parties in 
Bedford ; and the consequence has been, 


that handbills have been issued signed by 
the director of the society, together with 
the Dissenting Ministers of Bedford, de- 
claring the statements of the rev. gent. to 
be gross misrepresentation, and contrary 
to fact.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


BERKSHIRE. 
A handsome silk gown and cassock, ® 
silver pocket service for administering 
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the sacrament to the sick, and a quarto 
edition of Bishop Mant’s bible and prayer- 
book were lately presented by the pa- 
rishioners of St. Lawrence, Reading, to 
the Rev. Mr. Williams, “ on retiring from 
the curacy of that parish, January 11th, 
1835, as a testimonial of their esteem, 
and in remembrance of his truly Christian 
discharge of the various duties of his im- 
portant office.” — Berks. Chronicle, 

A few days since the churchwardens of 
the parish of St. Giles, Reading, accom- 
panied by several gentlemen, parishioners, 
waited on the Rev. H. R. Wakefield, the 
late vicar, and presented him with several 
pieces of plate, value 200/.—Ibid. 


Farincpon Poor Ciotrninc Cius.— 
By the annual report of this humane and 
benevolent institution, which is now 
before us, it appears that 377 poor per- 
sons have been relieved by 974 articles of 
clothing during the last aye The pre- 
sent society is under the patronage of 
Mrs. T. M. Goodlake, and among the list 
of subscribers are the Countess of Radnor, 
and the ladies of William Bennett, Esq., 
P. Puzey, Esq. M. P., Lady Emily Pusey, 
and Robert Throckmorton, Esq.—Ouxford 
Journal, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


The Rev. Jelinger Symons, rector of 
Radnage, Bucks, has been presented with 
a piece of plate, value 2,000 frances, by the 
congregation of the British Protestant 
Chapel at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in testimony 
of their high respect for his personal 
character, and of his able and faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of his ministry in that 
town during a period of eleven years.— 
Morning Chron. 

The inhabitants of Winslow have pre- 
sented to their late very worthy curate, the 
Rev. Mark Kerr, two handsome pieces of 
plate of above 22/. value, on which occa- 
sion two very appropriate addresses were 
delivered by Mr.Cross, jun., and Mr. A. 
Barton.— Morning Herald. 


CHESHIRE. 

_ Lord Francis Egerton has expressed his 
intention of adding to the emoluments of 
the vicarage of Deane, the sum of 50/. 
anoually, during the remainder of his life. 
His lordship made, some time ago, a similar 
addition to the chapelry of Ellenbrook, at 
which place his family usually attended 
divine service, when residing at Worsley. 
— Macclesfield Courier. 

_The parishioners of Coddington, Ches- 
hire, have presented their late minister, 
the Rev. J. Y. Dod, of Edge Hall, with a 
piece of plate. — Ibid. 


Von. VU —April, 1835 
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A subscription has been set on foot by a 
few individuals in the parish of Cheadle, 
for the purpose of erecting an Epis- 
copal chapel and national school, in the 
district of Handford, Cheadle, Hulme, 
and Gill Bent, in that parish. The district 
comprises a br tp, of 1,500 persons, at 
a distance of from two to four miles from 
the parish church, and the consequence is 
that the moral and religious state of the 
poor is most deplorable. It is estimated 
that the expense of the building will not 
be more than GOO/.,and as there are no 
resident gentry in the district, the amount 
must be raised from the benevolent at a 
distance, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Liversace Cnarity.—After seven 
years litigation, at an expense of nearly 
3,000/., this cause is settled, and the 
vicar and churchwardens have about 600/. 
per annum to dispense in charity to the 
poor of St. Peter's, Derby,.—Dertyshire 
Courier. 

DEVONSHIRE. 


The Rev. E. J. Wilecocks, Curate of 
Lower Brixham, having been appointed 
chaplain at the Scilly Islands, the pa- 
rishiouers have presented him with a 
handsome tea service of silver.—A(bion, 

On Tuesday, the 10th inst., a dinner 
was given, at Dulverton, to the Rev. W. 
Comins, rector of Rackenford, when a 
handsome silver salver was presented to 
him by his late parishioners, in testimony 
of their esteem, and as a memorial of their 
gratitude for his services as curate of the 
parish during a period of twenty-five 
years.— Bath Chron. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

The Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
Association, in aid of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, have just published their 
fifteenth report which is of the most satis- 
factory description, shewing a consider- 
able increase both in collections and con- 
tributions. —Salisbury Journad. 

The interior of Beere Church is now 
undergoing an entire restoration and re. 
pair, from the proceeds of a munificent be- 
quest of 400/. from the Rev. W. Williams, 
the late incumbent. To this act of one of 
the clergy, may be added anotber on the 
part of the Rev. Edmund Stuart, rector of 
Houghton, who has built an aisle to his 
church for the accommodation of his pa- 
rishioners, at an expense of 300/., entirely 
at his own charge. ‘These are no singular 
instances of liberality on the part of the 
clergy of Dorset, as may be instanced in 
the noble church at Sturminster, Newton, 

3 Q 
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erected at the sole expense of the Rev. T. 
L. Fox.— Ibid. 


DURHAM. 

The Bishop of Durham, with his ac- 
customed munificence, has directed the 
sum of 201, to be paid to the Rev. L. C. 
Clarke towards building a new school at 
Wolviston. The Diocesan Committee 
have also voted 201. for accomplishing the 
same object.— Newcastle Journal. 

The new chapel at Usworth, in the pa- 
rish of Washington, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, on Thurs- 
day, March 5th. A considerable number 
of the neighbouring clergy attended the 
consecration, and a most excellent and ap- 
propriate sermon was preached by the 
Rev. N. J. Hollingsworth, rector of Bol- 
don, After the conclusion of the ceremony, 
the bishop and clergy were most hospi- 
tably entertained by W. Peareth, Esq., of 
Usworth House.—lbid. 

The Rev. Robert Gray, A.M., rector of 
Sunderland, has erected a beautiful build- 
ing at the east end of St. John’s Chapel, 
for an infants’ school. It was opened on 
Monday, March 16th, and nearly two 
hundred children assembled to have their 
names entered as scholars.—Durham Ad- 
vertiser, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Bris- 
tol Diocesan Visiting Society, held on the 
2ird ult., the report stated that in the 
course of the last year 41,488 visits had 
been made to the poor and needy by the 
visitors (108 in number) of the society. 
In the course of the proceedings, the Rev. 
T. T. Beddulph, minister of St. James’s, 
spoke of the Jecidedly beneficial effects of 
the society in his parish. By means of 
its labours, said that venerated clergyman, 
“1 speak advisedly when | affirm that 
many lives, valuable to dependant families, 
have owed, under God, their preservation 
to the attention and medical skill of that 
important branch of the institution.— 
Salisbury Herald. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Savincs’ Banxs.—In the county of 
Hants, containing a population of about 
314,315 souls, savings’ banks are estab- 
lished at Alton, Andover, Basingstoke, 
Fareham, Gosport, Havant, Lymington, 
Newport, (1.W.); Portsmouth, Portsea, 
Southampton, and Winchester. According 
to the last official returns, the number of 
accounts kept at these banks amounted to 
8,775, while the average amount of each 
deposit was 35/. In the Wiltshire banks 
of a similar description, the number of 
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accounts opened is 7089. The average 
amount of each is 371. ; population 239,181, 
—Salisbury Journal. 
A service of plate, consisting of a coffee 
pots sugar basin, cream ewer, and salver, 
as been presented to the Rev. James W, 
Cary, the curate of St. Mary’s Southamp. 
ton, as testimony of his persevering and 
successful exertions in promoting the en. 
largement of the parish church in the year 
1833, —Ibid. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 

A stone tower has lately been added to 
the church at Titley, Herefordshire, at 
the sole expense of Lady Coffin Greenly, 
for the purpose of affording accommodation 
to the poorer classes. —Gloucester Chron. 


Prorosep New Cuvurcn at Mucn- 
Bircu.—A subscription is opened at our 
banks, to aid the exertions of the inhabit. 
ants of Much-Birch, towards re-building 
the parish church, The population, which 
did not amount to 300 at the census in 
1811, now exceeds 500, while the pro- 
vision for the attendance of the poor on 
divine worship, even then inadequate, has 
received no addition, nor admits of any 
effectual increase, but by rebuilding the 
church. We understand that the available 
funds are, as yet, about 250/. below the 
estimated expense.— Hereford Journal. 

KENT. 

Bextey.—( From a Correspondent, )—In 
a former number of the British Magazine, 
there is an account of the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Bexley National 
Schools, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on the 28th of August last. We have now 
to communicate the gratifying intelligence 
that the school buildings, with separate 
residences for the master and mistress, 
have been completed in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture. They reflect great 
credit on the builder, and being situated 
at a short distance from the village, are 
objects of interest to the surrounding 
country. 

‘The former schools, both small and in- 
conveniently placed, were nearly two 
miles from each other, The late vicar, 
the Rev. Archdeacon Goddard, in the 
laudable hope of raising a fund to accom- 
plish so desirable an object‘as the erection 
of new schools, chiefly through the profits 
of two fancy fairs, held at the vicarage, 
was enabled to realize the sum of 900i, 
to which have since been added, by dona- 
tions from the parishioners, (with very few 
exceptions) and 50/. from the University 
of Oxford, 500/. making a tota) of 1400/. 

The manor of Bexley having been given 
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to the University of Oxford, in the reign 
of King James I., by William Camden, 
the celebrated antiquary, and author of the 
« Britannia,” for the purpose of endowing 
a professorship of modern history, they 
manifest a continued interest in whatever 
tends to promote the welfare of the parish. 

On the 13th of February—a period of 
only five months and some days from the 
laying of the foundation-stone, the schools 
were opened ; and it was agratifying sight 
to behold the moral wants of between two 
and three hundred boys and girls thus pro- 
vided for. These schools, it should be ob- 
served, are conducted in strict accordance 
with the national system. 

The children were received by Viscount 
Sydney (patron of the vicarage); Lord 
Bexley; the Rev. Thomas Harding, vi- 
car ;*Charles Lambert, of Blendon-Hall, 
Esq., treasurer; the Rev. Messrs, Frith, 
Garbet, Edgell, and Bourne: the Vis- 
countess Sydney, together with a number 
of ladies and gentlemen, and respectable 
inhabitants, who have aided in the build- 
ing of the schools, and who take an inter- 
est in their prosperity. 

The parishioners of Sturry and Stod- 
marsh have presented to the Rev. Allen 
Fielding, their late curate, a valuable tea- 
service of plate, inclosed in a handsome 
and most substantial oak box, as a tribute 
of their respect and esteem for his faithful 
services during the period of seven years. — 
Kentish Observer. 


The building of St. Mary's church» 
Greenwich, cost 15,315l. 8s. id. The 
fittings, architect’s commission, and sun- 
dry charges for the organ amount to 43111. 
8s. in addition, making a total of 19,626/. 
6s. 1d. This expenditure was met by a 
grant from the Commissioners for Building 
New Churches of 11,000/. ; by a loan on 
annuity for 45 years of 2000/.; by private 
subscriptions,amounting to 47 30/. 18s, 10d. 
(including 200 guineas from Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda, 
8001. from Lord Bexley, and 400l. from 
Greenwich Hospital); and by sundry 
miscellaneous receipts, making up the ba- 
lance of expenditure. A small reserve 
fund is invested in the 3 percents. The 
net average receipts of the pew rents 
during the seven years of the trust, after 
deducting the annuity of 115. on the loan, 
amounted to nearly 666l. per annum, 
There are 72 vaults under the church, 
eight of which have been sold.—Greenwich 
Express, 

Tue Matson Diev.—We could not an- 
ticipate, twelve months ago, that the sale 
of this ancient pile, which we then depre- 
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cated, might prove the means of prevent- 
ing its demolition. Such, however, has 

roved the case. The corporation of 

over, with a spirit that reflects much 
credit on its members, has, as is already 
known by many of our readers, purchased 
the whole building, for the use of the 
town; and thus this venerable monument 
of days gone by will be not only preserved 
to posterity, but in due time be restored 
to the grand and imposing appearance it 
must have presented in the times of re. 
ligious chivalry.—The purchase has been 
made by the corporation on very advan- 
tageous terms, for the purpose of providin 
a more extensive prison for the town oa 
its liberties. —Dover Telegraph. 


LANCASHIRE, 

On Friday the 6th inst., a deputation 
from the cotton manufacturers at Oldham, 
waited on the Rev. Thomas Sturges Mills, 
at his residence, the Parsonage House, 
Dobcross, Saddleworth, and presented to 
the rev. gentleman an elegantly chased 
silver claret ewe, and cake basket, with a 
knife and fork to match. On the two 
former is the following complimentary in- 
scription—‘' Presented by the Oldham 
Cotton Masters’ Association to the Rev. 
Thomas 8, Mills, as a token of respect for 
his general conduct as a Magistrate, and 
particularly during the excitement in the 
month of April, 1834,"*—Leeds Intelli- 
gencer, 

The congregation assembling at Birch 
chapel, near Manchester, have lately pre- 
sented to the Rev. John Dallas, a purse, 
containing forty sovereigus, as a tribute of 
respect for the zeal with which he dis- 
charges his ministerial duties. — Manchester 
Courier. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 

A purse, containing fifty guineas, has 
been presented to the Rev. John Clayton, 
of Edenfield, by his congregation. 


LINCOLNSHIRRE. 

Evening service commenced on Sunday 
the 8th inst., forthe first time in Grantham 
church, which was beautifully lighted up 
with gas.—Old England. 


MIDDLESEX. 

A meeting has been held in the vestry- 
hall of the parish of St. Clements Danes, 
Strand, to establish a benevolent institu. 
tion,to be called the ‘* St.Clements Danes 
Pension Society ,” for the relief of decayed 
and indigent tradesmen. It was announced 
that the Bishop of London had subscribed 
5L, and the Duke of Norfolk, who has con- 
siderable property in the parish, 101,— 


Times. 
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On Friday evening, March 6th, a meet- 
ing was held at the Albion Tavern, Alders- 
gate Street, with a view to the institation 
of a society in support of the Church of 
England, according to the principles esta- 
blisbed at the Reformation. ‘‘ Yet con- 
scious that a moderate but efficient refor- 
mation of its internal government and dis- 
cipline was necessary, in order to effect a 
more full and perfect administration of 
that excellent establishment.”—Témes. 


A chorch-rate contest has recently taken 
place at St. John’s, Wapping, and the mo- 
tion for repairing the steeple and defraying 
the expenses out of the rate was carried by 
a majority.—Albion. 

In January last, two rich and massive 
silver salvers, bearing the following in- 
scription, were presented to the Rev. J. 
H. Alt, late Curate of St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate, and now Vicar of Enford, Wilts :— 
** Presented to the Rev. Just Henry Alt, 
M.A., on his leaving the parish of St. 
Giles’ without, Cripplegate, London, by 
the parishioners, as a token of the grateful 
and affectionate remembrance of his uni- 
formly zealous and efficient discharge of 
his sacred duties, as curate ; so well cal- 
culated to sustain and uphold that church 
of which he is so bright an ornament, and 
for the benevolent and active interest he 
ever took in the charities connected with 
the parish._— January 5th, 1833.” 


Convocation or tHe Ciercy. — On 
Wednesday, the 11th of March, convoca- 
tion met at the Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey, to consider of their ad- 
dress, which, on being agreed to, was pre- 
sented to the King at St. James's. — Times. 


Eastern Missions.—The Council of 
King’s College, London, have elected M. 
von Dadelszen, a student in the higher 
department of that institution, to one of 
the Scholarships founded by Sir Henry 
Worsley, K.C.B., for the Education of 
Missionaries to British India. This is 
the first appointment made under Sir H. 
Worsley’s endowment. 


A subscription has been opened in the 
metropolis for the purpose of promoting 
the immediate formation of schools, and 
the building of chapelsin the West Indies, 
for the use of the emancipated negroes in 
the English colonies. Towards this highly 
important object, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has made a grant of 
10,0001, ; and the Societies for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and for the Conver- 
sion of Negroes, 5000/. each. The Stand- 
ing Committee of the West India Planters 
have subscribed 1000/.; and the Arch- 
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bi of Canterbury, the Archbisltop of 
York” the Bishops of London, Durham, 
and Barbadoes, the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, the Earl of Aberdeen, Josbug 
Watson, Esq., and W. E. Gladstone, Esq., 
M. P., 100l. each.—A general appeal to 
the public is about to be made.— Morning 
Post. 
Poor Criercymen.—The election of 
r clergymen, with good characters and 
laaie families, to partake of Dr. Taylour, 
Mr. Mvddleton, and Mrs. Ann Cam’s 
benefactions the present year, will take 
place in May next. Blank petitions may 
be had at the Corporation House, Blooms. 
bury Place, between the hours of eleven 
and three o'clock.—Old England. 


Inrant Scnoois.—The parish of Clerk. 
enwell has recently established an Infant 
School, where children are received be- 
tween the ages of two and six years, and 
taken care of during the day for the trifling 
payment of two pence per week.—Ibid. 


Frienpty Societies.—The Lords of 
the Treasury have very properly had 
printed, for gratuitous distribution, “ In- 
structions for the Formation of Friend] 
Societies, with Rules and Tables appli. 
cable thereto,” in order to assist in the 
establishment of these valuable institu- 
tions upon sound and legal principles. 
A copy of this pamphlet will be sent, free 
of expense, to any person writing to Mr, 
Pratt for it, or applying to him in Elm- 
court, Temple, for acopy. This is very 
proper, as it may enable persons about to 
form such useful societies to avoid those 
illegalities or those errors which have 
been the ruin of many of these societies. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The Rev. I. R, Furness, M.A. incum- 
bent of the new church of Dinnington, 
Northumberland, has received from Mat- 
thew Bell, Esq., M. P., a splendid com- 
munion service; and also from William 
Robson, Esq., Sunnyside, a very hand- 
some bible, testament, and two prayer- 
books, as presents to the parishioners, for 
the use of their said new church. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

The Ninth Anniversary Meeting of the 
Oxford Auxiliary Society, for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, was held on 
Tuesday evening, in the large room at the 
Star Inn—J. H. Tilson, Esq. in the chair. 
It was stated in the report read to the 
meeting, that thirty-six Missionaries, of 
whom thirteen are converted Jews, are 
employed by the Society, in England, in 
various parts of the continent of Europe, 
and at Smyrna, Tunis, and Jerusalem. 
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The Missionaries plead earnestly for more 
bibles for distribution, and the Society is 

i desirous to obtain means for 
the publication of the Scriptures in the 
Judwo-Polish language, which is the ver- 
nacular tongue of many thousands of Jews 
on the continent, and of the Syriac traas- 
lation of the New Testament in Hebrew 
characters, which would be familiar to all 
the Oriental Jews. The meeting was 
also addressed by the Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall, the Rev. Mr. Champneys, 
Mr. Pauli, the Rev. Messrs. Missing, 
Jordan, Morgan, and Hill. A collection 
was made at the door, which amounted to 
24/, 18s. 1d.—Oxford Paper. 

At a Council held on Tuesday, March 
Srd, the sum of 20/. was unanimously 
voted from the city funds, in aid of esta- 
blishing a daily parochial school, in St. 
Aldate’s parish. A site for the erection 
of a school-room has been procured, but a 
considerable addition must be made to the 
subscriptions already received, before it 
can be commenced ; and, consequently, 
this benevolent undertaking is at present 
impeded by want of means.—Ibid. 

On Thursday last, the inhabitants of 
Bicester, in this county, presented to the 
Rev. F. A. Dawson, M.A. of Brasennose 
College, their late curate, a massive silver 
inkstand, with an appropriate inscription, 
as a testimony of their esteem, on his 
going to India.—lIbid. 

The Rev. Henry H. Bobart, M.A. of 
Christ Church, late perpetual curate of 
Benson, has voluntarily resigned that 
living, for the purpose of becoming a 
Missionary to New Zealand.—IJbid, 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Upwards of 91/. were collected at the 
church of St. Michael's, Bath, on Sunday, 
the 15th instant, in aid of the fund for 
rebuilding that edifice. It was the last 
occasion of performing Divine Service in 
the old building.— Salisbury Herald, 


Bata Briste Sociery.—The anniver- 
sary meeting of our local Auxiliary to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
held on the 11th of March at the Assembly 
Rooms, J. Hammett, Esq. in the chair, 
The meeting was well attended.—Bath 
Gazette. 

SUFFOLK. 

During the violent storm on Sunday, 
March 1st, about thirty feet of the orna- 
mental stone-work, on the beautiful tower 
at Lavenham, was blown off, and fell 
through the roof of the church, breaking 
several of the timbers. The damage pro- 
bably amounts to 200/. or 300. 


The Lord Chancellor has just bestowed 
a hving of considerable value, the vicar- 
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grapher of the deceased poet. 
telhgent gentleman had hitherto been 
without any preferment except a poor 
curacy in the neighbourhood of Bristol. 
As Mr. Crabbe’s character is said to be 
excellent in all respects, we are extremely 
bappy to see his father’s genius honoured 
in his person. This appointment reflects 
the greater credit on the Lord Chancellor, 
as he has no personal knowledge of Mr. 
Crabbe, and has bestowed it without soli- 
citation, and without reference to political 
connexion, on the ground of the respectable 
and meritorious character of the individual 
benefited.— Times, 


SURREY. 

The small chapel of the village of Shir- 
ley, near Croydon, is found insufficient for 
the accommodation of the persons who de- 
sire to attend it ; and the erection of a new 
chapel, of larger dimensions, and more 
convenient structure, is contemplated. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Vicar are, we hear, active promoters of it. 
The Right Hon. Alexander Baring bas 
most generously given the ground; and 
there is no fear of a deficiency of funds 
from the liberality of the nobility and 
gentry ofthe neighbourhood, The esta- 
blishment of a Sunday School is also in 
operation.—Surrey Standard. 


WILTSHIRE, 

On Thursday, March 5th, an opposition 
was made to the grant of the church-rate 
for the parish of Oldswinford, near Stour- 
bridge, which contains a manufacturing 
population of upwards of 14,000; but on 
a division the rate was carried by a very 
large majority of rate-payers. A poll was 
then demanded by the opponents, who 
were composed chiefly of Dissenters, but 
subsequently finding thet if the poll were 
proceeded with, the majority in favour of 
the rate would be immense, the opposition 
was abandoned.—This attempt aroused 
such a strong Conservative feeling, that a 
loyal address to the king was signed in the 
space of a few hours by several hundred 
most respectable individuals of Stourbridge 
and the neighbourhood, expressive of their 
gratitude for the gracious sentiments con- 
tained in his Majesty's speech, and their 
determination to support his Majesty in 


the exercise of his pepey yp and 
thanking him for calling to his councils 
at so critical a period “ stateemen, whose 
endeavours are manifestly calculated to 
maintain the honour of the crown, and the 
best interests of the empire, and in whose 
firmness, wisdom, and integrity, 7 re- 
pose entire confidence.” —Salisbury Herald, 
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On Thursday the 12th inst. a large 
National and Sunday School was opened 
at Brierly Hill, near Stourbridge, for the 
instruction of five hundred children, two 
hundred and fifty of each sex.—TJbid. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Kino’s Norton.—On Monday the 16th 
inst. a very numerous and highly respect- 
able meeting of rate-payers of this parish 
was held at the workhouse, for the purpose 
of passing the churchwardens’ accounts, 
and granting a church-rate. After the 
accounts had been passed, a church-rate of 
3d. in the pound was granted. without a 
dissentient voice. It gives us pleasure to 
report the above; evincing as it does the 
absence of that factious and lawless spirit 
of opposition which has disgraced our 
own and the neighbouring parish of 
Aston.—Birmingham Advertiser. 


YORKSHIRE. 

The sixth general annual meeting of the 
members of the Ripon, Masham, and Ald- 
bro’ districts committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge was held 
at the Chapter House, Ripon Minster, on 
Tuesday, the 27th of January, the Rev. 
G. H. Webber in the chair. The Rev. R. 
Poole read the report, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted:—‘‘ The number of 
books issued from the Ripon depository in 
1834 was 312 Bibles, 359 Testaments, 
781 Common Prayer Books, 1,096 bound 
books, and 7,278 religious tracts, making 
a total of 9,806, besides a considerable 
number of cards to national, infant, and 
Sunday schools. The following resolu- 
tions were moved by the gentlemen 
named :— 

‘* Moved by Q. Rhodes, Esq., seconded 
by the Rev. G. S. Weidemann—‘ That 
the parent society having, with laudable 
anxiety to promote Christian knowledge 
in all the world, extended their operations 
by translating the Bible and Prayer Book 
into foreign languages, this committee re- 
commend the claims of this ‘branch of their 
labours to the kind consideration and sup- 
port of all friends in the district.’ 

** Moved by W. J. Coltman, Esq., se- 
conded by the Rev. Robert Poole— That 
in order to give greater facility and encou- 
ragement to the distribution of the Bible 
and Prayer Book in the district, and open 
a wider circle of co-operation among all 
the members of the church, the subscribers 
to the Foreign Bible and Prayer Book So- 
ciety be allowed, for the space of one year, 
to purchase English Bibles and Prayer 
Books at the society’s reduced price, to 
double the amount of their subscription, 
the difference between the reduced and 
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cost price being paid out of the district 
fund.’ 

“Moved by Charles Oxley, Esq., se- 
conded by the Rev. G. H. Webber—*‘ That 
the Rev. William Gray and the Rev. Ro. 
bert Poole be appointed a deputation to 
attend the annual meeting of the parent 
society in London, in June, on bebalf of 
the Ripon committee, in order more 
strongly to impress upon that meeting the 
unanimous wish of this district, that the 
subscribers to the Foreign Bible and 
Prayer Book Fund be allowed to supply 
themselves with English Bibles and Prayer 
Books on the most favourable terms, con- 
sistent with the general interest and en- 
gagements of the society.’ ” 

Layino tHe First Stons or Mevtuam 
Cuaret Tower.—The disputes respect- 
ing the presentation to the curacy of Mel- 
tham are happily at an end, and the friends 
of the church in that neighbourhood are 
about erecting a tower to the chapel, and 
enlarging the building, so as to afford 300 
free sittings forthe poorer members. There 
is to bea new clock. These additions, to- 
gether with a school-room to accommodate 
200 children, will be completed at an ex- 
pense of about 1,500/., raised chiefly by the 
subscriptions of the inhabitants and the 
neighbourhood. The first stone of the new 
tower was laid on Thursday, March the 5th, 
by the Grand Lodge of Free Masons for the 

est Riding. After the usual service, a 
most impressive sermon was preached by 
the provincial grand chaplain, brother Dr. 
Naylor, of Wakefield, from 32nd chapter 
of Isaiah, 8th verse. The contributions 
after the sermon amounted to 16. 18s, ex- 
clusive of a donation from the Earl of 
Mexborough.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

IRELAND. 

Dusit, Farpay, Marcu 6ru.—Go- 
vernment has commenced a criminal pro- 
secution against the “ Freeman’s Journal,” 
for an article published in that paper of 
the 13th of February last, headed ‘‘ The 
Parsons,” in reference to a petition then 
about being adopted by the Protestant 
clergymen, praying to be relieved from the 
repayment of the various sums advanced 
to them by the Government in lieu of 
their tithes, which, owing to the extensive 
combination formed against that species of 

roperty, a vast number of the unfortunate 
incumbents did not receive for three or 
four years. An information, embodying 
the above article, has been sworn at the 
head police-office, and it concludes with 
stating that it is ‘‘a libel upon the clergy 
of the established church of England and 
Ireland, or upon the members of the said 
clergy connected with the Irish branch of 
the said church,”—Times. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Bishop of London's Manual of Private Devo- 
tion. 18mo. Is. 3d. 

Cwsar’s Helvetic War, Latin and English inter. 

linear. 12mo. 2s. 

Exercises on Ditto. 12mo._ Is. 6d. 

Extracts from Ceesar’s Gallic War, for the use of 

Cheam School. 12mo0, 2s. 6d. 

The Cameleon; or, Conversations, French and 
English. Square. 3s. 

Tombleson’s Upper Rhine, 8vo. 20s. Plain. 
40s. India proofs. 

Six plain Sermons on the Sabbath. By the Rev. 
J.B. Owen, B.A. l2mo. 4s. 

Lucretius, 4 Creech. 8vo. 12s. 

Selections from the English Poets, from Chaucer 
to Milman. I2mo. 4s. 

Aldine Poets, Vol. XXXII. (Akenside,) Foolscap. 
os. 

Cottage Comforts. By Esther Copley. 12th edit. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Allen's Lectures on the Christian Religion, 2nd 
edit. enlarged. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Hugh —s Twenty Sermons. 4th edit. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneutes, By Dr. Wright. 
8vo. 145. 

Burnett’s Essay on the Divinity of Christ. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

A Winter in the West, (United States.) By C. 
F. Hoffman. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

ksh paca Treatise on Headachs. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

New Testament. 32mo. with references, 4s. 

A short Treatise on the Sovereignty of God in 
Saving Sinners. By Baptist W. Noel, M.A, 
ismo. 2s. 6d. 

India; its State and Prospects. By E. Thornton, 
Esq. S8vo. 10s, 

The Rev. Thomas Bissland’s Sermons. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Meek on the Passion Week. 12mo. 4s. 

Nine Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. 

Spiritual Despotism. By the Author of ‘ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Poems, with Illustrations. By Louisa Anne 
Twamley. Crown 8vo. 7s éd. 

Authologia Sacra; or, Christian Aphorisms. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Topography of Thebes, and General View of 
Egypt. By I. G. Wilkinson, Esq. 8vo. 30s. 

Tour on the Prairies. By the Author of ‘The 
Sketch Book. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Key to Kenrick’s Introduction to Greek Prose 
Composition. PartII. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Book for the Million. By the Author of 
* The Young Gentleman’s Book.’ 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Bostock’s History of Medicine. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Rev. J. Marshall’s (of Edinburgh) Sermons. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Thomson’s Materia Medica. 8vo. 21s. 

Keith on the Evidence of Prophecy. 13th edit. 
12mo, 73. 

Greswell’s Exposition of the Parables, Vols. IV. 
&V. 36s. 

Theological Library, Vol. Il. (Le Bas’s Life of 
Bishop Jewell. Foolscap. 6s. 

Naturalist’s Library, Vol. VII. (Fishes, Vol. I.), 
Foolscap. 6s. 

Laconics. 6th edit. 3 vols. 18mo. 12s. 

Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, illustrated edit. 
Foolscap. 98. 

Historical and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Manuscripts in the Library of the late Dr. 
ee Se By J. B. B. Clarke. Royal 
vo. $. 





Rev. J. F. Denham’s Spelling and Reading Book. 
2nd edit. 12mo0. 1s. 6d. 

Sacred Classics, Vol. XV. (Sermons for Lent,) 
Foolscap. 3s. 6d, 

The Rev, J. Close’s Historical Discourses. $rd 
edit. 12mo. 6s. 

Grimstone’s Arrangement of the Common Prayer 
and Lessons. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 18s, 

Letters of a Pastor to his Flock. By J. H. Evans. 
32mo. 158. 

The Greek Testament, with English Notes. By 
the Rev. E. Burton, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Cowper's Life and Works. Revised and Edited 
by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. Vol. 1. Fools- 
cap. 58. 

Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Hughes, M.A. By 
thre Rev. J. Leifchild. 8vo. 12s. 

Illustrations of the Botany of the Himalayan 
Mountains. By J. Forbes Royle. Part XV. 
Imperial 4to. 20s. 

The Rev. H. Gauntiett’s Life and Sermons. 
2vols. 8vo. 218, 

Blunt’s Our Saviour. Part I. 3rd edit. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

Jones’s Book of the Heart. 12mo. 6s. 

Mant’s British Months. 2 vols. smali8vo. Qs. 

Twenty Sermons. By the late Rev, W. Howels. 
12mo. 78. 

The Book of Trades; or, Circle of the Useful 
Arts. Square. 6s. 

Hawker’s Poor Man’s Evening Portion. 8th edit. 
12mo. 58. 

Tate’s Richmond Rules for the Ovidian Distich. 
8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Christianity compared with Unitarianism. By 
Baptist W. Noel, M.A.18mo. 2s. 

A Tour through North America. By Patrick 
Shirref, Farmer. 8vo. 12s. 

Abbott’s Young Christian. abridged. By the 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M.A. i8mo, 25. 

Rev. T. Jones on the Millenium, 12mo. 1s. 

Bread of the First Fruits. Foolscap. 6s. 

New England, and its Institutions. Post 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 7 

Pantika; or, Traditions of the most Ancient 
Times. By W. Howitt. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 218. 

Richson’s Ancient Egyptians. 18mo,. 43s. 

The Dublin Almanac; or, General Register of 
ireland, for 1835. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

Cabinet Illustrations to the Bible and Common 
Prayer, in 10 plates. 4s. 

Brookes and Walker's Gazetteer. Edited by 
Lieut.-Col. Landmana. 8vo. 16s 
Lessons on Number. By C. Reiner. 


IN THE PRESS. 


A Poet’s Portfolio; or, Minor Poems, in three 
Books. By J. Montgomery. Foolscap 8vo. 
Travels in Ethopia. By G. A. Hoskins, Esq. 

with plates. 

Autobiography of an Irish Traveller. 3 vols, 
Post 8vo. 

A complete Latin ‘and English Dictionary, com- 
piled from the best sources, chiefly German 
and adapted to the use of Colleges ap 
Schools. 1 vol. 8vo. By the Rev. T. E. 
Riddle, M.A. 

Travels in Northern Greece, with Maps, Plans, 
&c. By W. M. Leake, F.R.S. 

The Third Edition of the Autobiography of a 
Dissenting Minister, which will contain an 
Answer from the Rev. Author to the Re- 
viewers of the former Editions of this volume. 

A Narrative of the Visit made by the Deputies 
the American Churches from the C 
tional Union of En d and Wales. By A. 
Reed, D.D., and J. Matheson, D.D. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom Fes. 24, Tro Marcu 24, 1835. 










3 per ct. Consols. Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 344 per cent. | New 344 per cent. 


Highest.. oot | Shut Shut | ™ | 17 }-16th. 


Aans., Jan. & July 





16 15-16ths. 


Long Anns. | Bank Stock. India Stock. Exchequer Bills. India Bonds. 


Highest.. Shut Shut Shut | 41 pm. 24 pm. 
Lowest... Shut Shut Shut | 33 pm. 17 pm. ‘ 


PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


te ees 




















Price. Div. Price. | Div. ) 

Grand Junction Canal Co. ...; 240 | 12 |London & Birmingham Rail- 30 
Birmingham do...........0..s0++ eS eee o£ 25 paid \ 
ee 74 | 3.10 |Grand Junction, do...¢20 pd.| 23 
Ellesmere and Chester do....... | 88 | 3.15 |Liverpool and Manchester do,..| 194 9 
MAU ER. ciccescscsccccccceces | 169 | 10 |London Docks.............00+00 57 | 2.5 
Mersey and Irwell do............ | 560 | 25 |St. Katherine's do..........0000+. 71 | 38 
BRRMIEITD GR... ovaseccocsasscocecece 16.10} 14 | West India do..................06. 6 5 
Stafford and Worcester do....... 680 | 36 {Grand Junction Water Works} 55 | 2.10 
Trent and Mersey do............. 620 | 32.10 |West Middlesex do............... 79 3 
Worcester & Birmingham do...) 88 | 4 |General Steam Navigation...... 19.5 1 

King’s College........0sscssescseee 45 


ee ~ 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tux Letters on Clothing Clubs, Lady Hewley’s Charity, Literary Institutions, and Parish 
Shop, and “R. W. B.” on Queen Anne’s Bounty, are in type, but deferred trom press of 
matter. 

Letters are received from thefollowing Carrespondents :—Mr. Oxlee, ‘‘ W. D.,”’ “ T. G.,” 
‘“*W. G.,” “W. B. H.,” “M.N.,” Mr. Huyshe, “W. M.,” and “ An Anti-Calvinist.”’ 
— ” will find the Augmentation Act actually reprinted in Number I. of this 

ine. 

e Editor assures “One of the Olden Times” that he agrees fully with him in the belief 
that sporting clergymen do most serious mischief to their own professional influence, and to 
the character of their profession. But he must be excused from inserting a long letter on the 
subject. It is the business of the Bishops, not of a Magazine, to give the clergy directions for 
their conduct. And his correspondent may be assured that the general feeling among the 
clergy will very shortly be too strong for the few sportsmen among them. The few who con- 
tinue the practice, will find every year that they sink lower in the estimate of their brethren as 
well as that of the world at large. 

An apppeal of a very — nature is made by the American Episcopalians for contributions 
of books to the library of their Theological Seminary. It has notany runp for buying books— 
it contains 3800 volumes only, many almést useless. There are six Professors, and last year 
there were me — The importance - this gag we Fee be hag by : 
episcopalians ; a library is necessary alike, if learning is thought necessary for professors i 
or — They who value the quuvueal church in America will surely gladly re 
to this useful a and it is happily one where help can be easily given. Mr. Miller, 
American r, 13, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, will receive books. 

*¢ Clericus Cornubiensis ” fas heard it questioned whether the orders of the episcopal clergy 
of Scotland are acknowledged by our church. How any churchman can question this may 
well excite wonder. For obvious and, on the whole, sufficient reasons, but inere reasons of 
expediency, they are restrained from officiating in England. But this inhibition as to thg 
exercise of their powers, se far from throwing any doubt on their orders, actually recognises 


«+ 


them. 

“ N.W.” shall be used in the next Number. His letter arrived only on the 26th. Com- 
munications should be sent by the 15th. 

“1, C.” was likewise too late. 

The Editor wishes to take this place for recommending a noble pamphlet by Mr. Newman, 
of Oriel, on the “ Restoration of Suffragan eam 3 and most especially the invaluable i 
passage on the powers of the church to fit itself to all circumstanees.. He likewise wishes to 
call attention to Archdeacon Cotton’s pamphlet called “ Fiat Justitia,” which contains a full 
exposé of the present state of the Irish church. 





